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CHINA. 
THE SLEEP AND THE AWAKENING. 


THERE are times in the life of nations when they would 
appear to have exhausted their forces by the magnitude of 
the efforts they had made to maintain their position in the 
endless struggle for existence ; and, from this, some have 
endeavoured to deduce the law that nations, like men, have 
each of them its infancy, its manhood, decline, and death. 
Melancholy and discouraging would be this doctrine could 
it be shown to be founded on any natural or inevitable 
law. Fortunately, however, there is no reason to believe 
itis. Nations have fallen from their high estate, some of 
them to disappear suddenly and altogether. from the list 
of political entities, others to vanish after a more.or less 
prolonged existence of impaired and ever-lessening vitality. 
Among the latter, until lately, it has been customary 
with Europeans to include China. Pointing to her mag- 
nificent system of canals silted up, the splendid fragments 
of now forgotten arts, the disparity between her seeming 
weakness and the record of her ancient greatness, they 
thought that, having become effete, the nineteenth-century 
air would prove too much for her aged lungs. Here is the 
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opinion of a distinguished diplomatic agent * writing of 
China in 1849: “ With a fair seeming of immunity from 
invasion, sedition, or revolt, leave is taken to regard this 
vast empire as surely, though it may be slowly, decaying.” 

This was the opinion of a writer whose knowledge of 
China and its literature is perhaps unequalled, and certainly 
not surpassed ; nor was he alone in entertaining such an 
opinion at the date on which he wrote, for by many it 
was then considered that the death of Tau Kwang would 
severely try, if not shake the foundations of the empire. 
But, as events have shown, they who reasoned thus were 
mistaken. China was asleep, but she was not about to die. 
Perhaps she had mistaken her way, or, what is just the 
same, had failed to see that the old familiar paths which 
many centuries had made dear to her did not conduct to the 
goal to which the world was marching. 

Perhaps she thought she had done enough, sat down 
and fallen asleep in that contemplation which, if not 
always fatal, is at least always dangerous—the contempla- 
tion of her own greatness. What wonder if she had done 
so? Everything predisposed to such an attitude of mind. 
The fumes of the incense brought by many embassies from 
far-off lands, the inferiority of the subject races that looked 
up to her, the perfect freedom from the outer din ensured 
to her by the remoteness of her ample bournes—all pre- 
disposed her to repose and neglect to take note: of 
what was passing in the outer world. Towards the end 
of the reign of Tau Kwang, however, the sleeper be- 
came aware that her situation scarcely justified the sense of 
security in which she had been reposing. Influences were 
at work, and forces were sweeping along the coast very 
different from those to which China had been accustomed. 
Pirates and visitations of Japanese freebooters had occa- 
sionally disturbed the tranquillity of certain places on the 
seaboard; but the men who now began to alarm the 
authorities were soon found to be much more redoubtable 


** The present Sir Thomas Wade. 
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than these. Wherever they came they wished to stay. 
Submissive at first, they engaged in trade with our people, 
and tempted them with strange merchandize. It was not 
long before troubles arose which showed that the white 
trader could fight as well as buy and sell. The Treaty of 
Nankin, in 1842, which was the result of these troubles, 
opened four more doors in the wall of exclusiveness with 
which China had surrounded herself. Amoy, Foochow, 
Ning Po, and Shanghai were added to Canton, thus making 
five points of touch between China and the West. This 
did something to rouse China from the Saturnian dreams 
in which she had been so long indulging ; but more was 
wanting to make her wide awake. It required the fire 
of the Summer Palace to singe her eyebrows, the ad- 
vance of the Russian in Kuldja and the Frenchman in 
Tonquin, to enable her to realize the situation in which 
she was being placed by the ever-contracting circle that was 
being drawn around her by the European. By the light of 
the burning palace which had been the pride and the delight. 
of her Emperors, she commenced to see that she had been 
asleep whilst all the world was up and doing ; that she had 
been sleeping in the vacuous vortex of the storm of forces. 
wildly whirling around her. In sucha moment China might 
have been excused had she done something desperate, for 
there is apt to be a good deal of beating about and wild 
floundering on such a sudden awakening ; but there was 
none in the case of China. A wise and prudent prince 
counselled China to pay the price of her mistakes, whilst 
the great Chinese statesman who is now in power, and 
who, since 1860, has rendered such incalculable services 
to his country, began that series of preparations which 

would now make it difficult to repeat the history of that, 

for China, eventful year. It is not a moribund nation 

that can so quietly accept its reverses, and, gathering 

courage from them, set about throwing overboard the 

wreckage, and make a fair wind of the retiring cyclone. 

The summer palace, with all its wealth of art, was a 
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high price to pay for the lesson we there received, but 
not too high if it has taught us how to repair and triple 
fortify our battered armour; and it has done this. China 
is no longer what she was even five years ago; each 
encounter, and especially the last, has, in teaching China 
her weakness, also discovered to her her strength. 
We have seen the sleep ; we come now to the awakening. 
What will be the result of it? Will not the awakening of 
300 millions to a consciousness of their strength be danger- 
ous to the continuance of friendly relations with the West ? 
Will not the remembrance of their defeats and the con- 
sciousness of their new-discovered power make them 
_aggressive ? No; the Chinese have never been an aggres- 
-Sive race. History shows them to have always been a 
peaceful people, and there is no reason why they should 
be otherwise in the future. China has none of that land- 
hungering so characteristic of some other nations—hunger- 
ing for land they do not and cannot make use of—and, 
contrary to what is generally believed in Europe, she is 
under no necessity of finding in other lands an outlet for a 
surplus population. Considerable numbers of Chinese have 
at different times been forced to leave their homes, and push 
their fortunes in Cuba, Peru, the United States, and the 
British Colonies; but this must be imputed rather to the 
poverty and ruin in which they were involved by the great 
Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions than to the difficulty 
‘of finding the means of subsistence under ordinary condi- 
tions. In her wide domains there is room and to spare for 
all her teeming population. What China wants is not emi- 
gration, but a proper organization for the equable distribu- 
tion of the population. In China proper, particularly in 
those places which were the seats of the Taiping rebellion, 
much land has gone out of cultivation, whilst in Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan, there are immense tracts 
of country which have never felt the touch of the husband- 
man. 

Not only for economical, but for military reasons the 
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colonization of these immense outlying territories has be- 
come indispensable. And recognizing this, the Imperial 
Government have of late been encouraging a centrifugal 
movement of the population in certain thickly inhabited 
portions of the empire. But the occupation of waste lands 
is not the only agency to absorb any overflow of population 
which may exist in certain provinces. Another and a more 
permanent one will consist in the demand which will soon 
be afforded by the establishment of manufactures, the open- 
ing of mines, and the introduction of railways. The number 
of hands which these industries will employ can only be 
conceived when we remember that hitherto they have con- 
tributed nothing to the support of the country, and that 
were they developed to only a tithe of the extent to which 
they exist in Belgium and England, amongst a population 
of 300 millions, the number of mouths they would feed 
would be enormous. These considerations will explain 
the indifference with which the Chinese Government have 
received the advances which at different times and by 
various Powers have been made to induce China to take an 
active part in promoting emigration and engagements for 
the supply of labour. But, even had these reasons not 
existed, the outrageous treatment which Chinese subjects 
have received, and in some countries continue to receive, 
would have made the Imperial Government chary of 
encouraging their people to resort to lands where legis- 
lation seems only to be made a scourge for their especial 
benefit, and where justice and international comity exist 
for everybody, bond and free, except the men of Han. 
Were it not for the onesided manner in which, in some 
of these countries the law is administered, one might think, 
from their benevolent dispensation with the “ex talouts, 
that the millennium was at hand there. There is no 
question of an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, ex- 
cepting when the unfortunate offender belongs to the 
nation of the almond eye. 

If any one should consider this language is too strong, 
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he must be strangely ignorant of the outrages committed 
on Chinese, and of the exceptional enactments directed 
against them, to which the Press and the Statute Book 
have so often borne testimony within the last three or four 
years. But, to render justice where justice is due, a dis- 
position has of late been manifested by foreign governments 
to give Chinese adequate protection against the rowdy ele- 
ments of their population, and to recognize the right of 
Chinese subjects to the same immunities as those which by 
the law of nations are accorded to the subjects of other 
Powers. The United States Government on a recent occa- 
sion energetically suppressed a hostile movement directed 
against Chinese, and awarded to them compensation for 
the losses to ‘which they had been subjected. But if 
neither a spirit of aggression, springing from and nurtured 
by the consciousness of returning strength, nor the necessity 
of an outlet for a surplus population, is likely to endanger 
the good relations which now exist between China and 
the Treaty Powers, is it equally certain that a desire 
on the part of China to wipe out her defeats is not to 
be dreaded? Such was not the opinion of many who 
watched the course of events during the Franco-Chinese 
struggle for the possession of Tonquin. On every side 
we used then to hear it said, even in circles which took 
the Chinese side, that it would be disastrous to foreign 
relatio.s should France not emerge from it completely 
triumphant. Success, it was maintained, would intoxi- 
cate the Chinese, make them overbearing and impossible 
to deal with. But has this been the case? 

China laughed to scorn the demands of France for 
an indemnity, exacted the restoration of her invaded 
territory, and made peace in the hour of victory. Did 
this make China proud? Yes, proud with a just pride. 
Did it change her bearing, or make her less conciliating 
in her intercourse with the foreign Powers? No. At 
no time since her intercourse with the West com- 
menced have her relations with the Treaty Powers, and 
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more particularly with England, been so sincerely friendly. 
At no time have their just demands. been received with 
such consideration, and examined with such an _ honest 
desire, to find in them grounds for an arrangement. China 
will continue the policy of moderation and conciliation 
which has led to this happy result. No memory of her 
reverses will lead her to depart from it, for she is not one 
of those Powers which cannot bear their misfortunes 
without sulking. What nation has not had its Cannz ? 
Answer: Sadowa, Lissa, and Sedan. China has had hers, 
but she is not of opinion that it is only with blood that 
the stain of blood can be wiped out. The stain of defeat 


‘lies in the weakness and mistakes which led to it. These 


recovered from and corrected, and its invulnerability recog- 
nized, a nation has already reburnished-and restored the 
gilding of its scutcheon. 

Though China may not yet have attained a position of 
perfect security, she is rapidly approaching it. Great 
efforts are being made to fortify her coast and create a 
strong and really efficient navy. To Chinaa powerful navy 
is indispensable. In 1860 she first became aware of this, 
and set about founding one. The assistance of England 
was invoked, and the nucleus of a fleet was obtained, which, 
under the direction of Admiral Sir Sherrard Osborn, one of 
the most distinguished officers of the Royal Navy, would 
long ere now have placed China beyond anything save a 
serious attack by a first-class naval Power, had it not been 
for the jealousies and intrigues which caused it to be dis- 
banded as soon as formed. Twice since 1860 China 
has had to lament this as a national misfortune, for twice 
since then she has had to submit to occupations of her 
territory which the development of that fleet would have 
rendered difficult, if not impossible. 

China will steadily proceed with her coast defences and 
the organization and development of her army and navy, 


without, for the present, directing her attention either to 
the introduction of railways, or to any of the other subjects 
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of internal economy which, under the altered circumstances 
of the times, may be necessary, and which she feels to be 
necessary ; for, unlike Turkey, she will not fall into the 
mistake of thinking that when she has got a few ships and 
a few soldiers licked into form, she has done all that is 
required to maintain her position in the race of nations. 
The strength of a nation is not in the number of the 
soldiers it can arm and send forth to battle, but in the 
toiling millions that stay at home to prepare and provide 
the sinews of war. The soldiers are but the outer crust, 
the mailed armour of a nation, whilst the people are the 
living heart that animates and upholds it. Turkey did 
not see this, though it did not escape the keener vision of 
that Indian Prince who, when looking down on the little 
British force opposed to him, exclaimed, “It is not the 
soldiers before me whom I fear, but the people behind 
them—the myriads who toil and spin on the other side of 
the Black Water.” 

It is not the object of this paper to indicate or shadow 
forth the reforms which it. may be advisable to make in 
the internal administration of China. The changes which 
may have to be made when China comes to set her house 
in order, can only profitably be discussed when she feels 
she has thoroughly overhauled, and can rely on, the bolts 
and bars she is now applying to her doors. It is otherwise 
with her foreign policy. Of the storms which ever and 
again trouble the political world, no nation is more master 
than it is of those which, from time to time, sweep over 
its physical horizon. Events must be encountered as they 
arise, and fortunate is the nation that is always prepared 
for them, and always ready to “take occasion by the 
hand.” The general line of China’s foreign policy is, 
for the immediate future, clearly traced out. It will be 
directed to extending and improving her relations with 
the Treaty Powers, to the amelioration of the condition 
of her subjects residing in foreign parts, to the placing on 
a less equivocal footing the position of her feudatories as 
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regards the Suzerain power, to the revision of the treaties, 
in a sense more in accordance with the place which China 
holds as a great Asiatic Power. The outrageous treatment 
to which Chinese subjects residing in some foreign countries 
have been subjected has been as disgraceful to the Govern- 
ments in whose jurisdiction it was perpetrated as to the 
Government whose indifference to the sufferings of its sub- 
jects residing abroad invited it. A Commission has recently 
been appointed to visit and report on the condition of 
Chinese subjects in foreign countries, and it is hoped that 
this proof of the interest which the Imperial Government 
has commenced to take in the welfare of its foreign-going 
subjects will suffice to ensure their receiving in the future 
the treatment which by the law of nations and the dictates 
of humanity is due from civilized nations to the stranger 
living within their gates. 

The arrangements for the government of her vassal 
States, which, until the steamer and the telegraph brought 
the east and the west so near, had been found sufficient, 
having on different occasions of late led to misunder- 
standings between China and Foreign Powers, and to the 
loss of some of the most important of her possessions, 
China, to save the rest, has decided on exercising a more 
effective supervision on the acts of her vassal Princes, and 
of accepting a larger responsibility for them than heretofore. 
The Warden of the Marches is now abroad, looking to the 
security of China’s outlying provinces—of Corea, Thibet, 
and Chinese Turkestan. Henceforth, any hostile move- 
ments against these countries, or any interference with their 
affairs, will be viewed at Peking as a declaration, on the 
part of the Power committing it, of a desire to discontinue 
its friendly relations with the Chinese Government. 

It is easier to forget a defeat than the condition of 
things resulting from it; the blow, than the constant falling 
of the fists. Any soreness which China may have expe- 
rienced on account of events in 1860 has been healed over 
and forgotten long ago, but it is otherwise with the treaties 
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which were then imposed on her. She had then to agree 
to conditions and give up vestiges of sovereignty which no 
independent nation can continue to agree to, and lie out of, 
without an attempt to change the one and recover the 
other. The humiliating conditions imposed on Russia with 
regard to the Black Sea in 1856 had to be cancelled by the 
Treaty of London in 1871. 

In the alienation of sovereign dominion over that 
part of her territory comprised in the Foreign settlements 
at the Treaty Ports, as well as in some other respects, 
China feels that the treaties impose on her a condition 
of things which, in order to avoid the. evils they have 
led to in other countries, will oblige her to denounce 
these treaties on the expiry of the present decennial 
period. China is not ignorant of the difficulties in which 
this action may involve her, but she is resolved to face 
them, rather than incur the certainty of some day having 
to encounter greater ones; evils similar to those which 
have led to the Land of the Fellah concerning nobody 
.so little as the Khedive. 

It behoves China, and all the Asiatic countries in the 
same position, to sink the petty jealousies which divide the 
East from the East, by even more than the East is sepa- 
rated from the West, and combine in an attempt to have 
their foreign relations based on treaties ‘rather than on 
capitulations. 

In her efforts to eliminate from the treaties such 
Articles as impede her development, and wound her just 
susceptibilities, without conferring on the other contracting 
parties any real advantages, China will surely and leisurely 
proceed to diplomatic action. The world is not so near 
its end that she need hurry, nor the circles of the sun so 
nearly done that she will not have time to play the vé/e 
assigned her in the work of nations. 
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THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


On New Year's Day, ten years ago, all India was astir with 
an event which history can never again record under 
anything resembling the same circumstances. The procla- 
mation of the title by which the Queen of England associated 
Herself and Her Crown with the British dominion in India 
was indeed an act of historic and lasting importance. 
It did not presage war or change, nor did it assert new 
rights or impose fresh obligations. It was emphatically an 
act of grace, a message of good-will, a ratification of the 
noble Proclamation of 1858, when in words of benevolence 
and mercy the sovereign assumed the direct administration 
of the great dependency which the all-wise Disposer of 
events had brought under her gracious rule. Three centuries 
of incessant national activity, far from wearing out, had 
stimulated the dauntless spirit which animated the English 
nation and its sovereign when Queen Elizabeth, granting 
charters of imperial and commercial sway as if they were 
mere writs to her county lieutenants, proudly boasted that 
“in the frail body of a feeble woman she had the heart of a 
great king.” The resolute kingdom which, in her reign, 
had begun to extend its island enterprise towards every 
quarter of the then known world had since grown, eastward 
and westward, into a mighty empire; and the magnitude of 
the achievement justified the assumption of a style which the 
practical difficulties of administration showed to be requi- 
site. 


Never, in all probability, had New Year’s Day been the 
occasion of festivities more important in their practical sig- 
nificance than those with which it was celebrated in 1877, 
and yet the Royal Crown of this realm derived from 
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the addition to its ancient titles no superiority of rank in 
the order of sovereign states. In its original sense, in- 
deed, the imperial title does not even denote the posses- 
sion of any sort of sovereign power; but convenience of 
language has, more or less in all countries, but especially 
in those of the East, identified the title of Emperor with 
the idea of a paramount power charged with the external 
protection of a number of semi-sovereign states or distinctly 
separate communities, united only in their allegiance to the 
common protector. | 
This was precisely the position occupied by the British 
Crown in India previous to the Queen’s assumption of the 
imperial style, and in India itself no other title had been 
found capable of expressing the sense in which such a 
position was universally understood by her Indian subjects 
and feudatories. In their eyes the transfer of the admini- 
stration of India from the Company to the Sovereign had 
replaced the impersonal power of an administrative abstrac- 
tion by the direct personal authority of a human being. 
The Queen had become zfso facto, their Pédshéh, or 
Emperor, and the change was thoroughly congenial to all 
their traditional sentiments. But to Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and feudatories the Queen of England as governing 
India without some appropriate title was scarcely less of 
an abstraction than the Company itself. It was only 
with the Queen of England as their Pédshéh or Empress 
of India that they could realize the existence of natural 
and definite relations. These are not put forward as mere 
arguments. They are intended as the faithful representa- 
tion of thoughts which found expression among the educated 
classes of native society in India; and before experience 
had furnished practical evidence of the desirability of the 
change, the perception of the need of adding to the style of 
the sovereign formed the subject of careful consideration 
in 1858-59 by the Governments of Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston. The adoption of some title, correctly 
representing the nature of the relations between the Queen 
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and her Indian subjects became, as time went on, a practical 
necessity, and the inconvenience arising from the want of 
such a title was more and more felt by the Government of 
India in its official correspondence, not only with the feuda- 
tory princes of the empire, but also with the independent 
sovereigns of neighbouring territories. For the require- 
ments of that correspondence the title of Qucex was found 
to be both inadequate and misleading when employed to 
designate the sovereign Power of an empire comprising 
many semi-sovereign states ruled by kings and queens of 
their own in acknowledged allegiance to the British Crown. 
The term Malka, the only Indian word corresponding 
to the English Queex, was the phrase imposed on the 
Government of India for ordinary use in reference to the 
Queen. It is a term which—peace to the shades of all 
learned commentators on the subject!—is recognized in 
India as the title given to the wife of an Indian prince ; 
and it was therefore entirely inapplicable to the true 
position of the British sovereign in India. This position the 
title of Empress does correctly represent, and the most cur- 
sory reference to the ruling titles known and understood 
throughout India will suffice to show how easily it is sus- 
ceptible of translation into terms not only intelligible, but 
familiar to the natives of that country, and what is more 
important sufficiently impressive and significant in their 
eyes. 

The ancient designation of Hindu dynasties was sng. 
Adam was in their history king of Brahmavata. Thence 
sprang the Hindu designations of Rédé, Rdéo, Rand, and 
so forth, applied to the ancient Hindu and Mahratta 
dynasties of Rajputana, Assam, Poona, Mysore, Sattara, 
and Nagpore. The Buddhists adopted the same title; 
hence the designation of kings of Thibet, kings of 
Ceylon, kings of Burmah, and kings of Siam. The rise 
of the Suni Mahommedans brought in the appellation of 


Sultan, a word of Arabic origin answering to power, which 
is still used in the sense of Swdfaxaét or rule, and is under- 
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stood by Mahommedans as referring chiefly to that authority 
which a prophet has over men. By this title an idea of de- 
pendence on the Khalifs of Bagdad was always implied, 
for which reason the early Sultans of Delhi and Jaunpore 
invariably called themselves “ Helpers of the Commander 
of the Faithful,” and sent embassies to Bagdad and Egypt 
to obtain an acknowledgment of the legality of their rule. 
When Baber and his descendants established the Mogul 
Empire of India, they threw off the title of Swdtéu, and 
assumed the higher one of Pédshéh. This implied inde- 
pendent rule, and non-subjection to the Khdlifs of Bagdad. 
The Mogul Emperors considered themselves, indeed, lawful 
rulers of the whole of India, although their real sovereignty 
fell very far short of that of the present British Indian 
Empire. It is not without interest to add that they never 
acknowledged any nationalities under them as independent, 
but compelled their subordinate kings and sultans to be 
content with such general and inferior titles as Hakim, 
Wal, Raja, Nizim, Khan, and Nawéb. The princesses 
of the imperial family were styled Su/tén Begums, and the 
sons and grandsons Shéhzdédés. Their nobles were called 
Méleks (from the Hebrew word JZelek), Khéins, Mirzas, 
Amirs, and so forth. The queens—that is to say, the wives 
of the rulers—held such titles as MJalka-7-Tahén, and 
Pédshéh Begum, &c. Had they become reigning queens, 
they would no doubt have dropped the word Begum, and 
called themselves Pédshéh, in the masculine form. The 
Delhi Court, indeed, would have laughed at them had they 
styled themselves Za/zkas, inasmuch as feminine titles in 
India are held, at any rate by the masses, to imply infe- 
riority, so much so, that, to take a solitary instance known 
to all, the Begum of Bhopal places the masculine title of 
Néwéb before her name. Thus it will be seen that the 
term Malika, or queen, was altogether inappropriate for the 
position actually occupied by the sovereign of India. 
Occasional attempts to invest it with suitable dignity by 
the unauthorized formula of Hazrat Malika Mu'ézzama, 
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corresponding to the words “ most gracious Majesty,” were 
completely unsuccessful, as the present writer can testify 
from his recollection of comments made to himself at some 
of the leading native courts. Neither chiefs nor people in 
fact could understand why their Pédshdéh should be called 
Matka. Even as long ago as 1839, that title was con- 
sidered by Lord Palmerston to be so inapplicable to the 
Queen’s position in India, that he declined to receive from 
the Persian Government an official communication in which 
it was applied to Her Majesty, Lord Palmerston contending 
that Pédshéh was the proper title for a Queen Regnant, 
and that the term J/alzka was only applicable to a Queen 
Consort. Lord Palmerston carried his point; but the 
inconvenience which had occasioned his discussion with the 
Persian Government on this subject continued to obtrude 
itself in various forms upon the attention of Secretaries 
of State, Viceroys, and other authorities concerned in the 
administration, or representing the public opinion, of India. 
On more than one occasion, indeed, since the proclamation 
of 1858, the Queen had been styled “ Empress of India” and 
‘‘Empress of Hindustan,” in communications addressed by 
the Indian Government to Eastern chiefs, although no legal 
authority existed for this practice. There were also occa- 
sions when important native representatives asked that the 
Queen might be called Shéh-zx-shéh. The embarrass- 
ments, in short, which were inseparable from the want of 
some such designation, had long been experienced with 
increasing force by successive Indian Governments, when 
they were brought, as it were, to a crisis by various circum- 
stances incidental to the Prince of Wales’s visit to India, 
and by a recommendation on the part of Lord Northbrook, 
early in 1876, that it would be in accordance with fact, 
with the language of political documents, and with that 
in ordinary use, to speak of Her Majesty as the Sovereign 
of India—that is to say, the paramount power over all, 
including Native States. 

With all this before them, it became imperative on Her 
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Majesty’s Government of that day to take the matter once 
more into consideration. It was accordingly announced in 
the Speech from the Throne in the session of 1876, that 
whereas when the direct government of the Indian Empire 
was assumed by the Queen no formal addition was made 
to the style and titles of the Sovereign, Her Majesty deemed 
that moment a fitting one for supplying the omission, and 
of giving thereby a formal and emphatic expression of the 
favourable sentiments which she had always entertained 
towards the princes and people of India. This decision, 
announced in the Speech from the Throne, gave rise to 
some parliamentary discussions, in the course of which 
various objections to the proposed title, such as the dislike 
with which the Indian princes would view it, and the dis- 
agreeable ring it had in English ears, were expressed. 
The purpose of the present paper is not concerned with 
the examination of those objections. To some extent they 
were probably attributable to the foreign character * of a title 
associated with ideas of despotic government, and there- 
fore distasteful to a nation whose representative Constitution 
carefully restricted the power of the Crown. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that the imperial title was only 
assumed by Her Majesty in exclusive relation to that far 
Eastern portion of her dominions, where both the character 
of her Crown and the fundamental conditions of her govern- 
ment are necessarily in a measure despotic, and where, if 
not despotic, they would cease to be beneficent. It is often 
said that the British Empire in India has been won by the 
sword. This is true in a certain sense; but it is not true in 
the sense generally given tothe assertion. The sword which 
won our Indian Empire was never drawn except in alliance 
with some native dynasty, for the invoked protection of 
some native territory, or in defence of the existence of 
British rule. Native India has not been conquered by the 
English as Saxon England was conquered by the Normans. 


* Although it should be remembered that so English a poet as Spenser 
dedicated his “‘ Faery Queen” to the “ Mightie Empresse Elizabeth.” 
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The peaceful empire into which its component states, 
redeemed from internecine conflict, have at last been con- 
solidated under one rule, owes, no doubt, to the protection 
of the British sword a longer period of tranquillity and a 
higher degree of social freedom than it ever before enjoyed ; 
and these blessings it will assuredly lose if ever the power 
of that sword is broken. Only in this sense, however, is 
our Indian Empire a dominion of the sword. Its consti- 
tuent nationalities are foreign to each other. From time — 
immemorial they have been subject to a paramount power 
which, for that very reason, could not possibly be national. 
The brightest periods of their collective history have 
been attributable to the firm establishment and vigorous 
exercise of such a power ; their worst calamities have arisen 
from the decay and abeyance of its authority. Hence 
the quality of the paramount power which they justly deem 
most indispensable to its beneficence is strength, and what 
they are most inclined to mistrust and resent in the conduct 
of its possessor is any apparent disposition to shrink from 
the open and definite assertion of his authority. 

For this reason it was important to give proper em- 
phasis to the new title, and yet the native mind was soon 
filled with distrust and prejudice in regard to it by the 
unfortunate opposition to the Royal Titles Bill in its passage 
through Parliament. It was useless to disguise the fact 
that the grace and value of the new title had been seriously 
diminished by these debates in the minds of the Asiatic 
races to whose sympathies it had been intended to appeal. 
The feeling of favourable expectation and satisfaction first 
excited by the prospect of the new title was now troubled 
and chilled. A vague suspicion obtained hold of the 
native mind, which, from too close attention to the arguments. 
used for party reasons at home, conceived that the political 
purpose of the new title was to find a vent for the so-called 
imperialism of Lord Beaconsfield, and that it might even be 
one of covert and crafty hostility to the rights and interests 
of the native princes. The Queen’s act had already lost 
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virtue ; the title required to be rehabilitated in the native 
imagination and, practically speaking, the final effect of 
its adoption depended very much on the manner and 
circumstances of its proclamation. After careful con- 
sultation with the heads of the different administrations in 
India, Lord Lytton’s Government had good reason to 
believe that a simple notification of the title in the Gazetze, 
or by a circular communication to the native princes, would 
have left the mind of Native India in considerable confusion 
and doubt as to the real nature of the position which it 
was the object of the title to define and establish. They 
deemed it necessary to decide, therefore, for this and other 
general considerations of weight, that an imperial assem- 
blage should be held at Delhi on the 1st of January, 1877, 
and that durbars should be similarly convened in the 
principal centres throughout India for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the aims and objects of Her Majesty’s gracious 
act, and of proclaiming it in a befitting manner. 

It may be said, in passing, that among the many difficult 
questions which came under the Viceroy’s consideration in 
connection with this event, was that of the translation of the 
new title into the vernacular. At one time it was thought 
possible, and indeed preferable, that the English version 
should be unchanged. But this idea was finally dismissed for 
the simple reason that an inaccurate native pronunciation 
would greatly disfigure the English word, and probably de- 
prive it of its full significance. What, therefore, was the trans- 
lation to be?) To the word Pédshéh there were numerous 
objections. It was a title already borne by many Oriental 
princes greatly inferior in power and position to the 
Empress of India. For similar reasons the authorities 
were loth to adopt the term Shéh-iu-shéh, which was 
practically a Persian title, that could hardly be borrowed 
from so poor acrown, All things considered, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to adopt a translation which had the 
advantage of being the same in Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
of being at the same time thoroughly familiar to the 
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Oriental mind, not only in India but throughout the 
surrounding regions of Central Asia, as the recognized 
symbol of imperial power. This translation was Kazsar-z- 
Hind. As may perhaps be well known to many, one of 
the titles of the ancient kings of India was Aesard, of 
which the Persian Aazsav is but another form. The term 
Katsar passed, in fact, from Latin into Persian at a com- 
paratively early period, as it occurred in the Shahnama of 
Firdusi early in the eleventh century, and became current, 
not only in Hindustani, but also in the other literary 
languages of India. Besides these recommendations in its 
favour, this translation had other merits. It was sonorous. 
It was not hackneyed nor had it been monopolized by any 
dynasty * since that of the Roman Czsars, who bequeathed 
to it a lofty and mysterious place in the imagination of 
Eastern populations. It was, moreover, classical and one of 
considerable antiquity, the term Aazsav-2-Room being that 
most generally applied in Oriental literature to the Roman 
emperors, whilst, at the same time, that term still represented 
the title of emperor throughout Central Asia. The transla- 
tion did not of course escape criticism. Other versions such 
as Taj Bakhsh-t-Hindustan and Zilla Subanahu were sug- 
gested by Oriental scholars of note, but were not accepted. 
No; Xazsar was short; it was expressive; it was real; 
and it was adopted. 

Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, the pro- 
jected assemblage for the proclamation of the new title was 
held on the 1st of January, 1877, on the large and historical 
plain near Delhi, when it was announced during a ceremony 
of most brilliant character in the presence of the heads of 
every government in India, of twelve hundred of that 
noble band of civil servants who represented all that was 
good and just in Western thought and administration; of 
fourteen thousand splendidly equipped and disciplined 


* The fact that the German and Austrian ruling families preserved it, 
and that the present King of Prussia is Kaisar of Germany, should be noted, 
although it does not affect the writer’s argument.--Ep. 4. Q. R, | 
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British and Native troops; of seventy-seven of the ruling 
chiefs and princes of India representing territories as large 
as Great Britain, France, and Germany combined ; of three 
hundred native noblemen and gentlemen embodying all 
that was lofty in intelligence and loyalty from all parts of 
the empire; and of sixty-eight thousand persons, besides 
the floating population that visited and remained in 
Delhi and its surrounding camps during the fourteen 
days of the assemblage. These few words represent 
facts which must, for want of space, be left to the 
imagination. Language, indeed, fails to convey any idea 
of the magnificence of the scene there enacted. The East 
and the West met together, it may be said, for the first 
time with one common object. Governors, councillors, 
civilians, soldiers, native chiefs, European and _ native 
gentlemen of all ranks, discussed leading questions of the 
day with one another with an advantage which stamped 
the assemblage as a useful and memorable event. No 
empire but that of England could have drawn together 
such an assemblage; no country but India could have 
produced such a scene. 

To this vast throng the Viceroy explained the intention 
of the Queen in the addition to the royal style and titles 
of her new Indian designation. It was, in short, but an 
emphatic expression on her part of a feeling long enter- 
tained, but inadequately made known of deep interest in 
that great dependency, which is the first charge of English 
statesmanship. To the civil and military officers of the 
Crown the Viceroy expressed Her Majesty’s grateful re- 
cognition of their energy and self-devotion ; to the non- 
official classes of all ranks he gave the assurance of her 
appreciation of their loyalty and enterprise ; to the army 
of India he conveyed the thanks due for great and heroic 
achievements; and to the native princes and to the 
native population of the empire generally, Lord Lytton 
spoke the acknowledgments of the British Government 
for their loyalty and attachment to their ruler, assuring 
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them that it was on their gradual and enlightened partici- 
pation in the exercise of the mild and just authority of their 
sovereign, rather than on conquest and annexation, that 
Her Majesty relied for the development of her Indian 
Empire. Finally he read a telegraphic message received 
from the Queen that morning, which ran as follows— 


“We, Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom, Queen, 
Empress of India, send through our Viceroy to all our officers, civil and 
military, and to all princes, chiefs, and peoples now at Delhi assembled, 
our royal and imperial greeting, and assure them of the deep interest and 
earnest affection with which we regard the people of our beloved empire. 
We have witnessed with heartfelt satisfaction the reception which they bave 
accorded to our beloved son, and have been touched by the evidence of 
their loyalty and attachment to our house and throne. We trust that the 
present occasion may tend to unite in bonds of yet closer affection ourselves 
and our subjects; that from the highest to the humblest all may feel that 
under our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity, and justice are secured 
to them; and that to promote their happiness, to add to their prosperity, 
and advance their welfare, are the ever-present aims and objects of our 
empire.” 


This address was followed by intense enthusiasm, the 
whole assemblage rising and giving repeated cheers. Many 
of the native chiefs attempted to speak. The Maharaja 
Sindiah was the first to do so: he called out, “ Shdéh-cn- 
shih Pédshtéh, may God bless you! The princes of India 
bless you, and pray that your sovereignty and power may 
remain steadfast for ever!” This loyal chieftain, alas! 
breathes no more. The Begum of Bhopal, contrary to all 
feminine etiquette, was so carried away as to speak in a 
similar sense. Sir Salar Jung, who has now also passed 
away, speaking in behalf of the Nizam of Hyderabad, then 
a minor, warmly congratulated the sovereign on the as- 
sumption of her Indian title. Nothing would satisfy the 
Maharajas of Udaipur and Jeypore, both also now gone 
to their rest, but to obtain an assurance that a telegram in 
the name of the united chiefs of Rajputana should at once 
be sent to the Queen-Empress, offering their loyal fealty. 
The Maharaja of Cashmere, also no more, declared—as 
many other chiefs joined him in doing—that the day would 
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never be forgotten by himself or his children. It was a 
moment indeed of unparalleled interest which roused the 
deep feeling of all present. 

The Delhi Assemblage, however, was not one of mere 
display ; for, as already stated, conferences of importance 
were held, with great advantage to the general interests of 
the empire, between the Viceroy and his advisers and the 
different heads of administration and with the native chiefs, 
in regard to a large number of administrative and financial 
questions—such as the then past and impending famine in 
Southern India, the amalgamation of Oudh with the North- 
Western Provinces, arrangements connected with the pro- 
jected abolition of the inland customs line, and reduction 
of the price of salt, and a mass of similar questicns which 
might otherwise have entailed much correspondence and 
controversy. It must be added, in justice to all concerned, 
that so complete were the arrangements * and so great the 
exertions of all concerned to make the assemblage a 
success, that neither accident nor mortality marred this 
happy event. + 

Passing on to the local durbars held on the same day 
at the head-quarters of each district and division through- 
out British India, and at the capitals of the various native 

* It is not possible, were it indeed desirable, to mention in a paper of 
this character the personal services of individuals; else much might be said 
of the work of Mr. T. H. Thornton (Foreign Secretary) and others. But 
as an interesting fact it may be stated that the Viceroy owed much to the 
organizing abilities of Sir Frederick Roberts, the present Commander-in- 
Chief in India, in questions connected with the vast camp pitched at Delhi. 
It was on that occasion that Lord Lytton was first brought into close 
personal relations with this distinguished officer, and formed that high 
opinion of his abilities which afterwards induced him to entrust him with 
that important command in the Afghan war which brought so much 
renown to him and his troops. 

t+ Two contretemps may however be here mentioned, inasmuch as they 
afforded material for much anxious discussion on the part of students of 
anthropology and native-stateology. The Khan of Khelat and his followers 
were no sooner lodged in their sumptuous camp than they ate up for 
supper the whole of the cakes of Pears soap which were supplied for long- 


neglected ablutions, and in the firing of salutes for the Empress more than 
one of the much-written-about guns of native chiefs burst into fragments ! 
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chiefs and princes, it is worthy of note that the proclama- 
tion of the new title was received with corresponding 
enthusiasm at every place. On this point the reports of 
the local officers were remarkable both in substance and 
character, occupying in the aggregate many hundred pages 
of print, full of interesting detail. The masses of India, in 
short, welcomed the new title with marked interest and 
respect, and received the proclamation of it with every 
possible demonstration of loyalty. Throughout the whole’of 
the British districts—notably in Madras, Bengal, and the 
North-Western Provinces—food and clothing were gratui- 
tously distributed to thousands of poor, whilst many of the 
wealthy zemindars and municipalities gave liberal grants 
towards works of public utility. The durbars held at the 
capitals of the native chiefs and princes were equally 
characterized by unmistakable evidences of good feeling: 
For instance—to put in a few lines what might without 
straining fill as many pages—in Bengal and Northern India 
the Raja of Hill Tipperah personally superintended the 
arrangements of the durbar held at his capital, and evinced 
unbounded pleasure at having an oppportunity of testifying 
his fidelity. The Maharaja of Sikkim, unable to hold a 
durbar in his own capital, sent all his chief officers to» 
attend the reading of the proclamation at Darjeeling. At 
Moorshedabad there were special rejoicings on behalf of the: 
late Nawab Nazim of Bengal; at Cuttack the residents 
subscribed a large sum to be spent in building a town 
hall for public use. The Nawab of Rampore proclaimed 
a general holiday for three days throughout his territories, 
and brilliantly illuminated his capital. At other places in 
Northern India the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
characterized the proceedings of the day. In the Punjab 
every anxiety was shown by the Native States to do honour 
to the occasion, and throughout this important province 
the bearing of the people was exceptionally cordial. In 
the numerous and important Hill States of the Himalayas, 
the Rajas observed the appointed day with the ceremonies 
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usual on the installation of a reigning chief. In Hyde- 
rabad and Berar, the demonstrations of loyalty towards 
the British Government were numerous, while throughout 
Central India and Rajputana the good feeling shown at 
the various native courts was equally gratifying. The 
late Maharaja Holkar gave a special donation of money 
towards the famine relief in Southern India, and the 
Nawab Begum of Bhopal laid aside a like sum to be 
spent in any good work that the British Government 
might select. 

In Madras the Maharaja of Travancore, the Rajas 
of Cochin and Pudakotta, and many of the rich landed 
proprietors of that Presidency, held durbars at their 
principal stations in honour of the event ; amongst others 
those of Chittur subscribed Rs. 10,000 towards _pro- 
viding the district of North Arcot with a school, to be 
called after the Empress of India; the day was celebrated 
with equal honour throughout the Province of Mysore. 
In Bombay the Nawab of Cambay released many prisoners 
—a measure carried out on the day of the proclamation, 
under certain restrictions, by the whole of the Native 
States—presented his troops with a day’s pay, and left 
nothing undone to evince his loyalty. The Thakur of 
Bhaonagar intimated his intention—since carried out— 
of constructing, at a large cost, a bridge over the Aji 
river at Rajkote, to be called the Kazsar-z-Hind Bridge. 
Similarly, the Rado of Kutch, the Maharajas of Edur and 
Kolhapore, the Nawab of Janjira, and the numerous chiefs 
of Kattyawar, celebrated the event at their capitals with 
every possible mark of honour. Among the latter, the 
Thakur Saheb of Palitana presented the town with a poor 
house and a clock tower at a cost of many thousand 
rupees in commemoration of the occasion. At Zanzibar, 
Muscat, Bushire, Aden, and elsewhere, the importance of 
the event was equally appreciated. The flag-staff of the 
British Residency, and those of the Ottoman and Nether- 
land Consulates at Bushire were dressed, whilst official 
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visits were paid to the British Resident by the representa- 
tives of Holland and the Porte. The Sultan of Muscat, 
although represented at Delhi, honoured the occasion by 
firing at his capital a salute of ror guns, and by paying a 
personal visit to the British Agent. 

Whilst the assumption of the new title was thus received 
with unaffected satisfaction throughout India, addresses 
and letters from native chiefs, public bodies, and private 
individuals, written in divers languages and dialects, poured 
in upon Government in such numbers that it became im- 
possible to reply to them except in one general letter of 
acknowledgment. 

Taking those from the native chiefs at random, one 
chief wrote that the event was “ intimately connected with 
the welfare of the chiefs and people.” ‘The event of 
to-day,” wrote another chief, ‘‘ must be as gratifying to the 
rulers as to the ruled. It is a red-letter day in the annals ot 
modern India, of which not only we ourselves, but our 
children and children’s children may well be proud.” ‘“ This 
is the third time,” said another, “that India is going to be 
ruled by an empress. The first was the widow of the 
Hindu King Agniborna; the second was the Rizia Begum, 
the daughter of the Mahommedan Emperor Altamash ; the 
third is the Queen Victoria, the English sovereign. But 
something greater,” he added, “has been achieved. Such 
a powerful sovereign of so vast a territory never ruled India. 
This proclamation may consequently be considered superior 
to all its kind.” ‘ The adoption this year by Her Majesty 
of a title directly derived from the Indian Empire,” said 
another eminent native nobleman, “is both a proof that 
England’s interest is still thoroughly identified with the 
welfare of this country, and a sign that Her Majesty does 
not hesitate to extend to the people of India the advan- 
tages which must accrue from the formation of an Indian 
Empire based on such glorious principles and traditions as 
those of the British nation.” “In all the changes that have 
taken place,” declared another, “ the present calls forth the 
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greatest rejoicing. London is 14,000 miles distant from 
India, yet in Her Majesty’s thoughts India is ever near, 
and the good of her Indian subjects her chief considera- 
tion.” “This signal event,” said a well-known native 
statesman (Sir Madava Rao), “ marks the completion and 
consolidation of a mighty political fabric. We know, we 
feel, we gratefully acknowledge the characteristics of the 
protecting pre-eminence symbolized by the imperial title.” 
‘Kind and generous were the words,” wrote another well- 
known chief, “with which the Viceroy made known Her 
Majesty’s motives for becoming our Empress ; such friendly 
sentiments so warmly expressed add much to the honour 
of my State, and stimulate the old dependents and well- 
wishers of Her Majesty to fresh acts of devotion and 
fidelity.” “The increased interest which Her Imperial 
Majesty has now been pleased to manifest on behalf of 
India,” said another chief, “by granting its inhabitants the 
privilege of calling their sovereign their own Empress has 
filled the land with joy. I shall always hold myself,” he 
added, “and the revenue of my ancestral State in readiness 
for the service of Her Imperial Majesty and her Indian 
Government, under the benign protection of which I and 
my people enjoy so many blessings.” 

Beyond the kharitas from native chiefs, of the loyalty 
and xaiveté of which but a faint idea is given by these few 
selections, there were some hundreds of addresses from 
public bodies as gratifying in appreciation of past rule as in 
their honest aspiration for future progress. Whilst some of 
these addresses recounted in graphic language the benefits 
of British administration, with special reference to the aboli- 
tion of infanticide and suttee, to hospitals, railways, and 
education ; others evinced considerable acquaintance with 
past history and a lively interest in the questions of the hour. 
“ The strength of England,” said some, “ lies in the loyalty 
and love of India. Let England be true to her trust, and 
India will be true to her faith.” ‘“ The vista of the future,” 
it was added, “ presents one endless view of glory to both 
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countries. If it should happen that Macaulay’s New 
Zealander shall take his stand amid a vast solitude upon 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul’s, may future ages and future nations cull wisdom and 
nobleness from the history of British rule in India.” “ We 
ask,” said others, ‘that our great legislative councils should 
be elective ; that there should be a branch of Parliament in 
India for all Indian affairs ; that high and responsible posts 
be opened to the better classes of natives; that we be per- 
mitted to keep arms; that our land rents and salt dues be 
decreased.” ‘ We hope,” said others, “that an effort will 
be made to associate the great native princes in the prac- 
tical work of the administration of British India, that the 
system of keeping political agents and military camps in 
native territories will give way to a more cordial association 
of chiefs in the councils * of the empire through some 
organization of a recognized diet or assembly, where they 
could meet one another and the great officers and statesmen 
who rule India and discuss all imperial questions.” “An 
imperial government,” it was added, ‘cannot be imagined 
without a constitution regulating its relations with depen- 
dent sovereigns. The germ of such an assembly exists 
in many durbar gatherings. Questions regarding the policy 
of small frontier wars with barbarous tribes, boundary 
disputes between Native States, and similar differences 
between British and non-British territory; the measures 
to be adopted with respect to rulers who misgovern their 


** This was an idea which occurred to many high authorities in India. 
The appointment by the Viceroy of certain counsellors of the Empress 
was to some extent an outcome of it. It was thought possible by some 
that an Imperial Privy Council might eventually be formed of some twenty 
members or so, who might either assemble when called together by the 
Viceroy or be entitled at any time to submit to the British Government 
their views upon public questions and projects of law relating to the 
empire. Such a council might, it was argued, be entirely separate and 
distinct from any existing institution ; it would be purely consultative, the 
members of it would have titles and salutes for life, and in course of time 
the system might be extended to local provinces and governments and 
prove of benefit in bringing to a solution questions on which it was good 
the public opinion should bear. 
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territories ; questions of adoption, extradition, coinage, and 
of imperial legislation might be referred to such a council.” 
“CQ Mother, O Beloved, O residing in the palace of London,” 
said other addresses, ‘the descendants of the great 
Emperor of Delhi are burnt in the fire of your might. 
Surely to-day angels will sing your Majesty’s glory in the 
heavenly regions where Yadhishva, the Son of Justice, who 
performed the great Rajasuya festival of Pandaras 3,000 
years ago at Delhi, now resides,” 

The warmth of feeling thus evinced by public bodies 
and others throughout India was reflected in the European 
and native press, the reproduction of whose opinions on 
on the subject space alone forbids. But the proclamation 
of the new title was not, after all, a matter of mere words. 
It was accompanied by numerous acts of grace, consisting 
generally of rewards granted for services inadequately 
recognized in the past; increases to pensions and jaghirs 
enjoyed by ancient native families whose unquestioned 
loyalty had rendered them deserving of assistance; the 
association of some of the leading native princes with the 
principal advisers of the Indian Government as “ Counsel- 
lors of the Empress,” forming a nucleus, in short, of a 
future Indian Privy Council; the granting of numerous 
increased salutes (a much-prized honour) to the principal 
native chiefs, and the presentation to them of commemora- 
tive medals and banners which, as was rightly considered 
at the time, are now* highly prized by them ; the conferring 
of honorary titles—a reward very dear to the native mind— 
on more than two hundred selected native noblemen and 
gentlemen ; the presentation of a large number of sunnuds, 
or certificates of honour, to native and other gentlemen 
throughout India holding such offices as honorary magis- 
trates, and members of municipal councils ; increases of pay 


* Asiatic chiefs have a great reverence for such emblems. The insig- 
nificant flags and banners given by the Emperors of Delhi are still treasured 
in native courts. It was not unwise to substitute for them banners and 
commemorative medals given by the Empress of India. 
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and allowances to the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and men of the native army in India, besides a 
large number of appointments to the Order of British 
India. 

There remained the more difficult task of devising some 
appropriate recognition on the part of Government of the 
claims of the British portion of the community, representing 
as it did the power in the past, by which the empire had 
been won and maintained, and in the present those on 
whose high qualifications England depended for its consoli- 
dation and advancement. The question was long and 
carefully considered, more especially as Lord Lytton, 
who never forgot the facts here stated, was personally 
anxious that some such recognition should be made. It 
seemed possible at one time to grant to all Europeans then 
serving under the Government of India an additional year’s 
service towards the pensions due to them on retirement. 
But certain objections, principally of a financial character, 
proved insuperable, and the idea was reluctantly aban- 
doned. It was therefore only possible to give some 
appointments to the Order of the Star of India; to create 
an order specially open to non-official classes, now known as 
the ‘‘ Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire ;” to im- 
prove in some degree the position of British officers serving 
in native regiments ; and to give a day’s pay to the seamen 
and soldiers serving the Queen-Empress within Indian 
limits on the day of the proclamation. That these and 
other rewards to Englishmen in India were not, as some 
perhaps anticipated, more material, was certainly not due 
to the Viceroy. 

Passing on to further interesting facts, it may be men- 
tioned that on the day of the proclamation of the new title 
nearly 16,000 prisoners were released throughout British 
India, carrying the feeling of rejoicing to a vast number of 
individuals in remote districts, who would probably have 
never heard of the occasion in any other way. It was 
suggested by some that this act might perhaps lead toa 
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disturbance of the public peace, or to an increase of crime. 
No such results took place. In fact, only two cases were 
brought to notice, after a considerable interval of time, in 
which prisoners so released were again recommitted on 
criminal charges. This was creditable to the judgment 
with which the selections for release were made, and it 
greatly enhanced the feeling of entire approbation with 
which this act of grace was viewed by the native community. 
Natives of India are little given as a rule to demonstra- 
tions of either grief or joy. But this boon was deeply felt. 
Some prisoners could not believe the news ; they appeared 
to be under a dream; but directly they understood that 
Pédshéh Victoria had something to do with the trans- 
action, and that it was an act of grace on her part, 
all doubt vanished; they broke up into knots of twos 
and threes; shout after shout burst from their throats 
while, “like a parcel of schoolboys let loose for a 
holiday,” they went their several ways, newly clothed, 
and with money to pay their journey home. The women 
who were released threw themselves at the feet of the 
officials crying and shouting for joy. The effect was so 
great on the nervous system of one man who had for years 
been paralyzed, that, to the astonishment of the medical 
men and others standing by, he stood up, thanked his 
Empress, and walked away with the rest. With regard 
to the prisoners at Port Blair and Singapore, the announce- 
ment was received with much joy. But when the first 
pleasure was over, some who had spent the best part of 
their lives in captivity felt anxiety as to what would 
await them at home. One man said, ‘I shall find no one 
whom I remember at home, but at least I shall die—the 
sooner the better—among my own people.” The head 
munshi of the Commissioner's Office at Port Blair had two 
years to serve for release. On reading out the list and 
finding his own name down for immediate release, he was 
so affected as to be entirely unable to go on with his task. 
In another case, a woman, a life-prisoner, was released. 
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She had been married to a term convict whose imprison- 
ment had expired, but who remained on the island to be 
with her and their family. On hearing her name called 
out for release, her husband and family rushed on the 
officer who was reading the list, embracing and _ blessing 
him with such earnestness that he could not for some time 
proceed with it. The one drawback, of course, to this 
great act of grace was the inevitable disappointment of 
those who were left behind in prison; but throughout 
India the general conduct of such prisoners greatly im- 
proved, whilst petty crimes and offences against discipline 
decreased in a marked degree. 

To the genius and personal supervision of the Viceroy, 
seconded, it must be added, by the goodwill of all classes 
in India, was due the success of the great event of which 
this is but a faint record. 

And now, be it said, “Empress Day” is ever looked 
upon in India as one of the great days of the year. 
We are indeed told by a graphic writer that even the 
humblest ryot, “who owns half an acre of ground and, it 
may be, two skinny Brahminy bullocks,” celebrates the day 
in his own humble fashion. Mahomed Dass, the magis- 
trate’s head baboo, stains his. pony’s mane and tail with 
a bright salmon pink, and in snow-white flowing garments 
and patent leather shoes, ambles through the village bazaar 
in trappings of cloth and spangles to pay visits to his friends. 
Long may the anniversary be dear to the two hundred and 
fifty million inhabitants of the greatest Eastern Empire that 
the world has ever seen! Long may our beloyed Sovereign's 
rule of that Empire be attended with the respect and affec- 
tion of every grade of Her subjects! Long may Her people 
look back with veneration and gratitude to the jubilee of a 
spotless and eventful reign, and appreciate the practical and 
worthy reasons which induced their Sovereign to assume 
the title of Empress of India! 


O. T. Burne. 











THE GREEKS IN ASIA. 


Wuen the Duke of Sparta took his Bachelor’s Degree last 
July, Mr. Tricoupis made an eloquent speech, during the 
course of which he is reported to have used the following 
words : 


“ Not only has King George ruled wisely and well so far as our home 
affairs are concerned, but he has been in full sympathy with all our national 
aspirations. He has been the centre of mutilated Hellenism, the acknow- 
ledged chief of the Greeks, who, living beyond our borders, are not his 
subjects, but nevertheless are loyal to him and hope in him. The prince, 
if he follow in his father’s footsteps, cannot but make us feel confident in 
our future destinies.” * 


Mr. Tricoupis was probably thinking at the time of the 
Greeks living in those territories, beyond the northern 
border, which his predecessor had vainly hoped to recover 
from the Turk. There are, however, other Greeks, natives 
of a greater, richer Greece, in Asia, who equally with their 
European brethren hope to see their day-dreams realized 
through the agency of King George and free Hellas. 
These Asiatic Greeks, destined some day to play an im- 
portant part in the ever-recurring Eastern Question, have 
hitherto attracted little attention. Political interest centres 
in Athens and Constantinople ; ordinary life under Turkish 
rule is uneventful; and if it were not that some Smyrniote 
occasionally falls into the hands of Greek brigands, or that 
misguided villagers sometimes try to escape Turkish mis- 
rule by fleeing to Russia, there would be little to remind us 
of the large and annually increasing Greek population in 
Anatolia. 

The dream of the Asiatic Greeks is a revived Byzan- 


* Times, July 31, 1886. 
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tine Empire, which shall extend eastward to the Anti- 
Taurus, and have its seat of government at Constantinople. 
They perceive, with the keen political instinct of their race, 
that the “Grand Turk” once driven from Constantinople 
and deprived of the prestige which he derives from its 
possession, could not long retain his hold upon Anatolia. 
With the western seaboard of Asia Minor in the hands of 
a rapidly increasing Greek population, and Russia playing 
the part of benevolent neighbour to the enterprizing 
Greeks of Cappadocia and Pontus, any attempt to create a 
modern empire of Rum with an Oriental court at Konieh 
or Brisa would be impossible. The Sultan must, in the 
fulness of time, pass beyond the Cilician Gates, never to 
return ; and the inheritance left void by his departure must 
fall to the Greeks. Greek patriots have an intense belief 
in themselves. They would greet with pitying smiles the 
sceptic who ventured to cast any doubt upon their eventual 
succession to this glorious inheritance; but their fertile 
brains have not yet thrown any practical light upon the 
process by which a Greek emperor is to be enthroned on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. In the west men look for 
guidance to King George, and the little kingdom which, 
with all its faults, has proved not unworthy of the position 
to which it was raised by the genius of Canning. In the 
south, north, and east, where men’s minds are less influenced 
by constant intercourse with the free sons of free Hellas, 
all hope is centred in Russia, the “deliverer” of oppressed 
Bulgaria. In either case, the Greeks consider it the bounden 
duty of every European nation, more especially of England, 
to help them, and they have a firm, enthusiastic belief in 
the ultimate destiny of their race. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands are 
the descendants of many tribes converted to Christianity 
and completely Hellenised during the period of Byzantine 
supremacy. The various tribes were amalgamated by 
ecclesiastical rule and religious zeal far more effectually than 
they could ever have been by Rome and her pro-consuls. 
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Churches arose in the most remote districts ;* the native 
dialects gave place everywhere to the language in which 
the gospel was written ; and Constantinople became at once 
the civil and ecclesiastical centre of the people. The 
religious connection with Constantinople has never been 
broken, and it thus happens that Anatolian Greeks, still 
faithful to their ancient traditions, have their eyes fixed 
upon that city rather than upon Athens. In the common 
parlance of the present day every one is a Greek who 
belongs to the Orthodox Church; and it is now almost 
impossible to say whether the inmates of any particular 
village are of Pontic, Cappadocian, Galatian, Phrygian, or 
pure Greek origin. The amalgamation was complete ; 
tribal distinctions were obliterated ; and the confusion was 
increased, after the Moslem conquest, by the enforced 
removal of entire communities from one portion of the 
empire to another. This mixed race is essentially Greek 
in polity and feeling ; it has definite views and objects, and 
though these may appear for the moment visionary and 
impracticable, they are none the less deserving of attention. 

The distribution of the Greeks in Asia Minor is remark- 
able. The settlements on the west coast are, as we shall 
presently see, the result of comparatively recent immigra- 
tion; whilst the eastern communities are remnants of the 
original Byzantine population which have held firmly to 
their faith through centuries of oppression. Whilst the 
Seljtik sultans ruled over their empire of Rtim the Chris- 
tians do not appear to have been treated with exceptional 
harshness ; but soon after the rise of the Ottoman Turks 
to power a change took place. The abominable boy- 
tribute was instituted, and, according to traditions handed 
down in the old Greek families, any one heard speaking 
Greek in the public streets had his tongue plucked out. It 


* The traveller at the present day is constantly astonished at finding 
the ruins of churches in the most secluded valleys of Anatolia—mute 
evidences of the prosperity of the country under the Byzantine emperors, 
and of the complete supersession of Paganism by Christianity. 
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is no wonder that the great mass of the people adopted 
Islam, and made haste to learn Turkish ; and that those who 
remained Christians lost their mother tongue. The Greeks 
who worked in the mines were allowed the special privilege 
of retaining not only their creed, but their language ; 
whilst those who lived in the subterranean villages of 
Cappadocia, or in the mountains of Pontus were able, from 
the peculiarity of their position, to defy the Turk and pre- 
serve their dialect. In all other inland communities Turkish, 
written with Greek characters, became the language of the 
Greek Christians. The people owe a debt of gratitude to- 
wards their priests who, during the darkest period of Turkish 
oppression, never allowed the feeling of nationality to die out, 
and preserved, as far as might be, some knowledge of the 
national language. There are, however, villages in the less 
accessible districts in which the Greek language has been so 
completely lost that the priest who recites the church service 
is as ignorant of its meaning as those who listen to him. 
It was my fortune to meet one such priest who had recently 
purchased a copy of the Psalms in Turkish, written in 
Greek characters, from an American co/porteur. He could 
hardly believe that they formed part of that Book which 
he was able to read but could not understand ; and was no 
less surprised than delighted at the new world which had 
been so unexpectedly opened to him. All this is, however, 
rapidly changing, and most strenuous efforts are being 
made to ensure a knowledge of Greek amongst the rising 
generation. It is impossible, within the limits of a maga- 
zine article, to describe with any fulness the varied con- 
ditions of life, the quaint habits, and the curious legends 
and traditions of these scattered Greek communities, but a 
few rough notes may, it is hoped, interest some of our 
readers in their present and future welfare. 

In the islands off the west coast of Asia Minor the 
Turk * is rapidly and surely giving place to the Greek. 


* A Turk in the Levant, and also in this article, isa Moslem who speaks 
Turkish ; he may, or he may not be, of Turkish origin, and most fres 
quently is not. 
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: ; - F 
Whenever land is for sale the purchaser is a Christian not a} 


Moslem ; and if the same rate of displacement continues, 
there will not, fifty years hence, be a Turk on the islands, 
The increase in material prosperity since the War of Inde- 
pendence is almost as marked in some of the islands as in 
free Hellas ; and each year the area devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the olive and vine is extended. It is true that the 
taxes are collected in a harsh and wasteful manner, and 
that a Christian is still at a disadvantage in the courts of 
law ; but, on the whole, the conditions of life are not very 
hard, and the islanders have a growing feeling of security 
which is not always felt by the villagers of Cappadocia. 
Every Greek islander from “far off” Samothraki to 
Rhodes knows that the European Powers would not permit 
any serious act of oppression on the part of the Porte; 
and that a ‘‘ massacre” on the smallest scale would probably 
be the forerunner of a Turkish exodus from Europe. 

Let us take, as an instance of insular progress, that 
most delightful of islands, Mytilene, where the hottest 
summers day is tempered by the cool sea breeze, and 
abundant springs give a never failing supply of pure limpid 
water, Less than forty years ago there were on the island 
60,000 Turks and 30,000 Greeks ; there are now 20,000 
Turks and 80,000 Greeks, and this change in the popula- 
tion has been accompanied by an ever-increasing prosperity. 
New houses are constantly being added to the numerous 
well-built villages ; the hillsides are clothed with olive and 
vine ; well-kept orchards grow fruit for the Constantinople 
market; and each year shows an increase in the exports 
and imports, The modern Lesbians are well made, hand- 
some of face, active, and intelligent; they are excellent 
itiefchants, good sailors, hard-working agriculturists, ot 
skilful craftsmen. The women are pretty, but aged at 
thirty ; they are spinners of flax, cotton, and wool, from 
which they make excellent cloths; and they excel in those 
beautiful embroideries which form part of every cirl't 
trousseau., 
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The island is the paradise of peasant proprietors, the 
despair of land registrars. More than three-fourths of the 
people are landowners ; and it is said, with fine exaggera- 
tion, that there are 3,000,000 properties. One Lesbian 
may hold from 400 to 500 parcels of ground scattered, as 
from a pepper-box, over hill and plain; whilst another 
may own but three or four olive trees. The possession of 
land has a sobering influence on the people. Throughout 
the island there is absolute security ; in striking contrast 
to the mainland, no one goes armed; and the only dis- 
turbers of the peace are the wild revellers who grow 
quarrelsome over their cups. The minute subdivision of 
the land is due to an old fashion, now fast dying out, which 
renders it incumbent upon a bride to bring to her husband 
a furnished house and plot of ground. The fashion has its 
inconveniences. Landed proprietors find it impossible to 
live upon their estates ; small scattered holdings add to the 
cost of transporting produce, and they are so unfavourable 
to the cultivation of wheat that two-thirds of the quantity 
required for consumption on the island has to be imported. 
If it were not for the safety-valve provided by the adjoin- 
ing coast districts there would soon be an economic revolu- 
tion. The Lesbians are good masons, excellent cabinet- 
makers, and cunning in the construction of all manner of 
water conduits. As summer approaches there is an exodus 
to the mainland where they ply their trades, and, as their 
enemies assert, live upon Turkish hospitality ; in the early 
autumn they return, laden with Moslem piastres, to help 
their wives with the olive crop. The fishermen are also 
away for weeks catching and drying octopi, with which the 
narrow seas abound, for the Constantinople and Smyrna 
markets. During the absence of the men the women 
cultivate the ground, and at the same period sturdy 
Albanians flock to the island to build the dry stone walls 
which form the basis of the terrace culture, and in the 
construction of which they are said to have no rivals. 

The relations of the sexes are still peculiarly Oriental. 
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village, the women in another. On festival days the men/ 


and women dance at opposite ends of the same field, and}, 


they never mix with each other. Maidens go to church 


but twice a year—on Easter Day for conscience’ sake, and} 


on St. Theodore’s Day to meet their future husband, a 


custom probably handed down from the days when Chris- | 


tian maidens did not go to church through fear of amorous 
Turks who lay in wait by the way. A love-match is un- 





known ; wise match-makers arrange the preliminaries of | 
marriage. There is much hard bargaining ; a. 
which may collapse over a copper stewpan, go on for f 


months. When the terms are finally settled, a formal con- 


tract is drawn up and signed, and if either of the high f 
contracting parties fail to carry it out within twelve months, | 
he or she has to pay to per cent., ad valorem, on the f 


lady's dowry. The dowry fashion, which prevails amongst 
Moslems as well as Christians, bears hardly on the men. 
A father must go on slaving until he has earned the dowries, 
without which he cannot hope to marry his daughters ; and 


a brother cannot, for very shame, marry before his sisters | 
have been settled in life. The custom occasionally leads | 
to comical, sometimes to tragical, situations ; and, as may 
be readily understood, it does not tend to family rejoicings } 


when a girl is born into the world. 

European culture is extending among the wealthier 
classes, and strenuous efforts are being made to educate 
the masses. Education is free, supported by communal 
taxes and legacies. Each village has its primary schools 
in which Greck is taught by masters and mistresses who 
are either free Hellenes or Lesbians who have passed a 
qualifying examination at Athens. All boys and girls 
when they leave the schools are able to read and write, 
and the girls to sew and embroider. From the primary 
schools the boys can pass to a high school or college, 
which claims equal rank with those of Smyrna and 
Chios. In this college the course of instruction includes 





On Sundays and holy days the men sit in one part of the) 
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of the | Greek, French, and Turkish ; and a sufficiently high stan- 
-meny dard is maintained in all branches of knowledge to 
, and} enable the lads, if they so mind, to go on to the Lyceum at 
hurchY Athens. This general education of the masses would soon 





andy) jead to the disappearance of most of the old customs and 
sitios 4) quaint superstitions with which the island abounds if it 
-hris- | were not for the conservatism of the priests. All praise 
OFrous § and honour is due to those priests who in the dark days 
S un- | did so much to preserve the religion and language of the 
wy of! Greeks; but the parish priests of the present day run 
tions, | some danger of being left behind by the rising generation, 
n for} and if they do not take care, a time will come when they 
con} will no longer be able to retain their hold upon the people. 
high On the mainland the displacement of the Turkish popu- 
ths, | Jation by Greeks is, perhaps, more marked than it is on the 
1 the | islands. Villages and even districts which, less than fifty 
ngst} years ago, were Moslem are now partly or wholly 
men. § Christian. On the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora 
yri€S, | most of the villages are Greek ; the Greeks are in a large 
| and majority on the island of Marmora, and the smaller islands; 
Sters | they are quite one-half of the population in the Dardanelles 
leads district; and they are rapidly increasing in numbers, 
may | wealth, and influence. From Edremid, the ancient Adra- 
“8S | myttium, to Smyrna, the villages on the coast are nearly 
all Greek, the rich lands in the valleys of the Caicus, 
thier the Hermus, and the Meander are gradually passing 
cate | into Greek hands; at Pergamum, Philadelphia, Manisa, 
nal | Aidin, &c :, the Greeks are increasing, the Turks decreasing ; 
1001s fF « Giaour” Smyrna has a native Greek population of over 
Who } 30,000, in addition to more than 20,000 free Hellenes ; 
ed @ } and the many villages round Smyrna which were at one 
girls time almost exclusively Moslem, are now almost exclu- 
rite, | sively Greek. A similar change is taking place in the 
nary | coast districts south of Smyrna, but there it is not so 
lege, marked, for the rough nature of the country renders it 
and | Jess attractive to settlers. 
udes The origin of this colonization of the coast districts 
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must be sought in the increased security to life and 
property which the Greeks have enjoyed since the War 
of Independence, and the establishment of Greece as a 
kingdom by the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. At first 
little effect was produced, but the condition of the Chris- 
tians was further improved by the Treaty of Hunkiar 
Iskalissi ; the issue of the Hatti Sherif of Giilhaneh ; and 
the Crimean War. Since the Crimean War and the 
publication of the Hatti Hamayun, in 1856, the European 
Ambassadors at Constantinople and the numerous Consuls 
throughout the Levant have constantly brought pressure 
to bear upon the Porte in favour of the native Christians ; 
and the last Turco-Russian War, which resulted in such 
an enormous loss of Moslem life and proved so disastrous 
to Turkey, has greatly improved the status of Christians 
throughout the Ottoman Empire. Security to life led to 
a rapid increase in the population of the islands, and men 
commenced emigrating to the rich fertile plains of the 
adjoining coast, where they could earn a livelihood with 
greater ease, and eventually acquire land. The movement, 
once started, went on at an ever-increasing rate, and it is 
estimated that more than 200,000 Greek islanders have 
emigrated into the Smyrna districts alone during the last 
forty years. 

Greek colonization has not unfrequently followed in 
the footsteps of humble commercial enterprise. Andreas, 
the younger son of a large family, finds himself unable to 
make his way in his native island; he forthwith invests 
his small earnings in miscellaneous articles, especially such 
as are in favour with Moslem wives and maidens, and 
starts off to seek his fortune as a pedlar, on the mainland. 
He sells his goods at from 50 to 100 per cent. profit, and 
lives whilst travelling on Turkish hospitality ; when he 
has disposed of his stock he returns to the nearest town to 
replenish, and then takes to the road again. After a little 
experience Andreas settles in a Turkish village, and opens 
a small shop; he is always ready to give credit on good 
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security, at a high rate of interest, and, for a further con- 
sideration, to take payment in kind; he receives the corn, 
oil, or whatever it may be, at prices much below their 
market value, and readily disposes of them at a profit, 
through his compatriots in the nearest town. Needless to 
say, Andreas grows rich whilst the villagers grow poor; he 
is soon joined by his cousin Dimitri, and others, who have 
heard of his success, and the peasants become poorer still ; 
at last a succession of bad harvests places them at the 
mercy of Andreas and his friends, and forces them to part 
with their houses and land; they move further inland and 
the village becomes a Greek colony. It is the same with 
the wealthier Turks ; the old Bey, who owns a large estate 
near our village, has always kept open house and never 
taken thought of the morrow; he has still to entertain his 
guests, and marry his children, but his expenses have 
increased, and he is sometimes in want of ready-money ; 
he applies to Andreas who is always pleased to supply his 
wants, on good security, at 25 to 30 per cent. interest. 
The Bey never dreams of paying, and the debt increases 
until one dark day, Andreas closes his purse and threatens 
to sell the old man up. In the good old days Andreas 
would have lost his head, and the Bey’s lands would have 
passed intact to his heirs; now, a compromise is effected, 
part of the land is surrendered at once, and for an additional 
loan the remainder goes to the Greek at the old Bey’s 
death. Even at the present day Andreas is hardly in a 
position to fight his battles with the Bey alone; he gets 
a cousin from free Hellas to join him in the loan and thus 
secures the support of the Greek Consul. The debt 
becomes a European question; the Bey knows that if he 
went into Court he would have to pay his debt to the last 
para; and he therefore prefers to give up part of his 
property. In nearly every town Moslems are now found 
who have been reduced from comparative affluence to 
poverty; and who vainly regret that they had not paid 
more attention to the old precept to distrust the Greeks. 
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There is now going on in these coast districts, what 
might almost be called a struggle for existence between 
Greek and Turk, and in this struggle the advantages 
are all on the: side of the Christian. The Greek 
marries young, is very prolific, and, living under more 
favourable conditions than the Turk, manages to raise 
his family. He is shrewder, better educated, suffers 
less from official robbery than his neighbour, and is 
not liable to the conscription. The Turk, on the 
other hand, rarely raises a large family; infanticide 
and abortion are common; there is no skilled medical 
attendance ; and half the peasant children die before they 
attain their first year. The Turk is apathetic; his edu- 
cation, which consists of learning verses from the Koran 
in a language that he does not understand, hardly fits him 
for a struggle with the keen-witted Greek ; he has to bear 
the full burden of the conscription, to supply recruits for 
the police force, and altogether his pursuits are more 
calculated to shorten life than those of the Greek. 

The busy town of Aivali, opposite Mytilene, is a good 
example of Greek progress on the mainland. In June, 
1821, when the Greek fleet, under Tombazes, anchored 
off the island of Muskonisi in support of an expected 
rising of Anatolian Greeks, Aivali, or Kydonies, was a 
flourishing commercial town. It had 30,000 inhabitants, 
3,000 stone houses, churches, oil mills, soap works, and a 
celebrated college which had been founded in 1813. No 
town in the Levant had more civil freedom; it enjoyed 
special privileges granted by the Sultan, and its municipal 
authorities were elected by the people. On the 15th of 
June the Turks poured into the town from the surrounding 
villages; it was burned and destroyed; and, with the 
exception of 4,000 saved by the Greek fleet, all its inhabi- 
tants were murdered or sold into slavery. For thirty 
years Aivali lay waste and desolate; it then began to rise 
from its ashes, and it is now a flourishing town of from 
35,000 to 40,000 inhabitants, all Greek, with a Greek 
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Town Council, and Greek-speaking Turkish officials. On 
Muskonisi, separated from Aivali by a few hundred yards 
of shallow water, a town of almost equal size is growing up, 
and the Turkish village of Ayasmat, whose people took a 
leading part in the murders of 1821, is now almost entirely 
Greek. The Greeks of Aivali have been allowed con- 
siderable latitude in the management of their affairs, and 
they have shown themselves not unworthy of the trust. 
They have organized a Greek police force to protect their 
olive gardens, and a night-watch to patrol the town after 
dark ; and they have also a fire brigade with four small 
engines. The traditions of the old college have evidently 
not been lost, for nowhere has a more determined and 
successful effort been made to provide gratuitous education 
for the rising generation. Profuse expenditure on edu- 
cation is a national characteristic, and to acquire a sufficient 
fortune to found and maintain a school or hospital in his 
native town is the honourable ambition of many a Greek 
merchant. The wealthy Aivaliotes have not been behind 
hand in these matters ; they have established a gymnasium 
in which French, Turkish, and ancient Greek are taught 
besides mathematics, history, and geography; a higher 
school for girls in which French is taught, several smaller 
schools for boys and girls, and a &zxdergarten on the most 
approved model. Masters and mistresses are brought 
from Athens, and good editions of the Greek classics are 
obtained from Germany. From these schools young men, 
whose parents can afford the expense, go to Athens or 
Constantinople to complete their education, and they return 
as doctors, merchants, or schoolmasters, to stimulate others 
by their example. Aivali has some dozen churches, a large 
hospital, several hundred shops, and two hotels, but it is 
above all things an “oil town,” three steam and ninety 
hand presses are constantly squeezing oil from the crushed 
olives, and a dozen manufactories are converting the refuse 
into soap; oil is in the air you breathe, in the water you 
drink, and, at every footstep on the unpaved streets, it 
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oozes from the fatty earth. There are also numerous stills 
in which the famous mastic of Aivali is made, and so many 
cafés in which it is consumed as to give rise to the ill- 
conditioned report that an Aivaliote never goes to bed 
sober. Whether this accusation be right or wrong, there 
can be no question that more life and activity is to be 
found in Aivali than in any other town of Anatolia with 
the single exception of Smyrna.* 

The colonists who have been pouring into Western 
Anatolia are enterprizing, intelligent, keen-witted, and 
gifted with a rare commercial instinct. They have an 
ardent love of, and desire for liberty, coupled with a deeply- 
rooted intolerance of every one who happens to differ from 
them in creed or opinion. With many of the best quali 
ties of the Hellenic race they combine some of the worst, 
such as instability of character, indifferent morality, and 
disregard of truth. They are at the same time parsi- 
monious and extremely fond of show; the better class 
houses in the towns are built on a European model, but 
all around them is waste; the rooms are fitted with cheap, 
showy, French or Austrian furniture, which is only used on 
state occasions ; the women of the family, mere household 
drudges, clad in simple garments during the week, turn out 
on Sundays and féte days to flaunt their abundant jewelry 
and gaudy coloured silk dresses in the eyes of their neigh- 
bours ; the food, except when a guest is to be honoured, is 
of the simplest, and, to a European, there is a general air 
of discomfort about the domestic life which is not inviting. 
Drunkenness is very prevalent, and, in the larger towns, 
the young Greeks spend their evenings at some casino, or 
café-chantant, where drink, play, and loose companionship 
do not tend to improve their morality. 

Thieving and brigandage are supposed to find a natural 


* The development of Smyrna has been equally remarkable during the 
last forty years ; it is rapidly becoming a European rather than an Oriental 
town, but, as its development is largely due to European trade and 
companies, Aivali has been selected as an example of Greek enterprise. 
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home amongst the Greeks of Western Anatolia ; they are, 
it is true, far too frequent, and sometimes assume alarming 
proportions, but, on the whole, the condition of the country 
has been much exaggerated. Brigandage is due partly to 
Turkish misgovernment, and partly to political agitation, 
and if it were not for the connivance of Turkish officials 
and the evils of Hellenic Consular arrangements, the 
crime could soon be checked. In the Symrna district 
a large majority of the criminals are Hellenes, but the 
Greek Consul has no power to try them; they have to 
be sent to Greece where they are rarely tried, and whence 
they sometimes return by the next boat. The Greek 
Consuls are afraid or unwilling to deal with the criminals ; 
and it is only when a determined man, like the late 
Midhat Pasha, happens to be Governor, that they are kept 
in order. Midhat Pasha quieted Smyrna by seizing and 
locking up a hundred of the most notorious criminals, 
who had previously been allowed to walk the streets 
untouched ; when he fell, the Greek Consul applied for 
their release, the new Governor gave way, and the 
robberies recommenced. The question of Greek pro- 
tection is a very delicate one, and must always be a 
source of danger. Near Smyrna there are villages 
wholly colonized by free Hellenes who claim the _pro- 
tection of their Consul, and in one case, the Greek 
Consul is said to have claimed as Hellenes the Greeks 
of a certain village, who had for several generations 
been Ottoman subjects. According to Ottoman law no 
Turkish subject can leave landed property to an alien, 
and it is therefore obvious that there must always be 
troublesome agrarian and other questions which can be 
used as a pretext, should either Greece or Turkey wish 
to quarrel. 

The Greeks of the south coast of Asia Minor are far 
less educated and less enterprizing than those on the west ; 
and, with the exception of a few merchants and educated 
men, they speak only Turkish. Long servitude and loss 
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of language have had a depressing effect; the national 
character has deteriorated; the old Greek liveliness has 
disappeared ; and the genius, the liberal spirit, and love of 
arts of the ancient Hellene have been replaced by igno- 
rance, servility, and gross superstition. Everywhere, how- 


ever, progress is now being made; Makri, the ancient 
Telmessus, has sufficient commerce to ensure a weekly 
_ visit from the steamer that plies between Smyrna and 
Adalia; and the Greeks of Castel Rosso still show, as 
sponge-fishers and smugglers, that boldness and indepen- 
dence which characterized them when their land-locked 
harbour was a nest of pirates. No change can be more 
striking than that from Aivali, with its bustling activity, to 
the quaint and somewhat sleepy medizeval town of Adalia, 
where each step brings us face to face with some striking 
relic of Roman, Seljuk, or Venetian rule, and massive walls 
still separate the Christian from the Moslem quarter. Until 
1812, when Muhammad II. broke the power of the local 
chief, Tekkeh Oglu, the position of the Adaliote Greeks 
was one of great misery; the reforms of Muhammad 
brought some alleviation, but the people had lost their 
language, and with it had gone that desire for education 
so congenial to the Hellene. The War of Independence 
gave rise to a slight movement in favour of Hellenism, but 
it soon died out, and showed no symptom of revival until the 
Crimean War. The last Turco-Russian War has, however, 
been a new starting-point, and efforts are being made to 
ensure the complete Hellenization of the community. 
There are now two schools for boys and two for girls, with 
masters and mistresses who have been educated at Athens ; 
and as there was no one with sufficient spirit to endow the 
schools, the School Committee was granted a monopoly of 
the wax used in the churches ; this gives an income of £300 
a year, and with a small tax, provides free education for all 
children. 

The Adaliote Greeks have many striking peculiarities ; 
in feature, dress, and habits, they often resemble Jews more 
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nearly than their co-religionists in the west ; and there is 
a story of a certain Archbishop of Pisidia, who, upon 
landing at Adalia to visit his diocese for the first time, 
asked in an indignant tone why all the Jews in the place 
had come out to greet him instead of his flock. There is, 
in fact, a native tradition that the Adaliote Greeks are 
descended from Jews brought from Palestine, and forcibly 
converted to Christianity, during the time of the Empire— 
possibly a reminiscence of something that occurred in 
Hadrian’s reign. The Adaliotes are, as a rule, ignorant, 
illiterate, and opposed to education; there is much drun- 
kenness, and their habits and dress are thoroughly Asiatic. 
They talk Turkish, and write it in Greek ; the priests, who 
officiate in Greek, do not understand what they read; and 
though the young learn Greek in the schools, they rarely 
use it in conversation. Pan-Hellenism is, however, 
spreading, and it seems impossible for the rising generation, 
after studying the noble literature of ancient Greece, to 
relapse into barbarism. Their home and family life is 
miserable, and quite as despotic as that of the Moslems; 
the men eat with their fingers, and apart from the family ; 
there are no tables, and the food is served in a copper 
dish placed on a stool; there are no beds; both sexes lie 
on the ground without taking off their clothes; except 
when they go to the bath, the women rarely comb their 
hair; the young men are beginning to wear European 
clothes, but the girls follow the conservatism of their 
mothers both in dress and habits. The women wear a 
fez, with a narrow cotton necktie wound round it, and a 
gilt plaque on the top; the hair is cut short in front so as 
to leave a straight lock on either side, and long plaited 
tails of false hair, sometimes decorated with gold sequins, 
hang down behind ; they wear gaudy silk trowsers, embroi- 
dered jackets of velvet or cloth, long robes, like dressing- 
gowns, open in front and closed behind, and the highest 
heeled of French boots. The ladies have a great weakness 
for jewelry, and some of the necklaces, &c., made of old 
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Venetian coins and Ghazis (the gold coins of Muhammad) 
are not only beautiful, but valuable. 

Marriages are generally arranged by agents representing 
the interested parties, and as soon as the preliminaries are 
settled, the betrothal follows ; there is no ceremony, but two 
handkerchiefs are given to the agents by the parents of the 


girl as a token, and one of these is given to the bridegroom- 
elect, who keeps it till the wedding. Marriages always 
take place on Sundays, and some time beforehand the 
bride-elect and her friends meet to pack the trousseau, 
which consists of clothes, cooking utensils, and other house- 
hold necessaries. On the Saturday the bride’s parents 
keep open house, and her friends and relations present her 
with gold sequins, which are placed on a plate in front of 
her. On the Sunday the bridegroom is shaved and has a 
bath, and the bride dresses herself in bridal attire, which 
has previously been sent to her by the bridegroom, so that 
she may go to church dressed in his clothing. In the after- 
noon the bride is blindfolded, and closely veiled, a proces- 
sion is then formed by the female relatives of the bridegroom, 
and, headed by discordant, noisy music, the bride is dragged 
to church by her two best ladies. It is obligatory for the 
bride to show the greatest grief, and unwillingness at 
leaving her old home; and should she fail in this respect 
the groom may give her up on the ground that such a 
hard-hearted girl would never make a good wife. After 
the usual ceremony of the Greek Church, the priest ties the 
bridal crowns together with a silk string, and the marriage 
cannot be consummated until he cuts the string on the 
following Tuesday. From the church, the bridal procession, 
now unaccompanied by music, proceeds to the groom's 
house, which has been ready swept and garnished ; leaving 
for a moment the guests outside, the newly-married pair 
enter the house, and the groom removes the bride’s veil ; 
the lady then humbly kneels and kisses her husband’s hand 
in token of submission, and he, raising her up, presents her 
with a purse, filled according to his means, and places her 
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under a bower of branches, in a corner of the reception- 
room, to receive the guests, who are now admitted. As 
each guest passes the bride, she bends and kisses his hand ; 
and during the reception, which sometimes lasts for hours, 
she is never allowed to sit down. Dancing and feasting of 
a very noisy, convivial kind, now commence, and continue 
day and night until the Tuesday ; and during this time the 
bride and bridegroom are never allowed to be alone to- 
gether fora moment. On the Monday the groom’s friends 
present gold sequins to the bride, which are generally made 
into necklaces ; and the groom and his father-in-law keep 
accurate lists of the gifts with a view to future restoration 
on similar occasions. Whilst going through this long, 
tedious ordeal, the newly-married couple are constantly 
haunted by the fear that some enemy may suddenly appear 
and publicly tie a knot in his handkerchief; for, should 
this dire event take place, they can never live together as 
man and wife, and must part for ever. All the ceremonies 
and superstitions with regard to death and burial, which 
are prevalent amongst the Greek islanders, exist in an 
exaggerated degree ; when, for instance, a death occurs, a 
small jar of water is placed on the top of the house, and no 
cooking is allowed for forty days. During this period the 
friends, relatives, and even neighbours are obliged by 
custom to supply the mourners with soup and boiled fowl. 
Superstitions such as belief in the evil eye, in lucky or 
unlucky days for commencing a journey, changing a resi- 
dence, or doing any particular work; in the efficacy of 
charms for curing diseases, in love philtres, in sorcery, &c., 
are common to Moslem and Christian; and both have a 
firm belief in the healing properties of a spring, to the west 
of Adalia, in which the image of the Virgin is said to have 
been seen. Every Sunday and Friday numbers of people 
visit the spring, and on Lady-Day the Christians have a 
convivial meeting which lasts two or three days. These 
superstitions have far more influence over the daily life of 
the Greeks than their religion, for they do not understand 
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a word of the church service, and look upon church atten- 
dance as a mere form which must be gone through to 
ensure salvation. All the old customs and traditions will 
disappear as education and civilization progresses ; but it 
is to be hoped that, before the old order gives place to the 
new, some one may do for the Greeks of the south coast 
what Mr. Theodore Bent has done for those of the 
Cyclades. 

The Greek communities of Eastern Anatolia may be 
roughly grouped into those of the Cappadocian plains ; those 
of Kaisariyeh and Mount Argzeus; and those of Pontus. 
The Cappadocian Greeks have a reputation throughout 
Asia Minor for energy and commercial activity ; there are 
few towns in which a merchant from Kaisariyeh is not to 
be found ; and the rocky nature of the country drives even 
the poorer classes to seek their living elsewhere. Perhaps 
the most interesting ¢vaz¢ in the character of these Greeks 
is their intense love of their native country ; the great am- 
bition of every man is to earn sufficient money to enable 
him to build a house and settle down in his beloved Cappa- 
docia. The young men go off to Constantinople for a few 
years, and then return to marry and build a house ; a couple 
of years of married life sees the end of their savings, and 
they have to revisit the capital, sometimes remaining there 
ten or fifteen years, to earn sufficient to support themselves 
and their wives for the remainder of their lives. Each 
village is connected with some particular guild in Constan- 
tinople ; one supplies daka/s or small storekeepers, another 
sellers of wine and spirits, another driers of fish, another 
makers of caviare, another porters, and so forth. One curious 
result of this acquaintance with the outer world is that the 
travelled Cappadocians take a keen interest in European 
politics, and that the weekly post brings to every village 
one or more copies of the Greek newspapers published in 
Stambul. The people have no marked political aspirations 
such as those which prevail amongst the Greeks of the 
west coast ; they dream, it is true, of a new Byzantine 
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Empire, but any sympathies they can spare from an all- 
absorbing love of money and gain are devoted to the 
Russian. 

The south Cappadocian district, in which St. Gregory 
of Naziarizus once ministered, shows many signs of growing 
prosperity ; building is going on, and the people are 
vacating, for houses above ground, the subterranean vil- 
lages, to which they owe the preservation of their faith and 
language. These villages are known by Greek as well as by 
Turkish names ; in some Greek is spoken by Moslem and 
Christian, in others a Graco-Turk jargon, and in others 
Turkish only; and this mixture is found even in the 
churches where the descriptive remarks on the holy pictures 
are often in Turkish written in Greek characters. Some 
of the villages have a mixed Greek and Turk population, 
but they are of the same stock, and the features of the 
people throughout the district have a certain resemblance 
to those of the race depicted on the Cappadocian monu- 
ments. The only distinction between Greek and Turk, 
except such as is directly due to difference of religion, is 
the quaint head-dress of the Christian women; a cloth 
coming just above the mouth and wound round the chin 
and head like the bandage of a corpse. The superstitions 
and traditions are also the same: both sects reverence the 
skeleton of St. Gregory at Gelvereh, and in one instance, 
at Mamasstin, the Momoasson of the Itineraries, the Chris- 
tians and Moslems own a church in common, and hold in 
equal veneration a box of human bones, said by the one to 
be the bones of St. Mamas, and by the other to be those of 
a celebrated Christian who adopted Islam as his religion. 

The whole district is filled with rock-hewn habitations, 
churches, and tombs, but the most remarkable excavations 
are the subterranean villages already alluded to. Hassa- 
keui, a typical village, is, to outward view, simply a collec- 
tion of mud hovels on a bare level plain ; but each hovel 
is connected with a subterranean house excavated in the 
soft volcanic rock. The visitor, on entering one of the 
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hovels is conducted through a winding passage, with mud 
walls, to a closed doorway ; here the passage begins to 
descend, and when it has attained a depth sufficient to allow 
of a roof of rock, from three to four feet, it is closed by a 
huge cheese-shaped stone, which can be run backwards and 
forwards at will. The mechanism is not unlike that of the 
well-known entrance to the Tombs of the Kings at Jeru- 
salem, except that in this case the stone can only be moved 
from the inside. In ordinary times the stone is rolled back 
into a passage prepared to receive it, and is kept in 
position by a small stone wedge ; when danger threatens, 
and the family retire below ground, the wedge is removed, 
and the great stone disc rolls across the passage into a 
groove cut for it in the opposite wall. All the underground 
houses are on the same pattern—a large chamber for the 
horses, oxen, goats, and donkeys, with mangers and store- 
places for grain and fodder; two or three smaller chambers 
for the use of the family, with recesses for bedding and 
cooking utensils, and a well or cistern supplied by rain and 
snow water. The houses communicate with each other by 
rock-hewn passages, provided with rolling-stone doors, but 
usually closed by dry stone walls; there is thus perfect 
circulation throughout a subterranean village, and if one 
house is forced by an enemy, the inmates retire to the next 
and close the passage behind them. On the approach of 
danger the villagers drive in their live stock, close the 
passages, and remain under ground until the storm has 
blown over; and their religious wants, during seclusion, 
are met by one or more subterranean churches. The last 
time that the population bodily disappeared below ground 
was during the troubled period when an Egyptian army 
marched through the Cilician gates, and sent a force to 
occupy Kaisariyeh. 

The Greeks of Kaisariyeh still display that force of 
character and aptitude for commercial enterprize which has 
made their city through all ages the trade centre of Eastern 
Anatolia. Their talented prelate, who is not unknown to 
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Western divines, has devoted his energies to the education 
and welfare of his flock; under his fostering care schools 
are being established in the villages, and unceasing efforts 
are being made to improve the condition of the peasantry. 
The villages on the slopes of Argzeus offer a spectacle of 
wealth, comfort, and prosperity which is not to be found 
elsewhere in the interior. Under the term Pontic Greeks, 
may be included all those Greeks who live in the hill- 
country bordering the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
They are generally agriculturists, and in many instances 
have preserved their language as well as their religion. Far 
more ignorant, and far less cultivated in every way than 
the Cappadocian Greeks, they have often the sturdiness and 
independence of mountaineers, and have been known to meet 
in open fight and hold their own against the dreaded Circas- 
sians. The mountain Greeks are exceedingly superstitious, 
and entirely under the influence of their priests, who are little 
more advanced than themselves. In some of the wilder 
districts the men present a rather uncouth appearance, with 
their long unkempt hair, and eager, excitable manner ; but 
they are, when their fear or caution is overcome, extremely 
hospitable to strangers ; and any one who wishes to observe 
primitive Greek habits, and gather up the old Greek folk- 
lore before it has passed away, could not do better than 
spend a couple of months with them in their lovely moun- 
tain homes. The sympathies of these Pontic Greeks are 
entirely Russian, and every year a few families emigrate, 
not always to their own profit, to Russian soil. 

The Anatolian Greeks are clannish, and firmly united 
by one common bond—the orthodox Greek Church ; they 
are active, intelligent, and naturally endowed with a quick 
perception ; laborious, engaged day and night upon their 
affairs, and devoted to commercial pursuits ; they learn 
quickly and well, and become doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
accountants, innkeepers, &c., thus filling all the professions ; 
they are very imitative, and easily led by those who win 
their confidence ; but gifted with an irritating self-compla- 
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cency and prone to reject advice, especially when it is given 
with an affectation of superiority. They have that versa- 
tility of character, that love of adventure and intrigue which 
distinguished the ancient Greeks ; and a certain restlessness 
and “smartness” in their commercial dealings and specula- 
tions which not unfrequently lead to disaster ; at the same 
time they have a power of recuperation, which is quite 
American; anda man who has lost a fortune one day, seems 
to find little difficulty in amassing a new one. Wealth is 
considered the chief happiness of life, and a love of gain, 
developed early in life, begets too often a belief that all 
means of obtaining it are fair. It is a lamentable fact that 
the pursuit of riches has been so absorbing as to leave little 
room for those nobler sentiments which raise men above 
their fellows ; yet who can blame the educated Greek 
Christian who, practically debarred from all participation in 
the government of his country, finds employment for his 
active intellect in the delicate demesnes of commerce and 
finance. The democratic feeling is very strong; the sole 
aristocracy is that of wealth, which every one may acquire ; 
and ancient lineage or rank confer no special distinction. 
The children of rich and poor go to the same schools, and 
receive the same free education; and thus every Greek 
arrived at man’s estate thinks that he is equally fitted with 
his compeers to rule a state, to lead an army in the field, or 
to command a fleet. 

The Greeks contribute nothing but the poll-tax to the 
military strength of Turkey, and as little as they can to its 
revenue; they have, however, much power and influence in 
the provinces, from the hold which they have acquired on 
the finances of the country. Greek financiers at Constan- 
tinople, Greek tax-gatherers, and business agents in the 
provinces, monopolize more than half the financial transac- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire. They would thus appear to 
have an interest in supporting Ottoman domination; but 
the spread of Pan-Hellenism is creating a feeling that there 
are higher interests connected with a resuscitation of the 
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Byzantine Empire. Amongst the many causes which are 
tending to the Hellenization of the Asiatic Greeks, are the 
spread of education, the patriotic feelings awakened by 
studying the literature of ancient Greece ; the presence, as 
teachers, of men and women who can speak, from personal 
experience, of free Hellas and her capital, and above all, 
the annual gathering at the island in the midst of the 
fEgean, which has so happily been selected to be the Delos 
of the modern Greek. Whether the desire for a Byzantine 
Empire will ever pass beyond mere sentiment, depends 
upon Europe ; the Greeks of Asia will not move without a 
promise of European assistance ; but it is highly probable 
that if Russia, in furtherance of her own designs, were to 
send a fleet to the west coast of Asia Minor, and incite the 
people to rise, they would do so. The Greeks do not want 
the Russian, and have no particular affection for him ; but 
they want freedom, and to obtain it they will make use of 
any one who will help them. Greek politicians are not 
troubled with vain scruples in the pursuit of their object ; 
the friend of yesterday will be cursed to-day, and blessed 
to-morrow, according as he is supposed to oppose or sup- 
port their visionary schemes. The position the Greeks 
occupy in Europe and Asia, and the increased importance 
which Greek countries have acquired by the opening of the 
Suez Canal, render their future secure. Every year which 
passes without a violent reopening of the Eastern Question 
is in their favour ; they can afford to wait, and, whilst taking 
every advantage of their geographical position, and the 
commercial instinct of their race, allow their destiny to work 
itself out. A strong Greek State would, I believe, be advan- 
tageous to England; but the idea of a new Byzantine 
Empire is a dream of the far-distant future ; vast changes 
must take place before it can come within the range of 
practical politics ; and meantime the Greeks of Asia would 
do well to bear in mind that Russia’s policy is the same 
now as it was when the Emperor Nicholas addressed the 
following pregnant words to Sir Hamilton Seymour :— 
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“T will never permit an attempt at the reconstruction of the Byzantine 
Empire, or such an extension of Greece as would render her a powerful 
State : still less will I permit the breaking up of Turkey into little republics. 
—asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis, and other revolutionists of 
Europe ; rather than submit to any of these arrangements I would go to: 
war, and would carry it on as long as I have a man and a musket left.” 


C. W. WILson. 
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FAMOUS WOMEN OF INDIA. 


In an article contributed by Mr. Keene to Zhe National 
Review of last October, that writer pourtrayed, in the in- 
teresting style of which he is a master, some of the “ women 
of Indian history.” In selecting the Empress Nur Jahan 
and the Begam Samru as the chief illustrations of his theme 
Mr. Keene had, doubtless, an eye to the theatrical fitness 
which brings into prominence men and women whose 
careers startle and amaze. It must be admitted, too, that 
whilst Nur Jahan is a type of the Muhammadan lady of a 
lofty social position in the palmy days of Muhammadan 
supremacy in India, the Begam Samru not unfaithfully 
illustrates the position which could be attained in the days 
of the decay of that suprema:; by a lady in whose veins 
flowed the blood of the Turk or of the Arab. I venture to 
think, however, that there are types nobler, and characters 
more sympathetic, illustrative of the real women of India, 
than those mentioned by Mr. Keene. To one of these, 
Sikandar Begam of Bhopal, he has indeed referred, only, 
however, to dismiss her in two lines. There are others, 
scarcely less interesting, but standing on a lower moral 
platform, who are at least typical. To one or two of the 
more famous of both these classes, I propose now to devote 
a few pages. 

The noblest type of the Hindu rulers was the lady who 
is known as Alia or Ahlya Bae. To understand what this 
woman was, what she accomplished, what obstacles she over- 
came, it is necessary to take a glance at the principality over 
which she ruled, and the circumstances which called her to 
become its chief administrator. 

Between the years 1724 and 1765, Mulhar Rado, a shep- 
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herd by caste, and originally a weaver of blankets by trade, 
conquered and formed into one compact principality the 
territory which is still known as the dominions of Holkar, 
Mulhar Rdo was, in fact, the founder of the Holkar dynasty 
—a dynasty which takes its names from the village of Hol, 
on the river Nira, where he spent his youthful days, and 
“kar,” signifying inhabitant. 

Mulhar Rao died in 1765, at the ripe age of seventy- 
six, leaving behind him a great name and a principality 
which brought in an annual gross revenue of 7,500,000 
rupees. He had had but one son, Khandi Rao, whom he 
had outlived, for Khandi Rao had been killed at the siege 
of Khambhir, near Dig, inthe year 1754. He had, however, 
previously married Ahlya Bae, of a family named Sindia, 
distantly related to the Gwalidr family, and by her he had 
had a son anda daughter. The son, Mali Rao, succeeded to 
his grandfather's principality on the death of Mulhar Rao 
in 1765, but he did not long survive him. Always of weak 
intellect, he displayed very shortly symptoms akin to mad- 
ness, and died about nine months later. The daughter had 
been married into another family, and by that act had 
forfeited her claim to the succession. 

‘For the moment, then, a crisis ensued. The prime 
minister of the time, the man who had been prime minister 
and confidant of the founder of the dynasty, strongly urged 
that recourse should be made to the time-honoured custom 
of adoption ; that whilst a handsome provision should be 
made for the queen-mother, Ahlya Bae, a child distantly 
related to the family should be proclaimed heir, the actual 
administration to be placed in his own hands. He pursued 
this end with all the persistence of one in whom love of 
power had become ingrained; offered a large bribe to the 
arch-intriguer of Puinah, Ragtinath Rado, uncle to the then 
Péshwa and afterwards Péshwa himself, and endeavoured 
to enlist partisans on all sides. When he believed his 
scheme ripe for execution, he waited upon Ahlya Bae to 


announce it. But he encountered a spirit before which his 
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own had to quail. “I will not consent to your scheme,” 
she said, “ because it is derogatory to the House of Holkar, 
of which I am the legal representative. I disapprove still 
more of the means you have adopted to carry through your 
intrigue. You will find you have failed, and that I am mis- 
tress here.” In fact, whilst the minister had been intriguing, 
Ahlya Bae had been gathering together her resources. She 
had secured the strong support of the famous Madhaji 
Sindia, of the Péshwa himself, and of other Maratha chief- 
tains. The minister soon found he had made a mistake, 
and, like most Asiatics under such circumstances, submitted 
with a good grace. 

Though Ahlya Bae was now firmly established, she had 
yet to prove her capacity. The first evidence of this was 
in her choice of instruments. The period, it must be recol- 
lected, was the dark period which intervened between the 
decay of the Moghol Empire and the establishment of the 
British dominion on its ruins. It was a period of lawless- 
ness and disorder; when “the buffalo was to the man who 
held the bludgeon ;” when might was right, and when the 
break-up of the empire had unloosened ambitions on every 
side. That, at such a period,a woman should be able to main- 
tain her hold on a principality but recently constituted, and 
with a revenue of 7,500,000 rupees, was theoretically an 
impossibility. But Ahlya Bae was a very remarkable 
woman. To great insight into character she added the 
strength of will which imposed, and a devotion to her semi- 
regal duties which gave her complete command of the 
situation. No sooner did she recognize that her position 
was secure than she selected as her minister and com- 
mander-in-chief a man whose great capacity was not marred 
by the latent fire of ambition. This man was Tuiikaji 
Holkar, belonging to the same clan as that from which 
Mulhar Rao had sprung, not indeed related to, but much 
trusted in earlier days by that chieftain. He was a man 
over forty, an age when the mind becomes confirmed in its 
habits, and known to be prudent, circumspect, and able. The 
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result proved the justice of her discernment. Bound to his 
mistress by ties of respect and esteem, Ttikaji Holkar con- 
ducted the affairs of the State for thirty years with ability 
and justice—not a single cloud embittering throughout that 
period his relations with Ahlya Bae. 

Much of this was due, doubtless, to his staidness, his 
probity, his circumspection ; but the main merit is to be 
found in the character of the lady. Extremely pious, and 
much given to the exercise of the duties of her religion, 
she yet found time to attend to all the important affairs of 
State which press themselves on the attention of a ruler. 
Discarding the system of seclusion introduced into India by 
the Moghols, she transacted business every day, unveiled 
in open durbar. “She heard,” wrote Sir John Malcolm, 
“every complaint in person; and although she continually 
referred causes to courts of equity and arbitration, and to 
her ministers, for settlement, she was always accessible ; and 
so strong was her sense of duty on all points connected with 
the administration of justice, that she is represented as not 
only patient, but unwearied in the investigation of the most in- 
significant causes where appeals were made to her decision.” 

The time she selected to transact her public affairs 
contrasts strongly with that adopted by the Moghols, and 
considerably, though to a less degree, with that used by our 
own people. She wished to keep the morning for herself, 
in a manner to be presently described, and thus to secure 
for her people uninterrupted enjoyment of the hours best 
fitted for the cultivation of the soil. Leaving the mornings 
free, then, she used to hold her first court at 2 p.m. It sat 
generally four hours. Resuming, then, at 9g p.m., she 
carried on her duties till 11 o’clock. Then the day closed. 
By this unremitting attention to business she ensured 
happiness and contentment amongst her people, whilst the 
same cause contributed to the pleasing result that during her 
thirty years of rule, despite the lawlessness of the times, her 
dominions were but once invaded, and then unsuccessfully. 


Ahlya Bae was of middle height, spare in person, with a 
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complexion which, though of dark olive, was clear. She was 
very cheerful, was not easily roused to anger, except when 
provoked by wickedness or crime :—on such occasions the 
most esteemed of her attendants trembled to approach her, 
for, to use the expression made to Sir John Malcolm by an 
eye-witness, “her countenance struck terror into the minds 
of the boldest.” Her mind had been very carefully cultivated, 
and she was singularly quick and clear in transacting public 
business. She used to rise an hour before daybreak, say 
her morning prayers and perform the ceremonies usual to 
pious Hindus. She then heard read some chapters from 
the Puranas or sacred books, distributed alms, and gave 
food, in person, to a number of Brahmans. Her own 
breakfast was then brought. After the meal she generally 
took a short repose, rising and dressing so as to appear in 
the public durbar at 2 o'clock. Her life presented, to use 
the graphic language of Sir John Malcolm, “an extraordinary 
picture: a female without vanity, a bigot without intolerance, 
a mind imbued with the deepest superstition, yet receiving 
no impressions except what promoted the happiness of those 
under its influence ; a being exercising, in the most active 
and able manner, despotic power, not merely with sincere 
humility, but under the severest moral restraint that a strict 
conscience could impose on human action, and all this com- 
bined with the greatest indulgence for the weakness and 
faults of others.” Can we wonder that the natives of 
Malwa, quick, impressionable, and sympathetic, should have 
regarded her as a saint, and, after her death, should have 
worshipped her as an Avatar, or incarnation of the 
Divinity ? Surely, in a mundane point of view, it was no 
mean accomplishment to successfully rule, during thirty of 
the darkest years of the history of India, an inland territory, 
surrounded by ambitious and predatory warriors, to secure 
peace, prosperity, and happiness for its inhabitants, and to 
leave, it then, its revenues enormously increased, to her 
successor! And yet this is what this extraordinary woman 
actually accomplished. 
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Ahlya Bae died in 1795. Her faithful minister, Tiikaji, 
succeeded her. On his death two years later, Daolat Rao 
Sindia endeavoured, by murder and artifice, to take pos- 


session of his territory, but was eventually foiled by the 
daring and notorious Jeswant Rado, the son of Tuikaji by 
a concubine. 

A striking contrast to Ahlya Bae, whilst in many respects 
a typical representative of one class of the ruling women of 
India, was Tulsi Bae. This lady was the favourite mistress 
of the Jeswant Rao just referred to. She was a married 
woman, very beautiful, very fascinating, 
great charm of manner. Jeswant Rado first saw her under 
circumstances similar to those under which David first saw 
Bathsheba. His passions kindled on the instant, and, acting 


and possessing a 


more precipitately than the famous Hebrew king, he caused 
the husband to be imprisoned, and carried the wife to his 
palace. It was not necessary to deal so summarily with the 
husband as David dealt with Uriah. Glad, probably, to be 
rid of a woman whose nature he knew to be profligate, 
the bereaved, but not disconsolate, prisoner agreed to 
accept a horse, a dress, and a small sum of money, with his 
freedom, as an exchange for the wife who had deserted him. 

Tulsi Bae soon obtained an overpowering influence over 
Jeswant Rao, and when that prince, a year later (1808), 
became insane, she assumed the regency of the principality. 
Recollecting the virtuous and prosperous government of 
Ahlya Bae, the Court and the people admitted her claim 
as soon as it was advanced. A short experience sufficed 
to show them how far the new ruler fell short of her 
predecessor. Her administration was full of storm and 
disaster, and every historian of that period attributes its 
evil course to her character. Grant Duff, in his history of 
the Mardathas, speaks of her as “a woman of profligate 
habits, and of most vindictive disposition, totally unfitted 
for high station, or for the exercise of the power with 
which she was vested.” Sir John Malcolm, if his criticism 
is not quite so severe, gives an account of her actions 
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which quite justifies the conclusions of Grant Duff. “She 
had been tutored,’ writes Malcolm, ‘in more that the 
common arts of her sex, and she possessed sufficient 
learning to be considered an extraordinary person in a 
country where women are seldom at all instructed. She 
was handsome, and of winning manners, but violent in 
her disposition, and most dissolute in her morals. She 
appears to have had considerable talent, and sometimes 
displayed great resolution ; but the leading feature cf her 
character was a cruelty of disposition, which seems almost 
irreconcileable with that seclusion in which she had been 
brought up, and in which, contrary to the example of 
Ahlya Bae (whose exact opposite she appears to have been 
in every particular), she continued till her death.” In one 
outward observance, in particular, Tulsi Bae took a course 
the reverse of that adopted by her great predecessor. | 
have related that it had been the custom of Ahlya Bae to 
sit in the durbar and administer justice, unveiled. Tulsi 
Bae always sat behind a curtain, communicating with her 
ministers through a confidante, a woman who remained 
unveiled on the outside. The reason assigned for this 
conduct was the possession of youth and beauty which 
might distract ; but Malcolm is inclined to think that it was 
the consciousness of being absolutely shameless which pre- 
vented her from weakening her influence by showing her- 
self to her subjects as she actually was. Yet, a good horse- 
woman, she did not hesitate to appear in public on horseback, 
attended by a large party of ladies of the first families in 
the State. 

Such was the woman to whom was committed the 
charge of the edifice built by Mulhar Rao, adorned and 
strengthened by Ahlya Bae, lost and regained by Jeswant 
Rao. The times were out of joint. The policy of the 
great Marquis, who had made British India, had been 
reversed by a pusillanimous Court of Directors, who, 
mistaking abstention for policy, had abdicated their duties as 
rulers, and, withdrawing British influence from Rajputand 
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and Central India, had allowed those fertile provinces to «“ 
become the prey of the marauder and the murderer. It b 
was the era of Amir Khan and the Pindaris, an era when, h 
from the fear that if they maintained order they might be 
accused of bloodguiltiness, the British Government, whilst 0 
carefully administering the territories it had conquered and 
occupied, winked at the perpetration of the most horrible A 
cruelties in the territories which still remained independent. 
At the time of which I am writing, the freebooter Amir 7 
Khan had his hand on the throat of Holkar’s dominions, L 
and was pillaging and plundering Rajputana. tl 

The first act of Tulsi Bae was to place her authority on | 4} 
an irremovable basis. Knowing that Jeswant Rao’s life | 
was precarious, she caused to be adopted a child of his, |g, 
Mulhar Rao by name, then but a year old, born of a low- } 
caste mistress, thus securing her regency for many years to }  ¢, 
come. She confirmed likewise the actual prime minister, | p 
Balaram Set by name, in his office. Hardly had she 
carried to conclusion these necessary acts than she dis- 
covered that the army was in a state of mutiny. An officer, | 4, 
named Dherma Kaur, surrounded the encampment at tt 
Mao, in which Jeswant Rado and his mistress had taken 
up their abode, and seized the power of the State. But 
Tulsi Bae was equal to the occasion. She sent press- | gq, 
ing entreaties to the commander of Amir Khan’s forces in 
the vicinity. It would be too long to enter into a detailed | 7 
account of the transactions that followed. It must suffice | f, 
to state that after much intriguing and much bloodshed, | jy 
Amir Khan came himself to the rescue, defeated the rebels | 


in a pitched battle, and took prisoners Dherma Kaur and ] of 
his leading associates. He made them over to Tulsi Bae. pt 

The ruler of the State had now her first opportunity. pI 
It would seem that Dherma, though he had rebelled, was a | ¢, 


man of strong character who might, with proper treatment, 
have been brought to be one of the pillars of the State. | yy 
But Tulsi Bae at once ordered him to be executed. The | ¢, 
bold character of the man stands out in his dying moments. 
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‘The executioner,” writes Malcolm, ‘“‘ made an ineffectual 
blow at his neck with one hand. Dherma turned towards 
him with a stern look, and said, ‘Take both hands, you 
rascal: after all, it is the head of Dherma that is to be cut 
off.’ ” 

The rebellion of the army and the necessity to call in 
Amir Khan proved to Tulsi Bae that she had made a bad 
choice of a minister. Mere removal was no remedy for 
Tulsi Bae. She always felt, with the enemies of the great 
Lord Strafford, that “stone dead hath no fellow.” She 
therefore arranged with Amir Khan, before he departed, 
that whenever she might send Balaram to his camp he was 
to kill him, and she gave him a written warrant to that 
effect. The hour arrived, and Baldram presented himself 
to Amir Khan. The result was very curious, very illus- 
trative of the manners of the times. Amir Khan showed 
Balardm the warrant, and told him that he must execute it 
unless he would accept bills for a large amount which he at 
once proceeded to draw. Baldram had no option but to 
accept the bills. Amir Khan then escorted him back to 
the Court, and persuaded Tulsi Bae to reinstate him in his 
post. Bdalaram’s first act was to discount the bills he had 
accepted. The purpose of Tulsi Bae, meanwhile, was only 
deferred. 

A little later Jeswant Rado died. Shortly afterwards 
Tulsi Bae openly displayed the passion she had conceived 
for Ganpat Rdo, the Dewan of the Court. To obtain 
money for their joint needs, she despatched this man to 
Daolat Rao Sindia with a proposal to mortgage a portion 
of the territory of the Holkars. The bargain was only 
prevented by the interference of Amir Khan. Her 
profligacy, however, continued to increase. Acting in 
conjunction with her lover, she drove to death, under 
circumstances of great cruelty, her former confidant, 
Minah Bae. Then ensued a scene, frequent enough in 
those days, impossible now, in India. Her troops—the 
artillery and two battalions of infantry excepted—rose in 
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revolt and formed the plan of depriving her of the custody 
of the infant prince. Tulsi Bae, resolute and active, took 
refuge in Gangrdor, then a strong mud-fortress on the Kala- 
Sind, and from behind its walls endeavoured to sow disunion 
in the ranks of her enemies. But those enemies were 
vigilant and well-advised. Manceuvring suddenly and skil- 
fully, they seized the person of the paramour, Ganpat Rao, 
and only just missed the capture of Tantia Jogh, the ablest 
general of the regent. But the failure to seize this man 
was fatal to the plans of the mutineers. Jottibah Naik, an 
adherent of Tulsi Bae, marched from Mau, attacked them 
the moment of their first despondency, and compelled them 
to raise the siege. 

They still, however, possessed one enormous advantage, 
the possession of the person of the individual to whom 
Tulsi was devoted, and they appeared resolved to use that 
advantage to the utmost. Increasing the rigour of his 
confinement, they caused the news of it to penetrate within 
the walls of Gangrdor. Tulsi, mad with love, was driven 
to despair. She pawned her jewels to obtain money, and 
then despatched Tantia to secure, at all costs, the release 
of her lover. Tantia, by large gifts, persuaded the 
mutineers, not only to deliver up their prisoner, but to 
disband themselves. 

Success gave birth in the minds of Tulsi Bae to projects 
of revenge. She had long been watching her opportunity 
to get rid of Balaram Sét, the minister whom she had 
once condemned to death, but for whom the craft of Amir 
Khan had obtained a pardon. Balardm had just then re- 
awakened the long-stored fury of his mistress by venturing 
to remonstrate on the continuance of her open criminal 
intercourse with Ganpat Rao, which, he said, had become 
the scandal of all India, and brought shame and disgrace 
on the family of Holkar. From that moment his fate was 
sealed. Three days later he received, at midnight, an 
order to attend the regent. He was asleep at the time, 

and his wife, who expected the worst from the manner and 
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language of the messenger, earnestly entreated him to 
refuse to follow him. But Baldram disregarded her re- 
monstrances, and proceeded to the presence of Tulsi Bae. 
He found her attended by Ganpat Rao, and surrounded by 
armed adherents. Though he saw at a glance that he was 
doomed, he still pleaded for life. His pleadings were 
stopped by Tulsi accusing him of being the author of all 
her troubles, which she proceeded to name in detail. 
Balaram’s denial was interrupted by the order, from the 
mouth of the regent, to strike off his head. When the 
two sipahis, who stood nearest to him, hesitated to obey, 
the paramour, Ganpat Rdo, asked them if they did not 
hear the voice of their mistress. The two men, both 
Hindus, nobly answered that they were soldiers, and not 
executioners. Ganpat Rdo then struck the first blow 
himself; a satellite named Hassubah Hazuriah struck the 
second. The body, after being hacked by others, was then 
dragged into a dark room. There the murderers stripped 
it of its ornaments, and the chief murderer himself is said 
to have taken a jewelled necklace as his share of the spoil. 
The report was spread next morning that the minister had 
absconded, but no one was deceived. 

The murder produced consequences immediate and 
serious. Ghaftir Khan, the lieutenant of Amir Khan, who 
commanded. a large body of men in the territories of 
Holkar, sent a private message to Tantia Jogh, the com- 
mander of the regent’s troops, to upbraid him with the 
sanction of such an outrage, and asking what he was to say 
to Amir Khan. Tantia, faithful to his mistress, reported 
the message to her whilst he tried to amuse Ghaftir Khan 
with an evasive answer. The haughty spirit of Tuilsi Bae 
was roused to indignation by the message of Ghaftir Khan. 
Demanding in a fury whether he was master or she was 
mistress, she sent him a message to the effect, that if he 
were so very anxious to meet Bdldram, he should meet 
him. Alarmed at this message, Ghaftir Khan moved off to 
a distance, but almost immediately returned to the vicinity 
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of Gangrdor. Three days later the regent noticing, from 
the walls of that fortress, a movement which seemed 
prompted by a desire to surround it, sallied forth, mounted 
on an elephant and with the young Mulhar Rao by her 
side, to attack him. She is said to have displayed coolness 
and courage till a shot struck the howdah on which the 
young prince was seated. Alarmed for his safety, she 
placed the boy on horseback in the arms of her paramour ; 
and mounting another horse herself, rode off, followed by 
the child and her escort, to the town of Aldt, a distance 
of sixteen miles. 

Notwithstanding her flight the possession of the person 
of Mulhar Rado gave Tulsi Bae a power and influence which 
no other considerations could outweigh, and in the negotia- 
tions which followed with Amir Khan and his adherents on 
the one side and Daolat Rao Sindia on the other, she made 
the fullest use of this advantage. But there occurred some- 
thing just about this time which changed the course of 
events. After ten years of sleep, the British Government 
woke up to the fact that the policy of non-intervention 
introduced on the departure of the great Marquis Wellesley 
meant nothing less than the sanction of wholesale murder 
and atrocity in the unprotected districts. The Governor- 
General of the time, known to history as the Marquis of 
Hastings, determined then to take efficacious measures to 
restore and to maintain law and order throughout Rajputana, 
Bandalkhand, and Central India generally. For this pur- 
pose he marched himself with one force, and despatched 
into Malwa another under Sir Thomas Hislop. This latter, 
setting out from Ptinah, crossed the Narbada on the 14th 
and 16th of November (1817), and reached Ujjen a few 
days later. To the discerning eyes of Tulsi Bae, then at 
war with the Muhammadan faction of Amir Khan, it 
seemed that not a moment was to be lost. She despatched 
to the British commander an earnest request that she 
and the young prince might be received in the British 
camp, and be regarded as under British protection. But be- 
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fore an answer could be received the war party had assumed 
the upper hand, and determined to resist the British advance 
by force. As a preliminary to carrying out this resolve, 
they seized the person of the young prince and Ganpat 
Rao, and put to death Tulsi Bae. The manner in which this 
revolution was effected is told in full detail by Sir John Mal- 
colm, whom I have followed throughout in this narrative. 

The British force was advancing on Méhidpur. The 
war-party of the court of Holkar, led by Ghaftir Khan, eager 
to avenge the murder of Baldrdm, resolved to remove the 
woman whom he and they regarded as the cause of all the 
misfortunes of the country. As a preliminary to this end 
they saw it would be necessary to separate the young 
Maharaja from the regent, for the possession of his person 
was the main prop of her authority. A watch was ac- 
cordingly set upon his movements, and, one afternoon, the 
2oth of December, as he was playing in front of his tent he 
was enticed to a sufficient distance from it and secured. A 
guard was then placed over the tent in which Tulsi Bae 
resided. For a moment her lover, Ganpat Rdo, seemed 
disposed to attempt her rescue; recognizing, however, 
almost immediately that the case was hopeless, he turned 
and fled for his life. But he was pursued and captured and 
brought back a prisoner amid the jeers, the insults, and the 
blows of the conspirators. 

The fate of Tulsi Bae could not be doubtful. Regard- 
ing her the conspirators also felt that “stone dead hath no 
fellow.” It was a question between her life and their lives. 
““Not a foot stirred, not a voice was raised,’ to use the 
words of an eye-witness, “to save a woman who had never 
shown mercy to others.” Early the following morning she 
was carried in her palanquin to the banks of the river 
Sipra ; there removed from it, her head was severed from her 
body, which was then cast with contumely into the river. 
She had lived unrespected; she died young, handsome, 
fascinating, not yet thirty, yet unpitied—a contrast in every 
respect to the wise and virtuous Ahlya Bae. 
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I now propose to give in some detail the story of 
Sikandar Begam, the mother of the present ruler of the 
State of Bhopal. 

Bhopal was carved out as a principality for himself at 
the close of the seventeenth century by an Afghan noble- 
man who had served with distinction under the Emperor 
Aurangzib. This nobleman, Dost Muhammad by name, 
waited, however, for the death of the emperor and the 
convulsions consequent thereupon before he ventured upon 
the bold step of establishing a Muhammadan state in the 
very heart of a Hindu community. But when that event 
occurred, in 1706, he struck vigorously and struck well, and 
when he died in 1723, the territory had been marked out 
on a basis so firm that it has survived to the present day. 

Perhaps one main cause of that survival was the fact that 
the descendants of Dost Muhammad possessed the prescience 
to recognize, amid the decay of the Moghol Empire, the 
rising fortunes of the British. It became a cardinal principle 
of policy with them to support under all circumstances, 
even though those circumstances might seem adverse, the 
strangers from the West. A memorable instance of this 
occurred in 1779. The convention of Wargaon (January, 
1779) had struck a deadly blow to British power in Western 
India. The very maintenance of that power seemed to 
depend, and did for the time depend, upon the opportune 
arrival of a force of between four and five thousand men which 
Warren Hastings, with marvellous prevision, had despatched 
from Bengal. This force met with numberless obstacles 
and difficulties in its progress through Central India. 
Every State but one refused it the smallest assistance. 
The exception was Bhopal. When the difficulties in the 
way of the British leader, Colonel Goddard, had become 
almost unsurmountable, the ruler of Bhopal offered him a 
path through his territories, and furnished him plentifully 


with supplies. This was the beginning of a friendship 
which has continued unbroken and with advantage to both 
parties to the present hour. 
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During the terrible period of Mardtha supremacy over 
Central India the territory preserved its independence 
mainly through the vigorous and energetic character of its 
prime minister and real ruler, Vizier Muhammad. This 
man died in 1816 with the reputation of being the greatest 
warrior and the wisest politician that Central India had ever 
produced. His son and successor Nazzar Muhammad trod 
in the footsteps of his father, and an era of unexampled 
prosperity seemed dawning on the principality when he was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a pistol in 1821. He 
left behind him a widow Kudsia Begam, and one daughter, 
Sikandar. It was arranged, with the sanction of the British 
Government, that his nephew, Munir Muhammad, should 
be betrothed to and eventually marry Sikandar, whilst the 
widow, Ktidsia Begam, should be regent during her 
minority. 

Kuidsia was then but seventeen, fond of power and 
ambitious. She began well, for she continued in office 
the tried ministers of her late husband, and for some 
time followed their advice in all things. For six years 
affairs marched without a hitch ; then ensued the first crisis. 
The nephew to whom her daughter was betrothed, Munir 
Muhammad, claimed the hand of his promised bride, and 
demanded to be invested with supreme authority. The 
ambition of Ktidsia took the alarm. Acting in concert with 
her chief nobles, she cancelled the betrothal, paid off the 
lover, and betrothed her daughter to his younger brother 
Jehanghir. 

This success, combined with the love of power to whieh: 
the unfettered possession of supreme authority had given 
an enormous impetus, rendered Kiidsia bold. For eight 
years longer she deferred her daughter's marriage with 
Jehanghir, and when at last she assented to it, she did so 
with a mental resolve still to rule. Her daughter Sikandar, 
then sixteen, was a girl of great abilities, a lofty ambition, 
and iron resolution. Jehdnghir was of a commoner type. 
He possessed the ambition without the abilities and without 
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the resolution. There was to be a triangular duel, in which 
the highest mental qualities would achieve success. 

Jehanghir struck the first blow. He aimed at the im- 
prisonment of his mother-in-law, Kuidsia. Up toa certain 
point he succeeded. But he lacked the iron nerve of a 
conspirator. When Ktidsia was in his power he let her go 
—he let her go bent on vengeance. 

Then ensued a civil war, in which Jehanghir was 
worsted and besieged. As however from his fort he still 
continued the turmoil which the war had begun, both 
parties appealed to the British Government as the supreme 
arbitrator. That Government decided that Jehanghir was 
to rule, whilst Ktidsia Begam was to receive for life an 
estate of 60,000 rupees per annum. The decision was 
accepted and carried out. 

One of the parties to the triangular duel was thus elimi- 
nated. During the two years it had lasted Sikandar had 
enjoyed many opportunities of testing the character of 
her husband. She had weighed him in the balance and 
found him wanting in all the qualities which inspire respect. 
She bore with him, however, for a short time, but, finding 
at last that he contemned her opinion and disregarded her 
advice, she resolved to give him a free rein. Confident 
that time was on her side, she left him and went to live 
with her mother. 

The result was such as she had foreseen. After six 
years of weak and dissolute rule Jehanghir died (1843). 
For a moment it seemed as though his death was to be 
fruitless for Sikandar. The British Government appointed 
her mother’s brother to be sole regent for the one child—a 
daughter—whom Sikandar had borne to Jehanghir, and 
confided the child to the care of Sikandar. 

The resolution of the British Government was gall and 
wormwood to the ambitious lady. When it was announced 
to her in bland terms by the British agent, the sarcastic 
reply, “ Am I, then, a wet-nurse ?” might have revealed to 
him something of her character. But she said no more. 
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She knew her uncle, and once more was content to trust to 
time. Again did time vindicate her confidence. Three years 
of weak rule showed the incompetence of the uncle, and in 
the fourth year, nerveless and despondent, he resigned his 
office. During those years Sikandar had impressed her 
character on the British political agent at Bhopal. The 
agent again had reported to his Government. The result 
was that on the resignation of the uncle, Sikandar Begam 
was appointed, with the full approbation of the nobles, regent 
of Bhopal. 

She was then in the prime of life of a Indian lady, for 
she was twenty-eight years old. She was not handsome, 
but she possessed a countenance which displayed intelli- 
gence, earnestness, and resolution. Unlike ordinary women 
of her religion, she never attempted to hide it from the 
public gaze. In this she was politically wise, for no one 
could see that face without recognizing the intellectual 
strength of her to whom it belonged. 

Sikandar at once took the reins into her own hands. 
She became her own prime minister, and began the 
reform of the abuses which had the most attracted her 
attention whilst she was yet powerless. During the six 
years which followed she paid off the entire public debt of 
the State ; she did away with the system, till then in vogue, 
of farming the revenue, and made arrangements directly with 
the heads of villages ; she abolished monopolies of trades 
and handicrafts; she re-organized the mint, placing it 
under her own personal control; and she re-formed the 
police. Nothing escaped her vigilant ken. She not only 
inaugurated reforms, but she chose the instruments, and saw 
that the reforms were carried out. Her energy, her ability, 
her assiduity, and her determination, ensured success in all 
that she undertook. Nor were those qualities spasmodic. 
Continuing as she had begun, she introduced measures for 
the promotion of female education ; directed the construc- 
tion of works for supplying her capital with pure and whole- 
some water ; made roads and caravanserais ; and, in many 
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other ways, did all that was possible for the progress of her 
people and the prosperity of her country. 

Sikandar Begam was still guiding the State vessel with 
energy, uprightness, and vigour when the storm of the 
Mutiny burst over India. Not for a second did she hesi- 
tate ; not one uncertain sound did the trumpet blow in her 
territories. In April, 1857, she communicated to the British 
agent the treasonable documents which had reached her. 
In June following she expelled a man engaged in raising 
troops for a purpose he did not care to avow. In July she 
afforded shelter to the British officers who had been driven 
from Indur by the mutinous troops of Holkar, and caused 
them to be escorted safely to Hoshangabad. She did all this 
and more of the same character under great difficulties, for 
her mother and her uncles were urging her to declare a 
religious war against the infidel; her own troops, com- 
manded by British officers, had mutinied, and she had but 
her own brave heart with which to take counsel. Acting 
on its beatings, she was in this crisis as ‘‘ thorough ” as she 
had ever been before, and as successful. With a strong hand 
she put down the mutiny of her troops; with infinite tact she 
allayed the religious excitement in her capital. Then, when 
the tide turned, and she saw that the belief in the triumph 
of the British was spreading among her people, she ven- 
tured upon acts still bolder. All that she could give— 
supplies, men, carriage—she gave with a liberal hand to the 
paramount Power. 

That Power was not unmindful of her loyalty, her 
steadfastness, and her courage. When the Native States 
were dealt with after the complete suppression of the 
mutiny, Sikandar Begam exchanged the title of Regent 
for the higher dignity of Ruler in her own right, with succes- 
sion to her descendants; a district, that of Bairsia, was 
added to her dominions ; and four guns were presented to 
her. Four years later she received from the hands of the 
Viceroy the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 

Two months later, October, 1863, she proceeded on a 
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pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving her daughter asregent. Her 
experience of travelling in Arabia, short as it was, brought to 
her mind in strong contrast the order and rule of law preva- 
lent throughout India. She returned to Bhopal at the end 
of 1864. 

She lived four years longer, governing Bhopal with 
wisdom and prudence. The last time I saw her was at the 
Grand Durbar at Agra in 1866. She then looked well, 
and her intellect shone forth as brightly as ever in conver- 
sation. About two years later, October 30, 1868, she died, 
leaving behind her a reputation without spot, the best of 
all legacies to her successors. On that occasion the 
Government of India issued a general order, in which her 
great qualities and her great deeds were fitly recapitulated. 

The list is much longer, but those ladies I have selected 
are fitting types of the ruling ladies of India. In Ahlya Bae 
we see great qualities displayed at the most critical period of 
the fortunes of a young State called into existence just as the 
Moghol domination was breaking up. We see religion with- 
out bigotry, calmness of purpose and great resolve without 
cruelty, absolute government without Oppression, evidenced 
by a young woman suddenly placed ina position of great 
responsibility : we see her maintain peace, almost entirely 


_ unbroken, amid surrounding war; administer real justice, 


when around her charmed territory the law is trampled 
upon ; ensure prosperity amid encircling slaughter. Tulsi 
Bae, the opposite type, succeeds to the same dominions in 
times perhaps as disastrous, but which an Ahlya Bae would 
have known how to control. But the energies which Ahlya 
had devoted to government Tulsi spends upon her passions. 
The one chooses as her instrument the ablest and most trust- 
worthy men; the other, the handsomest. The one cares 
for, the other neglects, the interests of the subject. Each 
reaped as she had sown; in each case, likewise, the territory 
reaped as the ruler had sown. The types were exactly 
opposed. 

Both those ladies were Hindus. Sikandar Begam was 
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a Muhammadan. The argument to be drawn from an 
examination of her character and career and the cha- 
racter and career of Ahlya Bae is this—that real 
greatness is independent of any form of religion. In 
the history of the world Ahlya Bae and Sikandar 
Begam stand forth as noble specimens of the human 
race, alike possessing lofty moral qualities, a strong sense 
of justice, great insight into character, a love of right for 
the sake of right, and a determination under all circum- 
stances to do the right. Surely, the reader may exclaim, to 
produce such a result there must have been a firm ground- 
work of religion! In the case of Ahlya Bae it may have 
been so, but the religion was the religion of the Hindu! 
Sikandar Begam performed, too, all the offices of the 
religion of the Prophet, going so far even as to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, whilst disregarding some of its outward 
forms. But I am inclined to believe that in each case 
religion was subjective. Ahlya Bae and Sikandar Begam 
achieved greatness because they were naturally endowed 
with great gifts and great virtues and were born to a great 
position. Each accepted the faith in which she was born, 
but in neither case did faith control action. It had to be 
content with a secondary position in the great drama ot 
the life of each. 


G. B. MALLESON. 
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THE PACIFICATION OF THE SUDAN. 


AT a moment when there appears some hope of the dis- 
turbed state of the Sadan being quieted, it may be well to 
recall the principal incidents in the late insurrection, which 
have marked its extent, and given to it that importance 
which it has assumed both from a religious and a political 
point of view. 

There are few, I think, who will call into question that 
the movement has had an importance from a religious point 
of view, since none who have been interested in its progress 
can have failed to observe the influence which the successes 
and failures of the Mahdists have exerted throughout the 
Mussulman world. The awakening and sustaining of such 
an influence has not been without its effects on the minds 
of the inhabitants of our Indian Empire at large, as well as 
on the many thousands of co-religionists who inhabit other 
of our minor, but still influential, possessions in the East. 
Besides the millions included under that category, there are 
vast numbers who, while not owning our sway, are still 
considerably influenced by a knowledge of the power which 
Great Britain exerts over people similar in nature, sympathy, 
religion, and customs, to themselves. 

Having said this much on the religious aspect of the 
question, I have said almost all there is to say from the 
political point of view, so closely allied are the two. There 
does remain, however, at least one political aspect of the 
question which must not long be left out of consideration, 
as it is already assuming proportions to which hitherto it 
has had no pretensions. I refer to the feelings of certain 
European Powers on the subject of our occupation of 
Egypt, and the control of the Sadan which, but for the 
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present state of rebellion, we should acquire with it. There 
is no wonder, that while working for good among a 
people so different in nature to ourselves, we may have 
wrought much that to them appears evil. Neither is it to 
be expected that a nation, accustomed for centuries to a lax 
and corrupt form of government, will take kindly to the 
corrective measures which are absolutely necessary to re- 
model and reform its institutions and laws. 

On the success of our rule in Egypt, and on the eventual 
recognition of that success by the Egyptians, will depend 
the influence which we shall be able to bring to bear on the 
solution of the problem before us. A reassuring proof that 
this problem is capable of solution lies in the fact that at 
one time, and under a single Englishman, the Sidan was 
governed, and governed too in a manner which, having due 
regard to the then existent state of its civilization, must be 
considered as entirely satisfactory. 

The history of the present insurrection is too well 
known to require referring to, and we need look no further 
for the cause of its having assumed such dimensions, than 
the weakness of the government of the disaffected province. 
Insurrections will occur in all communities ; but a feeble 
authority is the unfailing cause of their spread. Except for 
the inadequate force employed in August, 1881, against the 
insignificant but fanatical carpenter, the rebellion in the 
Sfiidan would never have outlived its infancy. | 

Measure after measure was taken to subdue the flame 
after it had burst forth, but though stronger than its. pre- 
decessor, each succeeding measure was just below the 
strength necessary to cope with the rapidly increasing fire 
which was spreading in all directions through the length 
and breadth of a province which it has since completely 
devastated. 

The result of this short-handed policy on the part of the 
then Egyptian Government was the development of a re- 
ligious war, followed, though not immediately, by the entire 
destruction of all authority in the interior of the Sadan, and 
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the reduction to a minimum of such as continued to exist at 
the coast ports of the Red Sea. 

This was the state of affairs when towards the close of 
the year 1883, England decided to maintain Egyptian 
authority at those ports. When the decision was arrived 
at, the difference between maintaining Egyptian authority 
and substituting for it British authority was but little 
recognized, and the two courses, now seen to be so widely 
different, were then probably recognized as practically 
analogous. However that may have been, there was at 
that time no actual reason to despair of the possibility of 
re-instating Egyptian rule. Even after the almost total 
destruction of the army commanded by Hicks Pasha, 
matters might have been retrieved. But all chances of 
recovery were gone when Baker lost more than half his 
troops on the march for the relief of Tokar, shortly before 
Tewfik Bey’s gallant defence of Sinkat ended in the fall of 
that little fortress. 

From that moment, to uphold Egyptian authority was 
impossible. There was none, so far as the Sidan was 
concerned, to uphold. Therefore the alternative substitu- 
tion of British authority became imperative ; but such sub- 
stitution did not necessarily involve a policy identical with 
that which had so palpably failed in the hands of the 
Egyptians. 

It was thoroughly recognized that the cause of Egypt 
was rotten, and had been upheld for years only by the 
exercise of tyranny, oppression, and extortion; and it must 
have been equally well known that the Mahdist movement, 
so far as ninety-nine hundredths of its followers were con- 
cerned, was nothing but an effort to cast off a yoke which 
had for long weighed them down, to the utter destruction 
of individual happiness and national prosperity. 

In spite of this it was decided to pursue, in the name of 
Great Britain the course which had so long been attended 
with evil results under Egypt. A cry was raised for the 
relief of Sinkat, Tokar, and other garrisons in the Sadan. 
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No time was given for those on the spot to point out the 
error of such a course, or even to represent the likelihood 
of the beleaguered garrison not desiring relief—at all events 
by the English. The government of the day, too unsteady 
on its throne to risk ignoring the popular outcry till the 
popular vision should become unclouded, put the engine of 
war in motion, and, with a promptitude worthy of a better 
cause, English troops were, within three weeks of the 
defeat of Baker Pasha, off Trinkitat, preparing for a 
march to Tokar. 

In the meanwhile it became known that the garrison of 
Tokar was arranging an amicable amalgamation with their 
besiegers. Even then it was not too late to desist from the 
fatal policy to which we were about to commit ourselves. 

Proclamations were sent out to Osman Digna, to the 
sheikhs, and to the people at large. Needless to say that 
few, if any, of these proclamations ever reached the people. 
For the most part they were caried to the sheikhs, and 
destroyed without a reading by any one besides those 
whose interest it was to prevent them reaching the mass 
on whom they would have had effect. 

On February 29, 1884, the British force advanced to- 
wards Tokar, but was attacked at El Teb, near the scene 
of the disaster to Baker’s troops. The battle resulted in 
an entire defeat of the Arabs, who fled, leaving some thou- 
sands of their number on the field. 

From that moment the identification of our cause with 
that of Egypt was complete, and the blood feud which 
existed against the Egyptians was put in force against our- 
selves, intensified incalculably by the religious differences 
which existed between England as a Christian nation, and 
the Sidanese Arabs as Mussulmans inflamed by a bound- 
less fanaticism, and goaded by years of tyranny and oppres- 
sion into a fury which defies description. 

This rapidly drawn outline brings me to a_ period 
where it is necessary to refer to collateral events in the 
interior of the Sian, to bring into prominence the rela- 
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tions which existed between the two phases of the question, 
and to show the influence which one phase had on the 
other. 

In January, 1884, General Gordon left England for Khar- 
toum, with a view to reasserting his marvellous influence 
over the revolted Sidanese. It will be remembered that 
Gordon wished to make the journey to Khartoum by way 
of Suakin and Berber, but in this matter he was overruled. 
My own opinion, formed from experience on the spot, and 
at the time, is that had General Gordon pursued the plan 
he first conceived, there would have been no occasion for 
any of the operations of 1884, 1885, or 1886, whether in 
the Eastern Sfidan, or along the banks of the Nile. 

Gordon’s instructions limited him to a pacific policy ; the 
resources at his command necessitated a pacific policy, and 
he went up prepared for a pacific policy and no other. He 
had gone beyond recall when a warlike policy was decided 
on for the Eastern Sidan. Was that decision warranted 
by the circumstances which led up to it? I have already 
said that it was not, and adding to other adverse con- 
siderations, that of Gordon’s position, I go further and say 
that it was the one thing above all others to be avoided by 
all possible means. The British public has only itself to 
blame for the errors forced on the Government by its 
demand for the relief of garrisons which were as well left 
unrelieved ; though it is open to question whether the 
Government of the day would not have acted a more 
patriotic, if less political, part had they refused to comply 
with the cry of the people, and decided to stand or fall on 
the results of their refusal. 

The idea of Gordon being able to pursue his pacific 
policy at Khartoum while British troops were fighting in 
the Eastern Sidan was antithetical in the extreme, and 
since Gordon, from his isolated position, was helpless to 
carry out any scheme other than that on which he had 
started, every endeavour should have been made to pre- 
vent an opposite line of action in the Eastern Sfidan being 
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made to nullify his efforts and endanger his position at 
Khartoum. 

A few more weeks of Admiral Hewett’s much appre- 
ciated rule at Sudkin, and the problem would have been in 
a fair way of solution, if not actually solved. During the 
brief reign of the Admiral a new feeling had sprung up 
within the town—a feeling of security and trust—which 
would soon have had its effect on the rebels outside, many 
of whom owned considerable property, from which by their 
hostile attitude they were excluded. 

But the battle of El Teb sealed the fate of our chance 
of success as surely as it sealed the fate of the thousands 
who fell on its field. The blood feud was established, and 
we were farther off than ever from our object. A few 
advances, mere military parades, to the grim accompani- 
ment of death, a few corresponding retirements, and we 
had instilled into the minds of our foes such an idea of 
weakness that they feared us no longer. The withdrawal 
of the bulk of our force early in April, only gave vivid 
colour to the statements which Osman Digna made to his 
followers, that he had prayed for our departure, and that 
in two days we should depart. We verified his prophecy, 
and strengthened the belief which the Arabs had in him, as 
he himself could not have strengthened it. 

Then came the Nile Expedition, which precipitated the 
fall of Khartoum, because it forced the rebels to substitute 
energetic action for the desultory warring which they had 
hitherto been carrying on; though I feel confident that 
had the expedition reached the walls of Khartoum six 
months earlier, the result would have been no different. 
It was the same “ Save me from my friends” policy which 
actuated the surrender of Tokar, and which afterwards 
actuated the Egyptian troops in the Harrar garrisons to 
refuse to withdraw when they were ordered. On the 
receipt of that refusal, instead of sending up a force to 
effect the relief of the recreant garrisons, a more tactical 
and diplomatic course was pursued by Major Hunter, the 
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Assistant Resident at Aden. His policy succeeded, in 
marked contrast to the abortive attempts of our troops 
to effect similar objects by force of arms. It would be 
difficult to produce stronger evidence than this against the 
hasty and ill-considered policy of putting ourselves into 
antagonism with the Stidanese, on behalf of a people who 
were only too ready to frustrate our efforts in their own 
cause, or more properly in the cause of their government, 
which was by no means the same thing. 

The fall of Khartoum rendered it necessary to under- 
take further operations in the Eastern Stidan. A second 
Sudkin expedition was despatched, which was more barren 
of result than its predecessor. Its scope, instead of being 
confined to the defence of Sudkin, extended almost as far 
afield as that of the previous expedition, with the inevitable 
effect of embittering the already bitter feud which we had 
established, without in any way reducing the rebels to sub- 
jection, or to a sense of the folly of persisting in a struggle, 
which to them, very probably, seemed topromise good results. 

Since then, we have been content to act on the defen-. 
sive, at a smaller cost in life, military reputation, and 
money, and with at least equal, and I think probably better, 
results as regards the object which we have in view, and 
which there now seems to be a hope of our accomplishing. 

For some time there have been signs of a gradual 
crumbling away from natural causes of the Mahdist move- 
ment in the Stidan. Though it may be urged that this in 
a measure is due to the results of our battles, I think it will 
be more readily conceded by those who are conversant with 
the movement in all its details, that the same decay would 
have set in sooner had we not fanned the flame of fanati- 
cism by opposition. 

A brief reference to our present position, and the effect 
which it is likely to exercise, will bring my prefatory 
remarks to a conclusion, and leave me free to deduce from 
them a line of action, or policy, which should redeem all 
that is capable of redemption from the chaos, 
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Our action in the past has had the effect of prolonging 
and embittering the struggle of a suffering people, en- 
deavouring under the guise of a religious crusade to throw 
off their yoke, by a movement which has throughout been 
instigated far more by political than religious motives. 

A non-aggressive, but strongly resistant policy on our 
part, will suffice to hold our own without exciting to any 
degree the feelings of the Stidanese, and under such cir- 
cumstances the enthusiasm of rebellion would quickly die 
out, and the gradual crumbling would develop into rapid 
ruin, till no one stone of the fabric of insurrection lay on 
another. It will then remain to clear away the stones, one 
by one very possibly, till we have removed every burden 
under which the inhabitant of the Stidan now groans, 
and established ourselves, in spite of our original errors, 
as the eventual saviour of the Stidanese. 

A people of keen, though extreme sympathies, quick 
to appreciate kindness and to resent wrong, the Stidan 
Arabs would in time come to love and respect our rule, and 
such love and respect would be followed by a sure con- 
viction of their error in supposing that we had contemplated 
from the outset a continuation of the rod-of-iron policy 
from which they had suffered under the Egyptians; though 
it will always remain open to them, and to ourselves, 
to consider whether such a supposition was not most 

- thoroughly warranted by our opening action. Pacification 
both we and they desired; but we attempted subjugation, 
and they resented it. 

In order to gain as clear an idea as possible of the steps 
which it will be necessary to take for the pacification of 
the Sitdan, it is desirable to first lay down a plan of 
the system of government which should eventually be 
established. Geographically speaking, the Stdan, from 
Assouan southwards, should be divided into zones, as 
follows : 


rst. Assouan to Wady Halfa, z.¢, rst to 2nd Cataract. 
2nd. Wady Halfa (2nd Cataract) to 3rd Cataract. 
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3rd. Third Cataract to El Damer at the junction of Nile and Atbara 
Rivers. 

4th. El Damer to Khartoum. 

5th. Khartoum to Abba Jd. 

Each of these zones, comprising about 150 miles of 
latitude, would then represent a mudirieh, under an English 
mudir. These officials should be selected from the nume- 
rous English officers now serving with the Egyptian army, 
for their administrative capabilities, and for the experience 
they possess of the nature of the people whom they would 
be called upon to govern. There are a number of such 
officers, who combine tact and military qualifications with 
a sympathy for the Arabs which the former Egyptian 
officials did not possess, since the gratification of their own 
greed at the expense of those whom they were supposed to 
rule, was their first and principal, if not their only object. 

The consummation most to be desired is the re-establish- 
ment at Khartoum of the chief government of the Sddan, 
because until this is accomplished the ruling power will 
never hold, in the eyes of the Stidanese, the position and 
prestige which is absolutely necessary to the successful 
government of any people, civilized or savage. 

In the meantime, the British mudirs, while maintaining 
communication with their adjoining colleagues, should be 
responsible only to the Minister in Cairo, who should be 
an official high in the military service of the Khedive. 

On the establishment of a settled government at Khar- 
toum the Arab insurrectionists will realize how temporary 
has been their triumph so far as the overflow of lawful 
authority is concerned, though they will have succeeded, as 
they well deserved to succeed, in throwing off the yoke 
which had so long oppressed them. 

At first sight the task of setting up a new government 
looks herculean, and possibly it may prove so. But when 
we come to think of the gradually crushing effect which the 
consequences of the late insurrection must have had on the 
spirits of the rebels, many of whom were no doubt unwilling 
participators in the strife, and to consider the signs which 
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have already manifested themselves of the people’s desire 
to open up communications, I do not think that the difficulties 
in the way of an able, just, and conciliatory administration 
will be by any means insurmountable. 

The mudiriehs should be sub-divided, and the sub- 
divisions placed under the charge of vakils, or Deputy- 
Governors, who should be trustworthy Egyptians, or 
Arab sheikhs of character and influence. In selecting per- 
sonages to fill these positions, too much importance should 
not be laid on the bare fact of a sheikh having abstained 
from joining the Mahdists or the contrary. For many, the 
only alternative to joining the Mahdi’s cause was death or 
persecution; too high a price to pay for holding aloof froma 
cause which, after all, must have had much right in its favour 
in the sight of even the most loyal of the Stidanese. The 
best of motives may have actuated, and most probably did 
actuate, many a liberty-loving, free-hearted, but oppressed 
Arab. What wonder is there, then, that stirred into a 
fanatic fury by the scarcely needed incentive of religious 
fervour, this fine race, born to freedom, but bred to op- 
pression, should seek by any means within its grasp to 
cast from its necks the most galling yoke that ever bowed 
the head of man. 

For these, and a thousand other reasons which will 
present themselves when we come to make selections, the 
fact of a sheikh having fought against the Government 
should not necessarily disqualify him for a position of trust 
and responsibility. By extending confidence in ourselves 
we shall invite that of those whom we desire to rule. 
Tribal distinctions should receive due regard and con- 
siderations, so that by supporting the authority of the 
recognized head, we shall be upholding our own. 

With these objects in view I would propose to divide 
the mudiriehs, not so systematically as I have divided the 
Stidan, but with regard to the density of the population 
and the prosperity of the country. 

Further on, I will deal specially with the governments 
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to be established along the sea-coast. 
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For the purposes of 


this paper, it is unnecessary to go into all the sub-divisions 
which may be advisable, and much should be left to be 
filled in in accordance with necessities existing on the spot. 
But the following table and the map will serve to indicate 
what is necessary to ensure an efficient government. 





MvpIRIEHS OR 
GOVERNMENTS. 





Sus-GoVERNMENTS. 





DEpuUTY-SUB- 
GovERNMENTS, 


REMARKS. 

















meridian through 
Berber ; under 
| Governor of Red 
| Sea ports. 


| No. 4. 
| ~ 

i El Damer to 
| Khartoum. 





EI Damer and the 
Atbara. Shendy. 
Khartoum. 


No. I. | 
Assouanto Wady | Kalabshee. Ko- | Nine Nussirs to 
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former sections themselves, is designed chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the Nile Valley, for, except in places where 
the population extends to a distance from the banks of that 
river, there is not much outlying district to be considered. 

To turn now to the outlets on the coast and the trade 
routes leading to them, the only two worth immediate 
consideration are Suakin and Massowah. At the former 
place, the nucleus of a well-ordered government is already 
established, and before long we may reasonably hope to see 
its influence extending into the interior. The road from 
Suakin to Berber connects the former place with the third 
zone of my plan, and the extension of the influence of the 
Suakin Government will, as it proceeds, very materially 
lighten the somewhat heavy burden of administration which 
is thrown on the department of the Mudir of Dongola by 
the length of river in his territory and its corresponding 
increase of population. 

The method of proceeding at Suakin, and its results on 
the Arabs, should be carefully studied, with a view to bene- 
fitting, from the experience there gained, our administra- 
tion of affairs from Assouan. 

In addition to the advantageous starting-point which we 
now possess in Suakin, we may do much by turning to 
good account our influence in Abyssinia, and by formally 
defining the limits of that country, at present but vaguely 
fixed, and likely to lead to complications hereafter, either 
with the Italians at Massowah, or the Stidanese. 

The right of the King of Abyssinia should be recog- 
nized to a district enclosed by a line drawn north from 
Metemma (Gallabat), on the west frontier of Abyssinia, to 
Kassala, thence through Keren, the capital of the Bogos 
district, to Ailet at the»foot of the mountains which form 
the eastern frontier of Abyssinia. 

In favour of this delimitation is the treaty of 1884, 
which restored to King Johannis the Bogos country; and 
though it may not have then been intended to include 
Kassala, the holding of that place by the Abyssinians will 
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place the governing power of the Siidan directly in contact 
with a people desirous of maintaining good relations with 
England and Egypt, and will ensure, hereafter, a trade 
route protected by, and passing through the country of, 
the Abyssinians to the sea-coast at Massowah. 

The king has, moreover, made great efforts to reduce 
the country in the direction of Kassala; and since he has 
for years collected tribute from the tribes up to the very 
walls of that place, and was most successful in his relief of 
Gallabat, it will be no very great concession to consider 
those two towns as on his frontier. The continuation of 
the boundary through Keren will only formally enclose as 
Abyssinian territory what is now actually such in all but 
name. 

This delimitation would undoubtedly be most gratifying 
to the King of Abyssinia, and might be the means of his 
entering into direct commercial relations with the Italians at 
Massowah ; in which case the latter would draw to the 
coast much of the trade from the Sadan as well as that 
from Abyssinia. 

The Shangallas, who inhabit the territory which would 
be enclosed within the proposed limits, are more Abyssinian 
than Arab, and come and go freely into the country of the 
former. Many of the tribes formerly paid tribute to two 
powers, which need no longer be the case, 

The Arabs never disputed the claims of the Abyssinians 
up to the boundary which I propose. It was the Egyptians 
who, during the aggressions of Ismail, son of Mahomet Ali, 
gradually pushed the Abyssinians ‘back to the mountains as 
their boundary,* therefore no objection can be raised on 
that score. 

If considered desirable, a further treaty could be con- 
cluded between Egypt and Abyssinia, defining the limits 
on the one hand, and binding King Johannis to keep order 
in his territory, and to abstain from harbouring rebels and 
criminals, on the other. At the same time, arrangements 


* Report on Egyptian Provinces, &c. p. 18. 
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should be made regarding the trade from the Sidan to the 
coast by the Abyssinian route. A mutually advantageous 
system of customs dues and carrying rates should be 
established, and minor officials, as trustworthy as can be 
obtained, should be posted on the route, and made respon- 
sible for the working of the system, and the order of the 
road. 

The Beni Amer Arabs, who at present do all the carry- 
ing that remains to be done on this and adjacent routes, 
would gladly enter into any arrangement which would 
secure to them at once an open road and a tolerably cer- 
tain payment for their work. For some months now, they 
have been obliged to divert their caravans from the usual 
route to Massowah over the plains, and to traverse instead 
the high tableland of Northern Abyssinia, at a very great 
sacrifice in camels, hundreds of which die by the road, so 
great are the extra hardships they are made to undergo. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of a 
fair and definite settlement being arrived at in respect of 
this most important trade route, more especially until the 
Suakin route, for which it is a good substitute, shall again 
be opened up. We have so few keys which will re-open 
the Sddan that we cannot afford to neglect this one. 

There is another geographical boundary which I may 
refer to as alternative to the limits I have advocated, 
namely, the Atbara River, from where it leaves the 
Abyssinian territory to the point where an extension of 
the line from Keren to Kassala would touch it. But I 
think this slight extension might cause friction with the 
Arabs, and possibly endanger the status of the Abyssinians 
in their more restricted territory, z.c., that comprised within 
the frontier suggested by me. 

Before leaving the subject of this cession, I may add 
that it would relieve the Habab tribe of the difficulty of 
having to play a double game with the Abyssinians and 
the adjacent rebels in order to avoid becoming the prey of 
cither, or both. Make their- country Abyssinian, and the 
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Arabs of the Habab would gladly renew their allegiance to 
Abyssinia, because they could then consider themselves 
secure against the attacks of their dervish neighbours. 
At present they are estranged from Abyssinia without 
having actually thrown in their lot with that of the 
Mahdists. In this way we can win over to the cause of 
peace a second tribe, instead of leaving it to waver. 

Having laid down what I consider are the objects to be 
aimed at, and the plan of a government for the Sidan, I shall 
conclude by giving a general idea of the manner in which 
we should endeavour to accomplish those objects. I say 
a general idea, because it must be evident that much, if not 
all, of the detail will necessarily be filled in at the judgment 
of the individuals to whom the task of carrying out any 
project may he entrusted, governed by the existent cir- 
cumstances surrounding them. 

There are three points from which operations can be 
simultaneously commenced. Assouan on the north, Suadkin 
on the east, and Abyssinia, including the Bogos country 
and the district which I have suggested should be ceded, 
on the south-east. 

Daily we receive news of a tendency on the part of the 
different tribesmen for peace. This tendency should be 
encouraged, and every care should be taken, by pursuing 
a generous and conciliatory policy, to prevent any active 
revival of a feud which must continue to smoulder for years 
before it will entirely die out. 

Without doubt, everything is being done at Assouan 


and Suakin which experience can suggest to bring about 


a good understanding with the Arabs. It will be necessary 
to hold out offers of pardon to all except principal partici- 
pators in the late insurrection, and promises of restoration 
to forfeited properties, redress of grievances, &c. 
Proclamations should be sent out to the tribes around 
Kassala, and in the further interior, inviting them to open 
up trade, and to bring goods into Massowah by the Kassala 
and Keren road, and the King of Abyssinia should be in- 
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duced to assist on that route, Egypt guaranteeing him a 
fixed percentage on the value of goods or the number of 
laden beasts which pass. 

In promulgating the proclamations, and during the 
early dealings with the revolted tribesmen, much should 
be done through the medium of the friendly tribes who 
have assisted us around Suaékin. They should be induced 
to gradually cultivate better relations with the hostile tribes, 
and it should be pointed out to them that if they assist us 
in that way they will the more readily make friends of their 
late enemies; an end which their own interests will lead 
them to desire, when once they are made to perceive that 
it is decided to terminate, so far as we are concerned, a 
feud which they will be unable to sustain alone. 

The questions of military force and expense need hardly 
be considered inthis paper. The former should be brought 
into evidence as little as possible ; and, provided an efficient 
European supervision is carried out, Egyptian troops in 
small bodies will suffice to establish each position as it is 
advanced. 

If the Sadan is to be governed, the best government will 
be the cheapest, and any scheme which aims at simul- 
taneously pacifying and establishing a government will, 
even if its success be but slow, be infinitely less expensive 
than a fighting, or repressive, policy. We have demon- 
strated to our own satisfaction, or dissatisfaction, that we 
adopted mistaken measures at the outset; and we have 
paid the penalty of our error, so far as circumstances have 
as yet enforced that penalty. Let us now adopt other 
tactics before circumstances enforce it any further, and as 
the Sidanese are sick of the cause which, under cloak of 
religion, they were induced to adopt, our task is made the 
easier. H. F. Harrison SMITH. 
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A FAINT idea of the oppressive and demoralizing character 
of Mussulman domination may be formed from the illus- 
trations of the rapacity, vindictiveness, impatience of 
contradiction, and unmitigated selfishness set before our 
readers in the October Number of this Review. The 
Oriental proverb that beneath the lamp is darkness was 
strictly applicable to the social condition of India in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Court, and in a scarcely 
less degree in every region of the Mohammedan Empire 
where a Viceroy was established. Systematized crimes 
were known to exist on an immense scale, without being 
interfered with beyond the appropriation of a considerable 
share of the ill-gotten gains. Thuggee may not have been 
so extensively developed under the Moghul dynasty as 
it came to be during the long period of transition between 
the devastating irruptions of the Mahrattas and the gradual 
pacification of the country, as it passed, step by step, be- 
neath British rule. It was practised, however, in the 
seventeenth century to an extent that rendered travelling 
unsafe between Agra and Delhi. The robbers, we are 
informed by Thevenot, used “a certain slip with a running 
noose,” which they cast with such nicety round a traveller’s 
neck, whether on foot or on horseback, that they seldom 
failed to pull him to the ground and “strangle him in 
a trice.” At other times a horseman’s attention would be 
drawn to a beautiful woman with dishevelled hair seated 
by the roadside, who bemoaned her sad fate with tears 
and loud lamentations. Impelled by one motive or another, 
the compassionate traveller would take her up behind him, 
and a moment afterwards a noose would be dexterously 
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slipped over his head and round his neck, and drawn ex- 
ceedingly tight. Presently, the woman’s accomplices would 
hasten to the spot, and the business would be speedily 
completed. At that time Thuggee had not become a 
systematized religious institution—it was simply a fashion 
of garotting with intent to plunder. Nevertheless, these 
robber-murderers were divided into seven sects, from whom 
sprang the hideous fraternity that for two whole centuries 
throve and prospered in a manner which seemed to them- 
selves to indicate the peculiar favour of heaven. 

Their practices were known to a favourite slave of one 
of the Emperors of the Ghorian dynasty, whose silence 
had been purchased by large gifts. From being an in- 
satiable accomplice he became a victim, and his murderers 
were branded and expelled from the town and district of 
Delhi. Five of the clans removed to Agra, their de- 
scendants being thence designated Agurea. A con- 
siderable body travelled to Arcot, where they founded 
a proud and punctilious branch, but which the genuine 
Hindustani Thugs affected to despise as spurious. For 
the different clans stood mightily upon their dignity. A 
low - Hindu fraternity, settled in Malwa and Rajputana, 
were, for instance, barely recognized by the more exclusive 
sects, such as the Multani Thugs, who kept alive only a 
sufficient number of their female children to provide wives 
for their kindred associates. After a time the original 
Mussulman Thugs initiated Hindus, who introduced their 
own superstitions, and gave a religious sanction to their 
odious proceedings, by instituting as-their patron the god- 
dess Bhowani or Kali, whom their Mohammedan brethren 
identified with Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and 
wife of Ali. It has been stated that in Oudh, nine-tenths 
of the Thugs were professors of Islam; in the Doab, one- 
fifth ; south of the Nerbudda, three-fourths ; in Rajputana, 
one-fourth; and in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Bundelkund, 
and Saugor, about one-half. So long, it was said, as the 
Thugs obeyed Kali’s injunctions, they enjoyed her im- 
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mediate and constant protection, and were left unmolested 
to offer the sacrifices that were dear to her above all others. 
But when the fatal vooa/, or handkerchief, began to be 
applied to women and Brahmins, and other exempted 
classes and individuals, and when the Divine rite was 
vulgarized into brutal murder by non-observance of the 
well-understood signs and omens, then the anger of the 
goddess was kindled and her presumptuous worshippers 
were abandoned to their own devices. Then they began 
to be detected and traced to their often distant homes, 
and at last a special department was appointed for the sup- 
pression of Thuggee throughout British India. The most 
startling discoveries were made in rapid succession. 
The Thuggee community were found to be esta- 
blished in neat and flourishing villages. They had a 
well-to-do air about them, were orderly and industrious, 
and were generally respected by their neighbours, who 
were kept in wholesome ignorance of their pursuits. Even 
their wives were, for the most part, unacquainted with 
their husbands’ dangerous calling. Nor is. this surprising 
when the inferior position of Indian women is taken into 
account; and in like manner the reverence early inculcated 
into their offspring prevented the latter from prying into 
the doings of their parents. There were isolated in- 
stances, however, of wives accompanying and assisting 
their husbands, their presence being further useful in 
diverting suspicion from the minds of travellers whom they 
chanced to overtake in their wanderings, and who were 
at once marked down as victims, though days might elapse 
before a suitable opportunity presented itself for the con- 
summation of the sacrifice. Prior to the construction of 
railways nothing was more common than for travellers to 
proceed in parties, continually augmented by other wan- 
derers going in the same direction, and who were welcomed 
in the belief that numbers afforded security. In the ap- 
earance of the Thugs themselves there was nothing to 
justify the slightest apprehension. Their aspect and de- 
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portment were greatly in their favour, and as they were 
totally unarmed, with the exception of a few who openly 
carried daggers, it was natural that they should seek the 
protection of parties armed with swords, spears, and fire- 
arms. At the different halting-places, and especially during 
the long rest, during which the chief meal of the day was 
taken, they endeavoured to be helpful and sociable com- 
panions. Some of them were well stored with tales and 
anecdotes, others would sing and accompany themselves 
on some kind of musical instrument, while the less accom- 
plished were oftentimes able to render little services to 
their chance acquaintances. It was only when certain 
omens, supposed to proceed direct from their goddess, 
warned them to be up and doing, that their natures seemed 
to change; though even at that dread moment they ab- 
stained from wanton cruelty, and bore themselves as the 
chosen agents of the Divine will. The process was ex- 
ceedingly simple and was never known to fail, for they 
took care to outnumber their victims in the proportion of 
three or four to one, all trained to act in harmony, without 
fear, confusion, or hesitation. They usually left their 
villages in small parties; and when reinforcements were 
likely to be needed, they made certain signals at cross- 
roads as a guide to their scattered comrades, who speedily 
concentrated on a given point as though strangers to one 
another, and thus formed bands of considerable strength, 
which dispersed as rapidly as they had come together, as 
soon as their business was transacted. Each party was 
provided with three instruments, all consecrated by solemn 
rites. The Auwssee, or sacred pickaxe, was held in the 
highest veneration of the three; and next to that the fatal 
voomal, or handkerchief, called phausee in Southern India— 
where the Thugs consequently spoke of themselves to 
one another as phauscegars—the third being a knife or 
dagger, though the spilling of blood was strictly prohibited 
to the River Thugs. 

The voomal has been described as not so much a hand- 
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kerchief as “a turban unfolded, or the long narrow cloth, 
er sash, worn round the waist. It was doubled to the 
length of about thirty inches, with a knot formed at the 
doubled extremity, and about eighteen inches from that a 
slip-knot. The distance between these two knots was 
regulated by preparing the fatal instrument on the knee, 
which was made to do temporary duty for a neck. The 
use of the two knots was to give a firm hold. When the 
victim was fairly prostrated, the strangler adroitly loosened 
the slip-knot, and made another fold of the cloth round his 
throat. Then, placing his foot upon the back of his vic- 
tim’s neck, he drew the cloth tightly, as if—to use the in- 
former’s own words—he were ‘ packing a bundle of straw.’” 
The evening was preferred for the actual committal of the 
murders—sometimes upwards of thirty and forty human 
beings being simultaneously put to death. If possible, three 
Thugs were allotted to each traveller. 

**So soon as the fatal signal was given, one seized hold of his hands, the 
second grasped his legs and held him down, while the strangler tightened 
the voomal round his neck, and only relaxed the strain when life was 
extinct. Then the bearers of the daggers slashed the dead bodies, the 
grave-diggers quickly excavated a deep trench, the corpses were stripped 
and thrown in, the earth was hastily shovelled in and trampled down, and 


in an incredibly short space of time all traces were completely“effaced of 
the terrible tragedy.” * 


The immense catalogue of murders committed by these 
robbers under the cloak of religious impulse is perfectly 
appalling. For nearly two centuries the system had 
flourished within the cognizance and to a certain extent 
under the protection of native governments, whose silence 
had been secured by valuable considerations. No doubt 
cupidity may have been a less powerful motive for their 
connivance than a certain mysterious dread of offending 
the malignant deity of whom the Thugs pronounced them- 
selves the favoured worshippers. With admirable prudence 
the Thugs avoided the perpetration of crime near their own 

* “A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits; the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang-Robbers of India.” Wm. H. Allen & Co. 
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houses, or where they were personally known, nor did they 
wittingly attack the subjects of the princes, or the tenants 
of the Zemindars, who tacitly acquiesced in their proceed- 
ings. As they seldom, if ever, raised their hand against 
a European their existence was not suspected until after 
the fall of Seringapatam, when a hundred Phanseegars 
were arrested at Bangalore. Even then it was not dis- 
covered that the prisoners followed an hereditary profes- 
sion. This alarming peculiarity came to light only in 1807, 
after the capture of an entire gang between Chittore and 
Arcot. Until then the frequent failure of sepoys to return 
to their colours at the end of their leave of absence had 
been simply ascribed to desertion, and the names of the 
missing men were accordingly struck off the rolls. The 
difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence was for a long 
time insuperable. The Thugs took care, like Marshal 
Narvaez, to leave no enemies behind them. Dead men are 
no tale-bearers, neither were their relatives disposed to 
incur personal risk by appearing in court to state the 
little they actually knew. Now and again a gang would 
be arrested and brought to justice; but without any per- 
ceptible diminution of the evil. 

Lord William Bentinck at last entered upon a struggle 
with the miscreants, which terminated in the suppression of 
Thuggee. A special Commission was appointed, with 
extraordinary powers, and in the brief space of ten years 
3,689 committals were obtained; with the result that 466 
men were hanged, 1,504 transported, 933 imprisoned for life, 
81 confined for different periods, 86 compelled to give 
substantial bail for their good conduct in the future, 97 
acquitted, and 56 admitted as informers; 12 had escaped 
and 208 had died while awaiting judgment. As soon as 
credible witnesses could be obtained from among the 
Thugs themselves, the thin edge had been introduced and 
it only remained to drive the wedge home. So effectually 
was that done that during the ensuing seven years 531 
Thugs were captured, of whom 33 were hanged, 174 trans- 
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ported, 267 imprisoned for life and 27 for shorter periods, 
5 released on bail, 125 acquitted, and 46 admitted as ap- 
provers, besides 11 who died and 2 who escaped. The 
last great haul took place in 1848, in which year 120 Thugs 
were committed for trial. With the exception of a slight 
sporadic recrudescence of the crime some five years later 
in the Punjab, Thuggee was practically extirpated at the 
previous date, and has long since been regarded as an 
obsolete barbarism. The gaols, however, until 1838, we:e 
over-crowded with prisoners who could not be treated as 
ordinary criminals. At, the suggestion of Captain Charles 
Brown a School of Industry was founded at Jubbulpore for 
the purpose of teaching a handicraft of some kind or other 
to the sons of approvers. The idea, however, soon gained 
adherents among the convicts themselves, so that nine 
years later the school was attended by 850 pupils, all eager — 
to employ their time usefully and profitably, for the workers 
were judiciously given an interest in the sale of their handi- 
work. Jubbulpore carpets, rugs, towels, tents, and many 
other manufactures are now in general demand, being of 
strong and durable texture. 

It will never be known how many human lives were 
taken, or how much property was appropriated, by these 
miscreants ‘during the two centuries they wandered at 
will through the most frequented parts of India. In the 
little volume already quoted it is stated that “in 1826-27, 
205 men and 6 women were murdered by different gangs 
in Malwa and Rajputana; in 1827-28, 364 males and 21 
females were strangled in Kandeish, Berar, and Guzerat ; 
in 1828-29, 226 men and 6 women were thus disposed of 
in Malwa and Kandeish; in 1829-30, 94 men, 4 women, 
anda child perished in Baroda and Bundelkund,” and so 
forth. A very large amount of property must likewise have 
changed hands in the course of so many generations. ‘In 
1826 a party of 14 were murdered by a gang of 150 Thugs, 
and a booty secured worth £2,500. In 1827, 7 men were 
murdered by 350 Thugs, and robbed of £2,200. In 1828 
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the murder of 9 persons, by a gang of 125, yielded £4,000; 
and in 1829 that of 6 persons produced £8,200, to be 
divided between 150 Thugs.” At times a quite un- 
promising victim turned out to be a mine of wealth. Thus 
a gang of Thugs were sorely disquieted by a Byragee, or 
religious mendicant, who persisted in attaching himself to 
them, though pelted with stones and threatened with. ill 
treatment. In the end they gave one of their party ten 
shillings extra to put him out of their way, on his taking 
upon himself the responsibility of the sacrilege. Upon the 
mendicant’s body, however, and secreted in his pony’s 
accoutrements, they found several pounds’ weight of coral, 
350 strings of small pearls, 15 strings of large pearls, and a 
gilded necklace. Shortly afterwards they came upon two 
men apparently destitute, whom nevertheless they put to 
death, concealed in whose rags they discovered silver 
treasure to the amount of £400. And not only did the 
Thugs occasionally assemble in large numbers, but almost 
every individual among them who had given evidence of 
courage, self-possession, and adroitness was certain to be 
personally involved in a hideous roll of crime. Twenty 
approvers, for instance, confessed that they had been con- 
cerned, on an average, in 256 murders for each individual. 
The one who had enjoyed the largest experience had taken 
part in, or witnessed, 931 cases, while the youngest tyro 
could boast of having been present at 24 sacrifices to 
Bhowani. In the Mussulman kingdom of Oudh it was 
estimated that there were 1,406 miles of road infested by 
Thugs, and no fewer that 274 Beyls, or scenes of murder. 
Occasionally the same Beyl served, with intervals of a few 
years, as the site of fresh horrors. Major-General Sir W. 
H. Sleeman, K.C.B., relates how he encamped one night 
in a small mango grove, two stages from Saugor, on the 
road to Seronge. Terrible dreams assailed Mrs. Sleeman, 
and “ murdered sleep,” for her couch had been spread over 
a veritable “place of skulls.” A noted leader, but at that 
time an approver, named Feringeea, pointed out three spots 
which he described as so many graves. 
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“ A Pundit and six attendants, murdered in 1818, lay among the ropes 
of my sleeping tent ; a Havildar and four Sipahees, murdered in 1824, lay 
under my horses ; and four Brahman carriers of Ganges-water and a woman, 
murdered soon after the Pundit, lay within my sleeping tent. ‘The sward 
had grown over the whole, and not the slightest sign of its ever having been 
broken was to be seen.” 


In order to test Feringeea’s veracity, Captain Sleeman 
—for such was then his rank—set a party of villagers to 
work, who at a depth of about five feet came upon the 
skeletons of the Havildar and his comrades, and gradually 
laid the others open to view. Feringeea then proposed to 
open some other graves in the neighbouring groves, but 
the British officer was content with what he had seen. His 
mortification, however, may be imagined on being informed 
that a Thug village had existed barely four hundred yards 
from his court-house, during the three years he had exer- 
cised with zeal and intelligence the duties of magistrate of 
the Nursingpore district, in the Nerbudda valley; and, 
moreover, that at least one hundred dead bodies had been 
buried in the groves of Mundaisur, only a few miles 
distant. 

There were water Thugs as well as land Thugs. The 
former called themselves Bungoos, or Pungoos, and con- 
ducted their business. on the river,, Hoaghiy, between 
Calcutta and Benares, tut’ chicfy.in the, Burdwan district. 
They plied for passengers, stopping at the different ghats 
to which their accomplices might chance to inveigle unwary 
travellers. The leader of a gang comported himself as the 
captain, while some of his comrades acted as the crew, 
bending to the oars or towing the vessel from the bank. 
The actual stranglers and their assistants got themselves 
up as pilgrims, petty traders, and well-to-do ryots, and sat 
down upon the deck facing the passengers they might here 
and there pick up. On a suitable opportunity presenting 
itself, the look-out man struck the deck smartly three times 
with the palm of his hand, while at the same time the 
helmsman exclaimed, in the barbarous dialect peculiar to 
the Bungoos, “Give my sister's son some pan.” Up 
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sprang his accomplices. Deftly throwing the vooma/ round 
the necks of their startled fellow-voyagers, they pressed it 
tightly in front, while thrusting the heads of their victims 
away from them—the assistants grasping their feet and 
hands. Sometimes a single Thug would dispose of a man 
physically stronger than himself, but taken off his guard 
and seized with an awful horror. The muscular spasms 
having ceased, they made assurance doubly sure by break- 
ing the backbone, and kicking and pounding the uncon- 
scious forms. Not a drop of blood was shed, through fear 
of discolouring the water and exciting suspicion. The 
dead bodies were then thrust through a window on either 
side of the boat, just above water-mark. The presence of 
a woman was enough to secure the safety of the entire 
party, for, unlike their land brethren, they adhered to the 
last to the precepts of their ancestors. The river-police, 
though perfectly cognizant of their proceedings, made no 
sign, for to them silence was great gain. It was, therefore, 
only in 1836 that their existence came to the knowledge of 
the European magistrates; but before another year was 
completed, 161 of the Bungoos were in jail, while the 
names of 38 others had been ascertained. It was further 
discovered that 18 passenger boats were regularly em- 
ployed on this business, each of then manned by 14 pro- 
fessional inuixderers: ‘ The busy months were November, 
December, January, and February, as few travellers were 
abroad in the hot and wet seasons. With the advent of 
steam and the construction of railways the occupation of 
the Bungoos must in any case have ceased to be profitable. 
Railway travelling especially has worked a great change 
in the habits of the natives, who no longer wander slowly 
from grove to grove in large or small parties, carrying on 
their persons irresistible temptations to robbery and 
murder. Government notes and even cheques have 
superseded the clumsy old methods of remitting money, so 
that a rich banyan is no more valuable as a victim than an 


impecunious European subaltern. Organized murder has 
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thus become nearly obsolete. Rarely, if ever, are the 
police now called upon to inquire into the disappearance 
of travellers, as was frequently the case when medicated 
drugs were freely administered in the name of hospitality. 
A party of wayfarers would find two or three respectable- 
looking men squatted beneath the shade of a tree or grove, 
who would courteously invite them to partake of the sweet- 
meats they were eating. The dainties set before the new- 
comers were poisoned by a decoction from the seed of the 
datura, a most powerful narcotic; and during the over- 
powering drowsiness thus induced, the unwary wanderers 
were murdered, plundered, and buried. _ Notorious among 
the administrators of drugs were a fraternity known as the 
Tusma-Baz Thugs, though in no way connected with that 
fanatical community. They were simply idle vagabonds, 
who added murder to their ordinary occupation as swindlers 
and thimble-riggers. Curiously enough, the founder of this 
community was an English soldier named Creagh who, in 
the beginning of the present century, taught three natives 
of Cawnpore the once familiar trick of “ pricking the 
garter.” The game was called Tusma-bazi, and consisted 
in a strap being doubled many times, the bystanders being 
requested to thrust a stick through the first fold, which 
could be done only through the connivance of the juggler. 
The three original disciples became the leaders of a like 
number of gangs, comprising in all about fifty members, 
when in 1848 they were arrested and suppressed. The 
police had long been familiar with their ways, but preferred 
a fourth of the profits to the loyal discharge of their own 
duties. : 

A marked peculiarity of.the more heinous criminals in 
India is their tendency to organize themselves into regu- 
larly constituted communities, the members of which are 
thoroughly loyal to one another as though they were kins- 
men as well as partners. To a great extent, indeed, they 
are actually connected by blood and marriage, through the 
native custom of sons adopting and continuing their father’s 
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avocations, while the associated body gradually consolidates 
into an exclusive caste, closed against outsiders but in- 
ternally united, one for all and all for one. Thus in 185r 
the British Government became suddenly cognizant of the 
existence of a numerous fraternity of thieves who, for gene- 
rations, had without molestation carried on their depreda- 
tions in Calcutta and the surrounding districts. They were 
called Sunoreahs or Oothaeegerahs, and resided for the 
most part in the territory and under the avowed protection 
of the Rajahs of Banpoor and Tehree, and consequently 
carried on their business at a considerable distance from 
their homes. They occupied twelve villages, their numbers 
being estimated at nearly 5,000. They usually started 
after the Dusserah festival, at the time and in the direction 
indicated by the Brahmin priest of each village. They 
were rather petty pilferers than highway robbers, and were 
content to return to the tillage of their fields as soon as 
the distribution of the spoils gave to each-man from 50 to 
60 rupees. If they came across an object of artistic ex- 
cellence, it was ceremoniously presented to the chief of the 
State to which that particular gang belonged. The Raja 
of Banpoor, for example, did not hesitate to accept a couple 
of valuable watches and a pair of handsome armlets, while 
the Tehree chieftain bestowed a grant of land, rent free, in 
perpetuity, in return for a present of two pearl nose-orna- 
ments. For the rest the Sunoreahs had no difficulty in 
disposing of the property they had annexed, and had even 
established depéts at certain places. One of their favourite 
stations was close to the serai built for the accommodation 
of native travellers by the Raja of Burdwan, who not only 
connived at their presence, but maintained them at his own 
expense so long as they remained on his estates, thereby 
protecting himself and his tenants from their cupidity. 
Native rulers, indeed, appear to have had very elastic 
consciences, combined with an exceedingly dull sense of 
moral turpitude. The Raja of Banpoor, for instance, un- 
blushingly confessed that he had been in direct relations 
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with the Sunoreahs, who had resided, he said, for gene- 
rations in his own territory and in neighbouring States, 
“proceeding to distant districts to follow their occupation, 
robbing by day for a livelihood for themselves and families, 
both cash and any other property they could lay hands on. 
In consequence of these people stealing by day only, and that 
they do not take life, or distress any person by personal ill- 
usage, and that they do not break into houses by digging 
wells or breaking door-locks, but simply by their smartness 
manage to abstract property ; owing to such trifling thefts, 
I look on their proceeding as petty thefts, and have not 
interfered with them.” For himself he readily admitted 
that he had accepted presents from them, “considering the 
article to be a curiosity from a distant province, . . . view- 
ing the offence as trifling, that there was no owner to the 
property, I received it from them, and gave them a trifle in 
return.” 

Quite unnecessary importance has been attached to the 
Dacoities reported from Burma. The criminals were not 
genuine Dacoits after the manner of those who infested 
the native kingdom of Oudh. They were gangs of idle 
vagabonds, supplemented by disbanded soldiers, without 
cohesion, and devoid of regular leaders and an organiza- 
tion tested by experience. The Budhuk Dacoits who 
haunted the Oudh Terai, would have repudiated such 
purposeless ruffanism with contempt. The Oudh Dacoits 
were hereditary robbers, dwelling together in isolated 
colonies in the midst of jungles difficult of access, whence 
they sallied forth on a carefully preconcerted expedition, 
moving with great rapidity, striking their blow with terrible 
force and precision, and hesitating about no outrage that 
promised to facilitate success. They usually adopted a 
disguise that would in itself account for a numerous 
gathering of individuals hastening in the same direction. 
Sometimes they affected to be ascetics bound on a distant 
pilgrimage; sometimes carriers of holy water from the 
Ganges or the Jumna; at other times mourners conveying 
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to a sacred river the remains of a deceased friend or 
relative; and yet again Brinjaries or drivers of laden 
bullocks. Like the Thugs and Italian banditti, they were 
punctilious as to their religious exercises, never failing to 
offer preliminary sacrifices to Davi, their patroness—by 
other worshippers styled Kali or Bhowani—or to present 
at her shrine suitable thank-offerings on their triumphant 
return to their homes. They were not in the least ashamed 
of their pursuits, any more than a Macgregor would have 
felt it as an insult to be designated a cattle-reiver. ‘Their 
leaders were for the most part men of good family and 
ancient descent, thus verifying the remark made by the 
King of Oudh’s vakeel, that “men of that class who 
became ruffians, are always sure to be of the worst 
description.” The Budhuks, being self-indulgent men, 
were largely polygamist, the most prosperous maintaining 
ten or a dozen wives; but when the British Government 
began to straiten their means, they were compelled to 
curtail their luxuries, and content themselves with three or 
four. Their women-kind were by no means an unmiti- 
gated burden. On the contrary, they made themselves 
useful in many ways, and never more so than in times of 
trouble and adversity. For choice, bloodshed was avoided, 
though in self-defence or to strike terror they never 
scrupled to take human life. Some of their exploits were 
of the most daring character, the danger being somewhat 
lessened by the suddenness of the'r assault, their admirable 
discipline, and their wonderful energy. They would 
escalade the walls of a serai or small fort, in which treasure 
was stored for the night, spike the cannon, and speedily 
master the escort and garrison, whether soldiers or police. 

On such occasions they not unfrequently carried off large 
sums of gold and silver specie, varying from two to seven 
or eight thousand pounds. At other times they would 
undertake a distant enterprize, proceeding in scattered 
parties to the appointed rendezvous, usually within a very 
short distance of the town or hamlet in which resided the 
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opulent banker or merchant, whose house was their 
objective point. At a given signal torches were lighted, 
drums beaten, and much uproar made with musical 
instruments, so that the guards posted at police and 
military stations, were misled into the belief that marriage 
festivities were being celebrated. A few minutes sufficed 
for the business. While the door was guarded by a strong 
body of Dacoits, armed with swords, spears, and guns, the 
boldest and most experienced robbers forced their way 
into the back room, where the money was kept in bags 
placed for greater security in chests. Two or three power- 
ful, well-directed blows broke open the fastenings, while a 
spear's thrust or a sword cut, paralyzed assistance, and, 
before the alarm was given, the robbers were making for 
the nearest jungles and paddy-fields, and were seldom 
overtaken or brought to bay. If fearing to be hard pressed 
in their flight, they would set fire to the house they had 
plundered, the conflagration rapidly spreading to the 
thatched huts crowded around. The Budhuks were 
estimated at from four to six thousand males, divided into 
comparatively small settlements grouped round a rude fort. 
For many years they flourished exceedingly, with occa- 
sional misadventures intervening, until they came into 
collision with British magistrates; for the Zemindars were 
not likely to interfere with an industry of which they 
reaped one-fourth of the profits without incurring any risk 
or responsibility. Between 1818 and 1834 the Budhuk 
Dacoits were shown to have committed 118 Dacoities, in 
which 172 men were killed, and 682 wounded, while 
property was carried off to the value of some £115,000. 
It was not easy, however, to bring their guilt home to in- 
dividuals, so that only 186 were convicted out of 457 
brought to trial. The number of gang-robberies actually 
perpetrated greatly exceeded the official computation, for 
it was no uncommon thing for a Dacoit to be concerned in 
upwards of a dozen expeditions. Lucka, one of their most 
distinguished leaders, certainly took part in 49 affairs 
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within twenty-five years, in some instances wander. 
ing four or five hundred miles from his home. “A 
Chumbul Dacoit confessed to 38 in twenty-seven years, 
and another to 23 in twenty-two years; and another 
Budhuk Dacoit to 39 in thirty-three years.” As regards 
loyalty to one another, the Dacoits contrasted unfavour- 
ably with the Thugs, and not unfrequently attempted 
to rob one another. Few of their raids were. more 
audacious or more successful than an attack they made 
in 1833 upon Bajee Rao’s, the ex-Peishwa’s palace at 
Bithoor, subsequently the residence of his adopted son, 
Nana Sahib. The palace was stormed, eighteen of the 
servants wounded, and specie carried off to the value of 
50,000 rupees in silver, and 15,000 gold mohurs, each 
worth thirty shillings. 

In Rajputana, Gwalior, and Malwa, a different clan of 
Dacoits had fixed their headquarters. They were known 
as Bagrees or Bagorras, and comprised about 1,200 families. 
They appear to have been extremely popular owing to 
their lavish liberality to the labouring classes, who in return 
gave them shelter and information. They were also bold, 
dashing soldiers, and were highly prized as auxiliaries in the 
incessant warfare waged by the petty independent princes 
against one another. An offshoot of the Bagree Dacoits 
were the Bownees, who prided themselves on being descended 
from one of the companions of Ram, the hero of the Rama- 
yana. Their speciality was their adroitness in introducing 
themselves into the sleeping apartment of an employer’s 
enemy, and in cutting off his head, which was produced in 
evidence of the fulfilment of their undertaking. “If,” said 
an approver, “the prince wanted, not the head of his enemy, 
but the gold tassels of the bed on which he lay asleep, we 
brought them to him. In consequence of our skill in these 
matters we were held everywhere in high esteem ; and we 
served princes and had never occasion to labour at tillage.” 
Even in their decadence the Bownees declined to abase 


themselves to honest industry. They would rob a cart on 
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the highway if the opportunity were too attractive to be 
resisted, but as a rule they preferred to exercise their 
hereditary talents in clearing out the contents of a tent. 
The Sanseca and Bereea Dacoits were cognate clans, 
equally devout in their worship of Davi, and equally 
daring, though less given to assassinating in their sleep 
the enemies of princes. 

The ordinary police having failed to make any visible 
impression upon this dangerous excrescence on the social 
system, Lord Auckland had recourse to the genius for 
organization displayed by Captain Sleeman, General Super- 
intendent of the Thuggee department, and in the year 1838 
appointed him likewise Special Commissioner for the sup- 
pression of Dacoitee. From that moment there was no 
peace for the hapless Dacoits. Followed up from one 
haunt to another, 1,500 of them escaped into Nepaul, in 
small detachments, but suffered so terribly from malaria and 
destitution, that large parties of them returned to the 
plains and gave themselves up as‘prisoners, or betook them- 
selves to agriculture. A considerable proportion were 
enlisted into the police force, in which capacity they gave 
great satisfaction, by reason of their courage, intelligence, 
and faithfulness to their word. It was, however, no trifling 
mission that had been confided to Captain Sleeman, for in 
1839 it was discovered that south of the Jumna there were 
72 leaders with 1,625 followers ; while on the north side of 
that river, 46 leaders had a following of 1,445 men. The 
Dacoits themselves spoke of their calling as a Padshahee 
Karu, an Imperial Business, but within an extremely brief 
space of time their occupation was entirely gone in Upper 
India. In Bengal and in Lower Burma it has continued to 
linger down to the present times, but in a sporadic fashion, 
without any connection between the different gangs, and 
without any continuity of leadership. The river Dacoits, 
who were for a long time very troublesome, have practically 
ceased to exist in Bengal, though much remains to be done 
in the Tennasserim Provinces, and in Lower as well as in 
Upper Burma. 
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From Gang Robbery the reader is invited to pass at a 
bound to Human Sacrifices. Prior to the Aryan conquest 
there is much reason to believe that human beings were 
sacrificed to the earth-goddess throughout all India. The 
aboriginal population on being driven into the mountainous 
regions, carried with them their abominable rites and super- 
stitions, which they must have practised with impunity for 
upwards of 3,000 years. Nothing certain is known on that 
point, but in all probability, wherever victims could be 
obtained from the plains, the hillmen adhered to the customs 
of their forefathers. Where the dwellers in the low 
country were a manly race, shrinking with natural aversion 
from treating their fellow-creatures as mere goods and 
chattels to be exchanged for so many rupees, or so many 
pounds of turmeric, homicidal worship must have died out 
from inanition, for the hillmen were not sufficiently populous 
to provide victims from amongst themselves. But where 
the lowlanders valued money or money’s worth above the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, the difficulty ceased, and the 
earth-goddess continued to be propitiated by human blood. 
In some districts, however, the hillmen spontaneously 
renounced the taking of human life, and contented them- 
selves with offering up sacrifices from their flocks and 
herds. Such, unfortunately, was not generally the case 
among the hill tribes of Orissa. It was not until 1836, 
and only then in consequence of military operations in 
Goomsur, that the British Government became aware of 
the atrocities perpetrated within its own territories, and 
which indeed dated from time immemorial. Human blood 
alone could insure good crops, seasonable rains, and free- 
dom from blight, nor, according to the superstitious belief 
of certain districts, would Tado Pennor, the earth-goddess, 
accept as a substitute the lives of inferior animals. In the 
Goomsur hill tracts that truculent deity was symbolized by 
a peacock, but in China Kemedi the bird was displaced 
by the rude figure of an elephant ; while in Jeypore, human 
sacrifices were usually offered to Manuksoro, “the blood- 
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red god of battle,” on the eve of an engagement, or prepa- 
ratory to the erection of a fort or public building, or to avert 
imminent danger of any kind. Occasionally life was taken 
for some private purpose, though such cases were quite 
exceptional on account of the expense. 

The victims were called Meriahs, and had to be pur- 
chased by money or barter. They might be of any age, 
sex, or caste, though adults were most esteemed by virtue 
of their commanding a higher price. They were either sold 
by their lowland parents, or decoyed, or carried off into the 
hills by a sordid set of miscreants belonging to the Panoo 
caste. Meriah girls were frequently suffered to live for 
some years, and even to contract a sort of marriage with 
hillmen, but were not allowed to bear more than one child, 
an hereditary victim, though never sacrificed in the village 
of its birth. They were always kindly treated, whether 
male or female, and were sacrificed in public with horrifying 
circumstances, which varied in different districts. In the 
hill tracts of Goomsur, for a whole month previous to the 
sacrifice, the Meriah, stupefied by drink and drugs, and 
crowned with garlands, was bound in a sitting posture to 
the post, surmounted by the bird effigy, while the worship- 
pers danced around, singing and shouting. On the actual 
day, the semi-conscious victim, preceded by noisy, discord- 
ant music, was carried through the village and round its 
boundaries. Returning to the fatal post, which was erected 
close to the village idol, represented by three stones, 
the Zani, or priest, cut the throat of a hog, the blood of 
which was made to flow into a trench dug for the purpose, 
into which the senseless Meriah was flung face downwards 
and speedily suffocated in the gory mire. The priest then 
cut a piece of flesh out of the body, and buried it in the 
earth close to the three stones. The corpse was afterwards 
borne round to the neighbouring villages, at each of which 
a slice was cut out, a portion being buried near the idol, and 
a portion ona boundary line. The head, intact, was buried 


with the bare bones in the bloody trench. A buffalo calf 
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was finally led up to the sacrificial post, and its four feet cut 
off, and in that dreadful position was left until the morrow, 
when the women of the village, dressed and armed like men, 
danced round the post and feasted on the calf, at last put out 
of its misery. At the conclusion of these barbarous rites, 
the Zani was dismissed with a present of rice, and a hog or 
acalf. On the Bengal frontier, the sacrifice was performed 
in a different manner. There, also, the victims were pur- 
chased from lowlanders, who falsely pretended that the 
children were their own, and that they were too poor to rear 
them. The price ranged from 60 to 130 rupees, plumpness 
being preferred to leanness, and the prime of life to old age 
or childhood. When the fatal day arrived, the Meriah was 
bound between two planks, or stout bamboos, placed one 
across the shoulders and the other across the chest, and was 
squeezed to death between them, or rather, as life was ebb- 
ing away, the victim was thrown onthe ground and severed 
in twain. After that the body was cut to pieces and the 
fragments distributed among those who were entitled to 
look for the prize. 

The delicate task of suppressing these inhuman practices 
without having recourse to coercion, was entrusted to 
Captain, subsequently Major-General, Campbell, C.B., and 
the result fully justified the selection that had been made. 
Captain Campbell opened his peaceful campaign in Decem- 
ber, 1837, by convening a public assembly of the hillmen. 
No fewer than 3,000 obeyed the summons, and, after a 
considerable amount of palaver, pledged themselves to 
renounce the usages of their forefathers, and to substitute 
beasts of the field for human beings. As a proof of their 
sincerity, they at once gave up 105 Meriahs, who would 
otherwise have been offered up to their blood-thirsty god- 
dess. For a period of four years Captain Campbell 
laboured incessantly to raise the moral tone of those untutored 
savages, supporting the authority of their chiefs, dispensing 
justice through the agency of native councils, establishing 
fairs to remove all temptation for descending into the plains, 
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and making a serviceable road through the interior of the 
country. He lived and moved and had his being among 
the people, over whom his influence waxed so powerful 
that by January, 1842, he was able to report that human 
sacrifices had entirely ceased among the Khonds of Goom- 
sur. Unfortunately, in that year he proceeded with his 
regiment to China, where he served with great distinction ; 
but in his absence his best work was undone by an incom- 
petent and unsympathetic successor. It was a happy day 
for the hillmen of Orissa when, in 1847, Major Campbell 
returned to his post as Commissioner. Order being 
speedily re-established in Goomsur, he turned his attention 
to the neighbouring district of Boad, and at first made slow 
progress, being confronted with evasion, falsehood, and 
deep-rooted prejudices. In the end the Boad chiefs listened 
to his words of wisdom, and surrendered 167 Meriahs, who 
seemed by no means pleased at the prospect of having to 
return to the plains and to hard work. In that district 
great licentiousness for three days preluded a sacrifice. 
The Meriah was led from hut to hut in a state of intoxica- 
tion, sometimes a few hairs being plucked from his head 
or a drop of saliva taken from his lips, wherewith to anoint 
their heads. Previous to the sacrifice, the victim’s head 
and neck were thrust into the rift of a stout bamboo, split 
down the middle, the ends being secured and tightly held 
by the sacrificers. The priest then approached, and with 
an axe broke the joints of arms and legs, upon which the 
impatient mob rushed in and quickly stripped the flesh from. 
the bones, each burying a fragment in his own fields. 

The people of China Kemedi worshipped three deities, 
all of whom had to be propitiated by human _ blood. 
As soon as it was known that Major Campbell was ap- 
proaching with instructions to suppress human sacrifices, 
it was hastily resolved to make a holocaust of all Me- 
riahs in their possession ; but that horrible consummation 
was averted by the rapidity of his movements, and the 
intended victims were surrendered without reservation, 
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The divine effigy was an elephant made to revolve on the 
top of a substantial post. The Meriah being bound to the 
trunk, the figure was set in motion, and whirled round amid 
shouts and yells, till the Zani gave a certain signal, upon 
which the savages in wild excitement rushed at the still 
living victim, and hacked off the quivering flesh with their 
long knives. The bare skeleton was finally loosened from 
the elephant and reduced to ashes. In one sub-district 
alone, 100 purchased Meriahs were found, some of whom 
bore the marks of fetters on their wrists and ankles, though 
a large minority had been set apart by adoption, or as serfs, 
and were consequently in no danger of being immolated. 
Major Campbell's motives were for a time incomprehen- 
sible to the hillmen, among whom it was currently reported 
that he sacrificed the Meriahs toa water-deity on the plains, 
by whose aid he hoped to fill an immense tank which he had 
caused to be excavated. It was also said that his elephants 
periodically required to be kept in good temper by having 
human beings thrown to them. The villagers in China 
Kemedi for some time after the abolition of Meriah sacri- 
fices contrived to obtain pieces of flesh from across their 
frontiers by means of relays of runners, the offering being 
deemed inefficacious were it not buried before the sun went 
down on the day of the sacrifice. Between 1837 and 1854, 
no fewer than 1,506 Meriah, were rescued, of whom 717 
were males, and 789 females. There were besides, 1,154 
serfs and adopted captives, whose names and addresses 
were carefully registered as a precaution against backsliding. 
Previous to 1837 there are grounds for believing that at 
least 150 victims were annually sacrificed in the hill districts 
of Goomsur, where the practice is now completely extir- 
pated. Of the rescued Meriahs, a considerable proportion 
were restored to their families, while a large number were 
placed at the public expense under the tuition of the Ber- 
hampore and Cuttack missionaries. Married men were 
settled in village communities as cultivators ; others were 
trained to various handicrafts ; a few chose to go out ag 
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domestic servants, and twenty-five were enrolled among 
the Sebundies, or armed police, in which capacity they 
rendered excellent service. Many of the adult females 
were married, with a small dowry, to Khonds of approved 
character, the others being placed in an asylum at Suradah, 
under steady and intelligent matrons. In 1850, Captain 
Macvicar, Major Campbell's able and zealous assistant, 
endeavoured to introduce education through the agency of 
Meriahs, trained as schoolmasters ; but progress has hitherto 
been slow and disheartening, though the way was prepared 
by the extraordinary industry and remarkable linguistic 
talents of Captain Frye, whose unwearying labours cost 
him his life. 

Another and yet more unnatural crime was eradicated 
chiefly through the moral influence of Major Campbell. 
The Suradah tribes were induced to sign an agreement, 
under heavy penalties, to abstain from the murder of their 
female infants. The only excuse they pleaded was poverty. 
Heads of families were prejudiced against bestowing their 
daughters upon members of their own community, because 
if a son-in-law chose to put away his wife, it was incumbent 
to return the money or goods they had received on making 
over their daughter ; and sometimes a woman might be 
divorced by several husbands in succession, which caused 
much inconvenience. Mothers, it is said, seldom showed 
any disinclination to part with their little ones. In four 
remote districts of China Kemedi it was the custom to 
place the new-born child in an earthen vessel, closed with 
a lid—though in some places it was merely wrapped in a 
cloth—on which were placed wild flowers and a few grains 
of rice. The vessel was striped with red and black vertical 
bands, and was buried facing the quarter of the heavens 
whence the village astrologer looked for a visitation of 
murrain or drought. A fowl was usually sacrificed over 
the grave. The Khonds also indulged in two articles of 
faith, which they put forth as justifying their conduct. In 
the first place, women are the cause of all human woes. and 
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must consequently be kept down to the lowest practicable 
number ; and, secondly, souls have a tendency to return to 
the families to which they previously belonged, resum- 
ing their former sex, unless death intervenes before the 
seventh day, on which a name and individuality are con- 
ferred. Major Campbell was so far successful that, on 
his retirement from the Service in 1854, he was able to 
report that 901 female children, under five years of age, 
were then alive in 2,149 families residing in villages in 
which, in 1848, it was quite exceptional to meet with a 
single female infant.* 

The haughty, long-descended Rajputs, however, enjoyed 
a bad pre-eminence over all the peoples of India for the 
extent to which they carried this inhuman practice. Ac- 
cording to local, though not quite trustworthy, tradition, the 
usage was gradually introduced to avoid the disgrace of 
Rajput maidens being seized by the Mohammedan con- 
querors and degraded to the condition of concubines. That 
motive may have helped to confirm a custom derived from 
the olden time, when Rajput warriors were wont to carry 
off by force or stratagem the marriageable women of cog- 
nate tribes. The inferiority of the female to the male sex 
has always been an Oriental truism, which the vainglorious 
Rajputs exaggerated to the point of deeming it a disgrace 
to be addressed as father-in-law or brother-in-law, because 
such relationship implied the dishonouring of a daughter or 
a sister—a man of nice ideas being a nasty man in the East 
as well as in the West. Whatever may have been the exact 
date at which a casual crime developed into a_ national 
custom, it was in 1789 that Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Resident at Benares, informed the Government that the 
Rajkoomars were in the habit of putting their infant 
daughters to death. The Rajkoomars, he explained, were 
an ancient clan, computed at 40,000 and for the most part 

* A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service amongst the 


Wild Tribes of Khondistan for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice.” By 
Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 
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residing within the independent vizierat of Oudh. They 
were of Rajput origin, and retained the lawless, warlike 
temperament of their ancestors, being always ready to 
appeal to arms on the slightest provocation. Mr. Duncan 
had no great difficulty in persuading the Rajkoomars 
situated on British territory to bind themselves to desist 
from the slaughter of their female infants, seeing that the 
Government had declared it to be a crime punishable by 
law. They frankly admitted that it was an evil deed, but 
sought to excuse themselves by the trouble given by 
daughters at a marriageable age. No Rajput will give his 
daughter to a man of inferior social standing, and a husband 
from a higher, or even equal sub-tribe, implies the payment 
of a large dowry, alike inconvenient and humiliating. They 
could point to one or two villages in which infanticide was 
not the rule, that swarmed with old maids, a disgrace as 
well as a burden to any Hindu family. On the other hand, 
they were reminded that it was contrary to the Puranas to 
take the life of a woman, and that they who were guilty of 
so doing would go down into the hell called Kal Soater, 
and there remain, gnawed by worms and without food, for 
as many years as there were hairs in the woman’s head, 
and then return to earth as lepers in one of the lowest 
castes. After that they would be born as Sudras, subject 
to vomiting blood, and finally come to life as servants to 
Brahmins, and so work out their penance. Wilful abortion 
was judged as heinous as the murder of a Brahmin. There 
is, moreover, a sloka which says, “ To kill one Brahmin is 
equal to one hundred cows; To kill one woman is equal to 
one hundred Brahmins; To kill one child is equal to one 
hundred women; To kill one hundred children is an offence 
too heinous for comparison.” The Rajkoomars admitted 
all this, and promised to give up their evil ways, and for 
a time they probably did so to a small extent; but the 
Government was occupied with wars and territorial aggran- 
dizement, and had no time to look after the babes. There 
was, unfortunately, a prejudice against Rajkoomar brides, 
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which necessitated the payment of an especially large 
dowry, and thus it came to pass that when, in 1819, Mr. 
Cracroft summoned to his presence eight Rajkoomar 
notables, he found that although they had seventeen sons, 
they could produce only one daughter. 

A far worse state of things came to light in Kattiawar 
and Kutch in the year 1805. Fortunately the Governor of 
the Bombay Presidency at that time was the same Mr. 
Jonathan Duncan who had taken the Rajkoomars in hand. 
Prompt measures were instituted, and in the course of a 
comparatively few years the abomination of desolation was 
well-nigh stamped out, through the great intelligence and 
untiring zeal of Colonel Walker and his successor, Mr. J. P. 
Willoughby. There were several ways of shortening the 
existence of female babes. In Kutch the new-born infant 
was commonly drowned in a bowl of milk, or dropped into 
a hole dug in the floor of the hut, and smothered in milk. 
In some places the mother’s nipple was anointed with opium, 
so that the sleep of death speedily ensued, or the midwife 
covered the babe’s mouth with the umbilical cord, and caused 
suffocation. The mother seldom, if ever, begged for the 


life of her child. All depended upon the will of the father. . 


If he remained silent, it was assumed that he did not mean 
the child to live, and it was accordingly disposed of, fre- 
quently by the Rajgooroo or village priest, whose fee con- 
sisted of a good meal and a coin equal in value to the 30th 
part of a rupee. The Jahrejahs acknowledged that the 
custom had prevailed in their tribe for at least 500 years, 
and there is too much reason to fear that the annual slaughter 
in Kattiawar and Kutch could not have fallen short of 3000. 
Owing to the remissness of the Bombay Government, 
Colonel Walker's labours at one time threatened to be fruit- 
less, but when this fit of supineness had passed away, the 
fallen threads were picked up by Mr. Willoughby, and the 
good work was successfully pushed forward. Ultimately, 
when the tribal chiefs were convinced that the Government 
was really in earnest, and would punish the crime as culpa- 
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ble homicide, and even as murder, they entered into binding 
engagements to preserve the lives of their female children, 
though the Jahrejahs protested that in their clan no man was 
ever the father of more than one girl. By means of regis- 
tration and the more energetic and searching action of the 
police, the disproportion between male and female children 
has become sensibly diminished, and it may be hoped that 
the influence of civilization will triumph absolutely over 
cruel selfishness, false pride, and degrading avarice. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Unwin, collector of Mynpurie in the 
North-West Provinces, made in 1842 the startling discovery 
that in the great and powerful Chohan tribe not a single un- 
married female was anywhere to be seen. He soon learned 
that for centuries not one female infant had been spared in 
the family of the chief. The birth of a son or grandson 
had always been celebrated by the usual demonstrations of 
public rejoicing, while the birth of a daughter was passed 
over in silence as a mistake and a calamity. Thanks, how- 
ever, to his unremitting energy, Mr. Unwin was enabled in 
1845 to announce that a female child had been born to the: 
Raja, and preserved alive. The Government immediately: 
despatched a letter of congratulation and a dress of honour 
to the chief, whose example was so largely followed, that in 
May, 1851, it was ascertained that 1,263 girls were alive, of 
the age of six years and under, while 228 had died from 
natural causes. The disproportion, however, between male 
and female children was still alarmingly great, nor was it 
until Mr. Unwin’s successor, Mr. Cecil Raikes, persuaded. 
the neighbouring Rajput chiefs to meet the Mynpurie Raja, 
that the work of suppression could be said to be fairly suc- 
cessful. It was then resolved that the marriage dower and 
bridal expenses should be arranged to meet the views and 
means of four social grades, from a Raja or Thakoor down 
to those who could afford no larger dowry than a single 
rupee. The co-operation rendered by the Raja of Mynpurie 
proved invaluable, for whereas his forefathers had expected 
trom £10,000 to £15,000 sterling as the marriage portion 
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of their brides, he handsomely agreed for himself and suc- 
cessors that the sum to be paid on such occasions should not 
exceed £450. This concession on the part of the Chohan 
chieftain was accepted as the standard by which all other 
grades should regulate their dowries. The marketable price 
of women at once fell to a point that turned the balance in 
favour of prolonging their lives in preference to the risk of 
detection and punishment. Another great point was gained 
when the assembled chiefs undertook to do away with the 
costly nuisance of Brahmins, bards, genealogists, and re- 
ligious mendicants, who flocked to a marriage ceremony as 
vultures to the carcase of a stricken deer. Those idle 
loafers would gather together from miles around, in the hope 
of sharing the compulsory distribution of money, food, and 
exchangeable commodities. The total amount not unfre- 
quently rose to thousands of pounds, which could not be 
withheld without dishonour, insult, and even violence, to the 
bride’s father and family. The Punjab Rajputs, however, 
and the inhabitants of certain districts in the North-West 
Provinces, still clung to traditional usages, and so recently as 
1855, Mr. W. R. Moore, Commissioner for the Suppression 
of Female Infanticide, was forced to the painful conclusion 
that in many parts of Upper India the vile monster had not 
even been scotch’d, much less killed. In the Benares division, 
or instance, he was confronted with the disheartening fact that 
there were still 308 villages in which female infanticide con- 
tinued unabated, and in 62 he could hear of no female child 
under six years of age. The Goruckpore district was also 
badly distinguished. In ten villages he met with only 26 
girls to 117 boys; 25 villages could produce no more than 
51 girls to 261 boys; while there were 30 villages in which 
the proportion was that of 54 female to 343 male children. 
Mr. Moore fell a victim to the Sepoy revolt, but the good 
work he had initiated was not suffered to languish, and it is 
now generally believed by those most competent to judge 
that this particular crime has been virtually trampled out. 
With regard to the singular rite of Sati—or Suttee, as it 
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was long erroneously designated—the British Government 
can be neither complimented nor commended. Until Lord 
William Bentinck became Governor-General, the crime had 
been allowed to flourish with perfect impunity. There was 
no attempt at concealment. It had been for years upon 
years notorious that widows burned themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, but in official circles it was 
assumed that Sati was not only sanctioned, but positively 
enjoined by the Hindu religion, and the Court of Directors 
never wearied of inculcating abstention from all interference 
with the religious faith and observances of the people of the 
country. That it was a very ancient usage is undeniable, 
but it is nowhere mentioned in the Sacred Books that were 
to the Hindus what the Pentateuch was to the Hebrews. 
The Puranas of a later date speak favourably of a custom 
which proved profitable to the Brahmins in many ways, aug- 
menting at the same time their worldly wealth and their social 
influence. For instance, a virtuous woman is described in 
terms somewhat different from those used by King Solomon. 
“She that takes her meals after her lord, partakes of his 
joys and sorrows, uses no embellishing dresses in his absence 
retires to bed after him, rises before him, ascends the same 
burning pile with him, and thinks of no other man but him, 
may universally be reckoned a virtuous woman.” It was 
also written that “in the same manner as a snake-catcher 
drags a snake from its hole, so dces a woman who burns 
herself draw her husband out of hell; and she afterwards 
resides with him in heaven.” ‘This joint residence was to 
be of long duration. It was to last for as many years as 
there are hairs on the human body, and these were roughly 
estimated at three-and-a-half millions. These Puranas, 
however, are of ccmparatively recent date, and are less 
authoritative than the commentaries of Rabbinical or Mos- 
€m writers. Nor were they generally known to, or under- 
standed of the people. They were invented by the Brah- 
mins for their own special advantage, and were cited only 
when widows shrank from the awful ordeal, or when their 
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relatives seemed disposed to give them wholesome advice. \ 
Had the practice been universally recognized as of divine d 
origin, it would not have died out over such large tracts of - 
territory, or have become so unfrequent in many districts in - 
which it had at one time been of common occurrence. b 
According to Captain Hamilton, whose Indian ex- ‘ 
periences extended from 1688 to 1723, Sati took its rise in h 
Canara, and was introduced to check the too prevalent tl 
poisoning of husbands by wives. On that point he was 
clearly mistaken, as the practice began in North-Western ‘i 
; India, and thence spread over the peninsula, but his “ 
4 ‘description of the process is apparently that of an eye- - 
witness. In Canara it was usual to dig a deep trench, ten w 
feet in length by six in breadth, which was partially filled h 
q in with logs of wood. A heavy beam was set up at one tl 
i edge, so disposed that it would instantly fall at the pulling h 
: of a string. A quantity of oil or butter was poured upon m" 
the wood, and the husband’s corpse placed about the i 
i middle of the pile. As soon as fire was applied the flames la 
leaped forth furiously. Then the widow took leave of her ‘ 
: relatives and friends, and while drums, trumpets, and haut- “i 
! boys made dismal discord, she walked round the blazing ” 
j pyre three or four times with a cheerful aspect, and finally & 
: sprang into the surging fire and laid down beside the dead p! 
body. The priests thereupon quickly pulled the string, and fe 
‘ the beam, weighing five hundred-weight, or thereabout, tk 
i fell across the two bodies, effectually preventing escape. pI 
/ Now and again a widow would shrink back at the last on 
H moment, but was thrust in by the priests with long bamboo “ 
poles, amid a hideous uproar of musical instruments. S 
‘ Others whose constancy was doubtful were drugged with 7 
narcotics, and so stumbled into the fire in a state of semi- Se 
consciousness. A grimly grotesque incident occurred on tr 
one occasion. A girl had been betrothed to a young man, o 
but her parents broke off the engagement and compelled ” 
i her to take another husband, who died shortly afterwards. B 
The first lover, seemingly under the impression that it is | gp 
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better for a widow to burn than to marry, took no steps to 
dissuade his whilom betrothed from self-cremation, and 
was even present to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the last 
of a friend. Perceiving him in the crowd, the widow 
beckoned to him to come to her as though she would take 
a tender leave of him. Suddenly throwing her arms round 
his waist, she carried him, in spite of his struggles, on to 
the pyre, and the three bodies were consumed together. 
Strictly speaking, the Shasters prohibited the burning 
of pregnant women, of widows under sixteen years of age, 
and of mothers of children of tender years. Compulsion 
was likewise forbidden, nor was it lawful for a Brahmin’s 
widow to burn herself except with the actual corpse of her 
husband. For it not unfrequently happened that where 
the husband had died and been burnt at a distance from 
home, the widow would immolate herself, holding in her 
hands a token of the deceased, such as his turban, his 
slippers, or some article associated with his memory. The 
lapse of days, weeks, and even months, between the two 
incidents counted for nothing. <A case, however, occurred 
at Goruckpore which constituted the violation of more than 
one of the ancient precepts. A girl widow, aged only 
fourteen, whose Brahmin husband had died at some remote 
place, resolved a fortnight after his death, during her 
father’s absence, to sacrifice her life in the hope of being 
thereby reunited to him in heaven. The pile was duly 
prepared by her family, and the torch was applied by her 
uncle. The poor child’s courage, however, failed her when 


_caught by the flames, and she leaped out on to the ground. 


She was instantly seized by the hands and feet and flung 
into the fire. A second time she sprang out and laid down 
in a water-course, crying bitterly. Her uncle vainly en- 
treated her to seat herself upon a sheet, which he spread 
out by her side, but when he swore by the holy Ganges to 
carry her home if she would do so, she quietly acquiesced. 
But the sheet was hurriedly wrapped round her, and again 
she was thrown on to the pile, by that time raging fur‘ously. 
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As she was about to make a third attempt to escape, a 
Mussulman bystander drew his sword and cleft her through 
the head. 

It rarely happened that the more or less voluntary victim 
shrank from the terrible consequences of her vow. Asa 
rule, they were probably suffocated by the heat and smoke 
before the flames reached them. It is at least certain that 
very few succeeded in effecting their escape, though one 
such instance is vividly described by Mrs. Fanny Parks, in 
her “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Pic- 
turesque.” The widow of a corn-chandler having publicly 
announced her intention of burning herseif with the dead 
body of her husband, the magistrate exhausted threats and 
promises in a vain attempt to dissuade her from suicide. 
Sati had not then been proclaimed a crime, so that he was 
powerless to take active measures to prevent its consum- 
mation. He deferred the event, indeed, for forty-eight 
hours, in the hope that hunger—for an intending Sati can 
partake of neither food nor water—might compel her to 
desist, but her will was immoveable, and all that could be 
done was to post constables in sufficient force to keep back 
the mob and secure for the widow fair play, should she 
finally prefer life to death. She herself showed no signs 
of weakness. Robed in red attire, she calmly walked 
round the pyre, and, after purifying herself in the Ganges, 
with her own hand applied a blazing brand. When the 
pile was well a-light, she laid herself down beside the 
corpse, and, reposing her husband’s head upon her lap, 
repeated the usual formula, “Ram! Ram! Sati.” Sud- 
denly the wind blew the fierce flames upon her, and in an 
agony of pain and fright she started up and made as 
though she would leap down, but was menaced by a police- 
man with his drawn sword. The magistrate immediately 
ordered him into custody, whereupon she sprang to the 
ground and dashed into the river to extinguish her burning 
garment. Instigated by her brothers-in-law, who saw 
themselves on the point of losing her shop and little store 
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of 800 rupees, the mob shouted aloud, “Cut her down! 
Knock her on the head with a bamboo! Tie her hands and 
feet and throw her on again!” But the police, encouraged 
by a handful of European spectators, drove back the crowd 
and kept clear a space round the pyre. The victim, how- 
ever, of her own accord, after swallowing a few mouthfuls 
of water, announced her readiness to reascend the pile, but 
was rendered impure by the magistrate gently laying his 
hand upon her shoulder, and reminding her that the Hindoo 
law forbade a second attempt. She was, however, pro- 
mised the protection of the Government, and the mob, 
baulked of their fiendish spectacle, dispersed to their 
homes. Waning space prevents the insertion or condensa- 
tion of the piteous narrative of the Sati on the banks of the 
Nerbudda witnessed by General Sleeman in 1829.  For- 
tunately the “Rambles of an Indian Official” is a book 
easy of access, while its perusal will amply repay those who 
are not already familiar with those two delightful volumes. 
It was not until December 4, 1829, that Sati was 
definitively abolished by Lord William Bentinck, with 
the unanimous approval of his Council, that is, of Lord 
Combermere, William Butterworth Bayley, and Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe, names in many other ways honourably 
associated with the history of British India. At that 
time the hideous rite chiefly prevailed in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency. We have the authority 
of Dr. Claudius Buchanan for the under-estimated statement 
that in the four months between April 15 and August 15, 
1824, no fewer than 115 widows were burned in memory 
of their husbands within a circle round Calcutta drawn by 
a radius of thirty miles. Now and then it happened that 
more than one wife ascended the funeral pyre, while M. 
Rousselet assures us that “ To this day the Rajpoot proudly 
calls the attention of the European visitor to the fact that 
five and twenty women were burnt on the funeral pile of 
the Rana Saugram Sing,” the deceased chief of Udipur. 
The custom, however, contemplated the self-immolation of 
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only one widow, but even so a dreadful number of cases 
were actually reported, and very many occurred without 
coming to the cognizance of the British authorities. The 
practice, had, however, sensibly declined during several 
years previous to its final extinction. Thus in 1819 only 
650 instances came to the knowledge of the Bengal Govern- 
ment—including 421 belonging to the districts round Cal- 
cutta—whereas in 1818 as many as 839 were duly reported. 
Occasionally there was a slight recrudescence, but the aboli- 
tion of the fatal rite was accepted without a murmur. The 
female part of the population may be supposed to have 
rejoiced that their lives no longer depended upon their 
husband’s existence, nor were doomed to terminate in 
agony; while men of ordinary sense and feeling could 
hardly fail to acknowledge that a grievous scandal had been 
removed from Hindostan. 

In addition to these four great typical systems of crime, 
which have been largely diminished if not entirely suppressed 
under the British administration, there were many other 
barbarous and inhuman practices which have been put down 
by the strong arm of the law, supplemented by the gradual 
introduction of a higher order of civilization. Individuals, 
apparently at the point of death, would be carried to the 
banks of the Jumna or the Ganges, and the last moments 
accelerated by filling the mouth of the moribund with wet 
earth ; or the dying man or woman would be thrust into 
the river by impatient relatives. Incurable lepers, whose 
life had become a burden to them, would be placed in a 
boat, generally by the eldest son, and finally thrown over- 
board at their own urgent request. Year after year num- 
bers of devotees would be crushed to death beneath the 
wheels of Jugganath’s car; and at certain seasons adults 
would voluntarily drown themselves at Saugor, while little 
children would be thrown into the water to feed the aliga- 
tors, until the Marquis Wellesley prohibited the custom. 
To extort money Brahmins would lacerate themselves with 
knives or razors, or would threaten to swallow poison, or 
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would construct circular inclosures, called Koorh, in which 
they would place a pile of inflammable materials, together 
with an old woman, and avow their resolution to burn her to 
death if molested by process-servers, or other servants of 
the Government, and it is said that the women cheerfully 
acquiesced, in the belief that they would thereby honour 
themselves, and at the same time be avenged on their 
enemies by the acquired potentiality of tormenting them as 
spirits. A similar belief lay at the foundation of the great 
social nuisance known as dharna. Brahmins, and also 
members of inferior castes, would seat themselves at the 
door of a house, whether to extort alms or to compel a 
favourable answer to a petition, and would remain there 
without food or water until the immate of the house, who 
likewise was constrained to self-starvation, levied the 
dharna by yielding at all points. An instance of dharna 
on acolossal scale is described in Bishop Heber’s Indian 
Journal, when some 300,000 persons are believed to have 
left their homes in Benares in order to avoid an unpopular 
house-tax. As the Bishop relates, they “shut up their 
shops, suspended the labours of their farms, forbore to light 
fires, dress victuals, many of them even to eat, and sat down 
with folded arms and drooping heads, like so many sheep, 
on the plain which surrounds Benares.” Superstition is 
ever hard to be eradicated, and many fanatical extrava- 
gances still disgrace the Indian peoples, though gradually 
disappearing before the more general diffusion of education 
and a better appreciation of social obligations. By the 
enforcement of the Pax Britannica petty wars between inde- 
pendent States have been as absolutely abolished as feuds 
and forays between neighbouring chiefs and landowners. 
Security for person and property has been obtained almost 
as completely as in England or Scotland. The develop- 
ment of roads, railways, canals of irrigation, telegraphic 
communication, sanitary improvements, and a liberal if in- 
judicious system of education, have changed the internal 
condition of India as though by the waving of a magician’s 
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wand. The contrast afforded to native rule, even in quite 
modern times, may be best understood by a perusal of 
General Sleeman’s “Journey through the Kingdom of 
Oude,” of Mr. Kingston's “ Life of an Eastern King,” and 
of M. Rousselet’s more recent experiences at the Court of 
Baroda. Much, very much, still remains to be done, but 
the progress already achieved justifies the highest expecta- 
tions for the future of India while placed under British 


guidance and control. 
James Hutton. 
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EARLY HISTORY AND LEGEND OF 
GUJARAT. 


SomE knowledge of the local history of the province in 
which he serves is useful, if not essential, to the Anglo- 
Indian civil officer. Without it he cannot understand the 
religious or dynastic revolutions which have left their 
traces in the social condition of the people; the rise and 
fall of the chief native families of the neighbourhood ; the 
origin and nature of the land tenures ;—and without some 
comprehension of such matters as these, his knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the people he has to rule, and his 
power to check evil and to promote good, are greatly 
curtailed. 

Not much information can be got by questioning the 
people ; their replies are generally like that of a Scottish 
peasant who, asked of the origin of some ruin, answers 
that it was built “by the monks lang syne.” Even if 
your interlocutor knows something of the subject of your 
inquiries, his information is usually coloured by the prejudices 
of his race or religion. You ask a Moslem of the story of 
the downfall of some Hindu chief, and are told that he was 
a lawless heathen robber who rebelled against the Sultan, 
whose fort was stormed, and who, with his followers, was 
justly sent to hell. You gather nothing of the pathetic tale, 
which some old Hindu bard might recite, of the patriot’s. 
revolt, the bold resistance, and the heroic death of the Rajput. 
Or you ask a Hindu of the character of some great Moslem 
sovereign, and are told that he was a cruel oppressor, 
unjust, bigoted, and extortionate. You hear nothing of his 
glory as a warrior, of his administrative ability, of his sincere 
if fanatical piety, of his liberality and beneficence. 
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Many of the local annals, in which Indian literature is 
by no means poor, but which till recently existed only as 
crabbed Persian or Hindi MSS. in the libraries of learned 
societies or of native noblemen, have of late years been 
reduced to a form available to the English reader. It is 
hoped that the following sketch of the’annals of one of the 
most interesting provinces of the Indian Empire, chiefly 
compiled from sources of this kind,* will show the young 
civilian that there is much to repay’his attention in the 
history of almost any locality in which he may chance to 
find himself employed. 

Gujarat, a province of the Bombay Presidency, is in 
almost every respect a sort of microcosm of India. It has 
been successively ruled by foreign sovereigns, Hindu or 
alien ; by indigenous chiefs ; by viceroys from Delhi; by a 
local Mahomedan dynasty; again by lieutenants of the 
Moguls ; by Marhatta soldiers of fortune or by the Peshwa ; 
finally by the British. Its population comprises Brahmans 
of the highest caste, the most long descended Rajputs, 
Moslems of the purest blood, as well as aboriginal tribes 
dating from before the Aryan conquest. In one part of it 
petty Hindu chiefs, subject only to the sovereignty of the 
Queen-Empress, still exercise the same paternal rule on 
their estates as in the days before the Mahomedan 
conquest; in another, the ancient organization of the 
village community flourishes in full vigour; the Zemin- 
dari, the Tdalukdari, the Ryotwdari, and the communal 
systems are all in existence; and it affords specimens of 
almost all the infinite varieties of land tenure to be found 
in India. Its soil, enriched by the alluvial deposit of great 
rivers, not only supports a dense population, but exports 
largely, and yields abundantly, as well as the pulses and 
millets which are the ordinary food of the people, almost all 


* “ The Ras Mala,” by the late Kinloch Forbes, Bombay Civil Service. 
** Architecture of Ahmedabad,” by Sir T. C. Hope and the late Mr. Jj 
Fergusson. Bombay Gazetteer, vol. iv. “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi and Mirat-i 
Sikandari,” translated by the late Professor Dowson and Sir E. Cliv¢ 
Bayley. 
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the more valuable products of the East, wheat and cotton, 
sugar and tobacco, dyes and oil-seeds, opium and spices. 
Its cultivators are skilful and industrious, and it is still 
renowned for some of the finest handicrafts of India. Its 
breeds of cattle and of horses are famous; it abounds in 
game: herds of antelope, gazelle, and hog roam its plains ; 
the hills and woods of its frontiers shelter deer,. bears, 
panthers, and tigers, while the lion is still not quite extinct. 
Its villages are prosperous and comfortable ; its cities and 
towns numerous, populous, and wealthy ; while its archi- 
tecture and its public and religious buildings, Hindu and 
Moslem, are rivalled only in the north-west of India. The 
history of such a country must surely excite curiosity, and 
deserves study. 

Before the dawn of history, Gujarat appears to have 
been conquered by Aryan tribes, the ancestors of the 
modern Rajputs. These Aryans subdued and ruled over, 
and probably to some extent amalgamated with and 
civilized, the aboriginal inhabitants whose descendants still 
form a large proportion of the population. The country 
seems to have been divided among Rajput chiefs, each 
ruling his own domain, but dependent on a feudal superior, 
who himself usually owed: allegiance to a greater monarch, 
whose seat of power was often at a distance. Rajput 
families still exist in the province who trace their genea- 
logies to one of these chiefs, and who even claim to 
hold the same lands as their ancestors fifteen or twenty 
centuries ago. Some two hundred and fifty years before 
the Christian era, as is proved by his celebrated rock« 
cut edict still existing near Girndr, the famous Asoka, 
king of Magadha or Bihar, extended his rule, and 
the Buddhist religion of which he was the greatest 
champion, into Gujarat. The supremacy in that country 
of his successors seems to have been overthrown by bar- 
barian or non-Hindu invaders, whom the Jain chronicle 
calls “ Moguls,” but who were perhaps Indo-Bactrians led 
by the Greek king Menander, shown by his coins to have 
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been once paramount in Gujarat. About the Christian era, 
a race called the Sdhs, said to have been of Parthian 
origin and to have worshipped the sun, established an 
extensive dominion, and reigned for some two and a half 
centuries at Sehore, the “Lion City,” in northern Kathiawar. 
They were then driven out by a native Rajput race, who 
ruled at Walabhi, a city also in north Kathiawar. The 
Walabhi kings seem to have been originally Brahminist. 
But the most famous of them was Shiladitya, said to have 
been begotten by the sun, to have slain the Walabhi prince, 
and to have made himself master of his dominions about 
the middle of the fifth century. The legend runs that this 
monarch held a public disputation of the doctors of the 
rival creeds, Budhist, Jain, and Brahminical; that the former 
was adjudged victorious, and that Shiladitya then estab- 
lished the Budhist religion and persecuted the other two. 
After some time, however, his sister’s son, Shri Mal, who 
had been educated as a Jain, challenged the Budhist doctors 
to a fresh discussion. They were vanquished, and fled 
before him, and the king banished the Budhists and 
established the Jain faith. He then restored (for it, like 
the other Jain shrine, Girndar, had been founded long 
previously, and had been defiled by the Budhists) the 
famous place of pilgrimage on Mount Shutrungye, near 
Palitana, the fane of Rishab Dek or Adinath, first and 
greatest of the Jain Tirthankars or pontiffs. 

Though the Jain religion soon ceased to be dominant in 
Gujarat, it has never been extirpated like the Budhist faith. 
Its votaries, to be found in every province and city of India, 
but especially in the west and south, are the wealthiest and 
most prosperous of Oriental traders. And from the time 
of Shiladitya, through countless revolutions, religious, poli- 
tical, and dynastic, the sacred mountain, destined to survive 
even the end of the world, has worn its glorious crown of 
marble fanes, beautified and enlarged in every generation, 
and not least in the present one. 

Walabhi, however, was doomed soon to perish. It was 
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totally destroyed, probably about the end of the sixth 
century, and its site is marked only by the brick-built 
foundations of an extensive city. Of its fall several legends 
are told. The Hindu story is that a Brahmin ascetic, 
begging through the Jain city, received alms only from a 
single potter. Enraged at this, he warned the potter and 
his family at once to fly and not to look behind them ; 
then, breaking an earthen jar, he commanded the city and 
all it contained to become dust. In an instant, Walabhi 
crumbled into ruins. The potter had reached Bhaunagar 
on the seashore, when his wife, looking round like the wife 
of Lot, was, like her, changed into a stone image still 
worshipped at Bhaunagar. The Jain tale is that Shila- 
ditya opposed or quarrelled with a merchant who had 
grown rich through magical arts. He fled to a barbarian 
country and bribed the king to attack Walabhi. When 
the foreign army arrived before the city, the merchant 
defiled with cow’s blood the fountain of the Sun; 
the divine horse, given by the Sun-god to his child, and 
on which the fortune of Shiladitya depended, instantly 
vanished into the sky; the king was defeated and slain, 
and his city was razed to the ground. The truth seems 
to be that Walabhi was destroyed by foreign invaders, 
Scythians, or perhaps Persians under Nushirvan the 
Great. 

Walabhi appears to have owed a nominal allegiance 
to the Rajput kings of Kanauj, a city upon the Ganges not 
far from Agra; and after its fall their supremacy was 
perhaps effective in Gujarat. According to the Mahomedan 
historian, a Gujarati noble of the Chawarah clan of 
Rajputs rebelled against the Kanauj monarch and was 
slain, and his fugitive widow bore a son, from whose birth 
in the woods he derived his name of “Wan Raj,” the 
“Forest King.” He raised himself, from being an out- 
law, to independent rule. The Hindu legend on this 
subject is one of the most romantic tales of early Gujarat 
story. The powerful king—so it runs—of Kalidn in the 
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Dekkan, a Solankhi* Rajput, sat one day in his Darbar, 
when there entered a wandering bard, who sang the 
superior glory of his own monarch, a Chawarah, w ose 
ancestors, escaping from the sack of Walabhi, had founded 
in northern Gujarat a city called Panchasar. The So- 
lankhi’s pride was fired; he sent an army to subdue the 
Chawarah, but it was ignominiously repulsed. Then 
he himself marched against Panchdsar. After a fierce 
struggle the Chawarah fell, with all his warriors, fighting 
desperately, but the resistance of the women of his tribe 
gained for them time to burn his corpse and to perform 
“Sati” themselves on his pyre. Of all the Chawarahs two 
only survived. When he saw all was iost, the king com- 
mitted his favourite wife, then about to become a mother, 
to the care of her brave and faithful brother, Sur Pal, 
telling her to escape lest his race should utterly perish. 
Sur Pal left her in the forest, and, going back to die with 
his king, learned that he had fallen. Returning to seek 
his sister, he could not find her, and fled to the mountain 
of Girnar, whence he waged ceaseless war against the 
invader. The queen, however, had been hospitably enter- 
tained by a woman of the jungle tribe of Bhils. Her son 
was born among them, and was brought up in the forest 
till, in his sixth year, he was found by a wandering Jain 
monk, whose convent sheltered the young Wan Raj and 
his mother. Finally, Wan Raj rejoined Sur Pal, ex- 
pelled the Solankhis, and founded the Chawarah dynasty. 
The Chawarahs seem to have been Brahminists, but 
Wan Raj, who is said to have made the monk who 
brought him up his minister, appears to have favoured or 
tolerated the Jain faith. About the middle of the eighth 
century, he founded the famous city of Anhilwara or Patan, 
in Northern Gujarat, selecting—so the legend says—a site 
where a hunted hare had been seen to turn on and dis- 
comfit the pursuing greyhound. In this city native Rajput 
monarchs reigned in prosperity for five hundred and fifty 





* Properly ‘‘ Chalukya.” 
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years, after which period it was captured by the Moslems, 
according to the. prophecy of a Jain monk at its foundation. 

The descendants of Wan Raj ruled at Anhilwara for 
nearly two centuries, and were succeeded by a kindred 
Rajput dynasty, the Solankhis. During the reign of the 
fourth prince of this race occurred the first Mahomedan in- 
vasion of India, by Mahmid of Ghazni, Sultan of Khorasan. 
The first twelve inroads of this Moslem iconoclast, between 
A.D. 1001 and a.p. 1022, were directed against the Panjab 
and Upper India, and in the ninth he subdued Kanauj, 
the king of which exercised or claimed supremacy over the 
Rajput princes of India. His last and most famous expedi- 
tion had for its object the great city and shrine of Shiva, 
at Somnath, on the southern coast of Kathiawdr. On his 
march southwards, the Ghaznivite captured Anhilwara, the 
Solankhi king having fled on his approach ; but after effect- 
ing the conquest of Somnath, he returned to Khorasan 
with his booty. The Hindu chief whom he appears to have 
set up as his tributary in Kathiawdr was speedily over- 
thrown, and their temporary reverse did not affect materially 
the power of the Solankhis, who appear to have extended 
their dominion in Kathiawar and Kach, and to have 
led successful expeditions into Sind, Marwar, and the 
Dekkan, and are said to have been acknowledged as lords 
paramount by twenty-eight princes. Warned, perhaps, by 
their experiences of Moslem power and valour, the Solankhi 
kings seem to have declined to join the league of Rajput 
chiefs which, headed by the king of Ajmir, was temporarily 
successful in driving, about a.p. 1043, the Mahomedans 
out of the Panjab, previously subdued by Mahmtd of 
Ghazni; and this league in consequence attacked and 
worsted the Solankhis. 

A story of one of these kings illustrates at once the 
kindly disposition of the people, and the revenue arrange- 
ments of Gujarat in early times. The Solankhi sovereigns 
received tribute from the minor chiefs who owed them 
allegiance, but the central districts of Gujarat were their 
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own domains or crown lands, the cultivators of which 
paid them direct a share of the produce. The country 
was, in fact, as it still is, partly Zeminddri and partly 
Ryotwari. One year the rain failed in the Crown lands, and 
the cultivators flocked to Anhilwdra to ask for remissions, 
which were refused. They then applied to the prince, Mul 
Raj, who seems to have been in failing health, and his 
intercession with his father obtained the desired boon. 
Mul Raj died, to the great grief of monarch and people, 
before the next year, which was a season of abundance. 
The cultivators then offered to pay their arrears of the 
previous year: the king refused ; the people insisted ; and 
at last a “ Panchayet” decided that the arrears should be 
devoted to build a temple in memory of Mul Raj. 

Karan, the fifth (or sixth) prince of the Solankhi 
dynasty, abstained from foreign war, and wisely devoted 
himself to reducing the wilder parts of his own dominions, 
chiefly occupied by Bhils and Kolis. These people, the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal tribes who were driven to the hills 
and forests by the Aryan invaders, were a wild but valiant 
race, who lived, like the Highlanders of old, by plundering 
the settled country, and who have always been a thorn in 
the side of the successive rulers of Gujarat and Khandesh, 
Rajput, Moslem, Marhatta, and British. Black, agile, 
nearly naked, armed with bows and swords, their habit 
was to sweep with rapid raids the quiet Hindu villages, 
and with equal speed to retire, laden with booty, to fast- 
nesses inaccessible to a pursuer. They still bear appella- 
tions which indicate their character. The Hindu villagers 
call them “ Dharola”—“men of the blade”; they style 
themselves “Shamshér Bahadur,” or the “noble sword.” 
Karan Raja drove the Bhils from the neighbourhood 
of the site on which Ahmedabad was afterwards built, 
but it is only within the last generation that these tribes 
have been persuaded or compelled to peace and order. 

Raja Karan’s chief work was a vast artificial lake, 
constructed by damming up the river Rupén, not far from 
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Anhilwara. This tank, the “ Karan Sdgur,” or “sea of 
Karan,” was destroyed, by a great flood in the river which 
burst the dam, only in a.p. 1814. Karan married a 
Rajputni princess from the Dekkan, named Moghal Devi, 
who had fallen in love with his portrait. It is said that he 
disliked her, but that, by a stratagem like that in “ All's 
Well that ends Well,” she bore him a son, Sidh Raj, 
afterwards the greatest of the Solankhi princes. She was 
regent during her son’s minority ; is famous for her justice ; 
and constructed the great tanks at Dholka and at Viram- 
gaum, the latter of which, of vast size, built of cut stone, 
and surrounded with carved shrines said originally to have 
equalled in number the days of the year, still bears her 
name and testifies to her magnificence. 

Sidh Raj both extended his dominions and _ beautified 
them by many great works, cities, forts, tanks, and temples. 
He founded the holy city which bears his name, Sidhpur, 
and constructed there the long celebrated tank called the 
“ Sahasra Linga,” in connection with which is told a curious 
story of human sacrifice. The king, whose debauchery 
was a stain on acharacter otherwise noble, endeavoured to 
outrage the beautiful wife of one of the masons employed 
on the tank. To preserve her honour she stabbed herself, 
imprecating on Sidh Raj and his tank that it might never 
hold water. It dried up immediately. On the advice of 
the astrologers, a “ Dhér,” or out-caste man, was sacrificed 
in its bed. It afterwards held water, and, at the dying 
request of the victim, dhérs have since been allowed to 
dwell within the walls of Gujarat cities. 

Sidh Raj was aided in his wars by a Parmar Rajput, 
Jag Dev, famous in legend for his valour, his chaste and 
obedient wife, and the fidelity which led him to offer to the 
Fates his own life and those of his wife and children to 
prolong the life of his master. Sidh Raj subdued Malwa 
and captured Dhar, its capital. He is said to have led 
expeditions far into the Dekkan, and even to have washed 
his sword in the Ganges. But his most famous war was 
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with Khéngar Rao, the chief in whose dominions was 
situated the sacred mountain of Girnadr. There seems to 
have been a ceaseless hostility between this Kdathiawdr 
state and the Gujarat monarchy, Rajput or Moslem. A 
former Solankhi had warred against the “ Shepherd Kings” 
of Girnar, and the struggle then begun ended only in the 
fifteenth century with the final victory of the great Sultdn 
Mahmtid Begarha. Rao Khéngdr is said to have raided 
as far as Anhilwara itself, and on his return to have carried 
off and wedded a Rajputni princess betrothed to Sidh 
Raj. Such an insult could not be pardoned by the proud 
Solankhi. He led his army against the city of Khéngar, 
now called Junagarh, at the foot of Girndr, captured it by 
treachery, and slew the husband and youthful sons of 
Ranik Dévi. Herself he carried off, but the faithful 
Rajputni refused to wed him and insisted on performing 
“Sati.” The legend says that at last Sidh Raj placed her 
on a pyre at Wadwan, telling her that if she was a true 
“Sati,” the pyre would kindle without fire being applied. 
The hot wind ignited it (this seems less incredible to those 
who have felt the fierce hot wind of Northern Gujarat) ; the 
penitent king erected a temple on the spot to commemorate 
the courage and virtue of Ranik Dévi, and her image is 
still venerated at Wadwan. 

Sidh Raj appears, though a Brahminist, to have tolerated 
or encouraged the Jain faith, and he permitted the erection 
on Girnar of Jain as well as Brahminical temples, which 
still exist there. He is the Rajput Harun-al-Rdshid, and 
there are many tales of his nightly adventures in disguise. 
He died childless, and was succeeded by a distant kinsman, 
who was converted to the Jain faith by a monk who had 
predicted his accession to the throne. His nephew and 
successor, however, restored the Brahminical and persecuted 
the Jain religion. 

In a.p. 1178 Shahab-ud-din Ghozi, of Ghazni, invaded 
India, and after subduing the Panjab marched on Gujarat. 
Bhim-dev II., the tenth and last of the Solankhi dynasty, 
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met him on the edge of the desert and completely routed 
his army. In 1191, Shahdb-ud-din was again defeated by 
Prithiraj, the Chohan king of Ajmir and Delhi. These 
victories might have long delayed the Moslem conquest 
of India, had not the Rajput princes quarrelled among 
themselves. Prithiraj and Bhim-dev—who seems to have 
deserved his nickname of ‘“‘ mad-man ”—fought for the hand 
of a Parmar princess, and their desperate strife weakened 
their power of resisting the invader. In a.p. 1193 Shahab- 
ud-din defeated and slew Prithiraj, subdued Hindustan, 
and founded the Mahomedan empire in India. Next year 
he again attacked Bhim-dev, and sacked Anhilwara. He 
did not, however, long hold it, and the Solankhis, whose 
line ended with Bhim-dev, were succeeded by a kindred 
dynasty, the Waghelas, who ruled, though with diminished 
splendour, for about a century, till in a.p. 1296 Anhilwara 
was finally subdued, as predicted by the Jain five centuries 
and a half before. 

Alla-ud-din Khilji, “the sanguinary,” having trea- 
cherously murdered his uncle and predecessor, made 
himself master of the Mahomedan monarchy of Delhi in 
A.D. 1295, and proceeded to subdue the Rajput chiefs. 
Almost his first measure was to send an expedition against 
Anhilwdra, which was completely successful. The last 
Waghela king fled to the pathless wilds of Baglan in 
Khandesh, leaving his city, his treasures, and his wives, 
in the hands of the Moslem. His beautiful queen, Kaula 
Devi, became the favourite wife of Alla-ud-din. Ten years 
later, Kaula Devi, hearing that an expedition was about 
to proceed to the Dekkan, entreated her husband to get 
possession of her daughter by the Waghela king, whom as 
an infant he had carried off in his flight. Orders were 
given accordingly, and the Moslem general attacked the 
Waghela, who had maintained himself among the Baglan 
mountains. Karan Raja resisted desperately, and, when 
his fastness was at last reduced, sent the beautiful Déval 
Dé to the Rajput prince of Devgarh, who aspired to her 
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hand. On her march she was captured by the Delhi 
general, was restored to her mother, and was finally 
married to Khizr Khan, the heir of Alla-ud-din. The 
blood-stained monarch, however, soon paid the penalty of 
his crimes. In a.p. 1317 he was poisoned by a slave, 
Malik Kafur, who had been brought as a captive from 
Gujarat, and whom he had made his favourite minister. 
Kaftir also blinded and slew the hapless Khizr Khan. 

Strife and dynastic revolutions succeeded at Delhi, and 
the Hindus of Gujarat rebelled, and were only partially 
subdued. For about half a century, the Anhilwdra kingdom 
was ruled, so far as it was governed at all, by deputies from 
Delhi, some of whom “ obtained the honour of martyrdom ”— 
in other words, were killed by the Hindus ; others themselves 
revolted against Delhi; and the unhappy province suffered 
terribly from their turbulence, extortions, and fanaticism, and 
from internal war and anarchy. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the then king of Delhi, Muhamad 
Tughlak, was called to Gujarat by a revolt of his nobles, 
which ended in the establishment of the Bahmani dynasty 
in the Dekkan. He remained three years in the province, 
which he reduced to something like order, and carried on a 
war, with considerable success, against the Rajput chief of 
Girnar. In a.p. 1351 he died on an expedition against 
Tatah, in Sind, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Delhi by his cousin Firoj Shah, who was driven with loss 
out of Sind, and left Gujarat, which was then again ruled 
by deputies. 

Before his accession to the throne, Firoj Shah, who 
was passionately fond of sport, lost himself on a hunting 
expedition near Delhi, and was hospitably entertained by 
two brothers, Rajput landholders. While washing his feet, 
one of them perceived by the lines on the sole that Firoj 
would become king. They had a very beautiful sister, 
of whom Firoj became enamoured ; they at once gave her 
to him in “nika,” or informal marriage, attached themselves 
to him and became favourites. They were eventually con- 
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verted to Islam, and seem to have followed Firoj Shah to 
Gujarat, where the son of one of them, Jafar Khan, 
became a disciple of the Bokhdra Siid and celebrated saint, 
Makhdum-i-Jahanidn, surnamed Kutb-ul-Katab, “ the pole- 
star of pole-stars.” 

The family of this Said, all hereditarily saints or der- 
vishes, played so great a part in the subsequent history of 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, that a brief account of them may 
be interesting. The founder of the family came from Bok- 
hara to Uchch in the Panjab; and his descendant, Makh- 
dim, migrated to Gujarat in the time of Firoj Shah. His 
son was Shékh Jiu. His son, Burhan-ud-din, also sur- 
named Kutb-ul-Katdab or Polestar, settled at Asdarva, near 
Ahmedabad, in the time of Sultan Muzaffar I., and finally at 
Batwa, a village on the Khaira road, a few miles south of 
Ahmedabad, still belonging to his descendants, where he 
was buried in A.D. 1452, and where is his magnificent 
mosque and “roza,” or mausoleum. He left several sons, 
the youngest of whom, Shah Alum, though not the head 
of the family, is the most celebrated of the saints of this 
line. , The son of the eldest son of Burhan-ud-din was 
Shékh Jiu, who died about a.p. 1526. He was succeeded 
at Batwa by his son Shékh Badah. 

Shah Alum died about a.p. 1475, and was buried at 
Rusulabad, between Ahmedabad and Batwa, where his 
tomb, built in the reign of Mahmid Begarha by Taj 
Khan, a noble of that king’s court, with its mosque and 
other buildings, forms one of the most beautiful monuments 
of Moslem architecture in India. Its slender and lofty 
minars, said to tremble under the step of whoever ascends 
them, have long been known in Europe under the name of 
the “shaking minarets of Ahmedabad.” 

When, in a.p. 1755, Ahmedabad was finally ceded by 
the Mahomedan viceroy to the Marhattas, the former 
stipulated that the endowments granted by the Sultans to 
the tombs of Burhdan-ud-din and of Shah Alum should 
be maintained. These endowments chiefly consisted of 
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lands, especially the fine village of Batwa itself, the culti- 
vators of which paid to the Sidids a rent in kind, called 
“‘wajéh,” or “share” of the produce. The faithless Mar- 
hattas kept the engagement to the ear, but broke it to the 
sense. They nominally left the rental to the Sdids, but 
imposed on the cultivators direct cash “cesses,” or taxes, 
so heavy as to render it impossible for them to pay the 
Saids their “wajéh.” Ahmedabad came under British 
rule in a.p. 1818, when the system found in existence 
in Batwa was continued. When making the Revenue 
settlement of the district, in A.p. 1861, I found the Said 
in the deepest poverty and distress. This venerable 
chief was even obliged to borrow the snowy raiment 
prescribed by etiquette for his ceremonial visit, and, of 
course, there were absolutely no funds for the mainte- 
nance of the buildings. With the permission of the 
Bombay Government, a settlement was effected fair and 
satisfactory to all parties. A consolidated cash assessment, 
fixed for thirty years and reasonable in amount, was imposed 
on the lands, in the occupation of which the cultivators 
were confirmed ; and a proportion of the rental, such as 
would give him a sufficient income, was secured to the 
Said. The gratitude of the aged saint was touching, and 
will always live in the memory of the writer. Recently, 
an arrangement has been effected by which the considerable 
endowments of the tomb of Shah Alum have been rescued 
from the creditors of his descendant and secured for the 
maintenance of the mosque and support of the family. 

To return from this digression. One day Said Makhdim 
had no food for the poor who had assembled at his re- 
fectory. Jafar Khan fed them liberally, and this so 
pleased the saint that he bestowed on him the country of 
Gujarat. Jafar Khan ventured to ask that his descendants 
might succeed to the gift ; on which the saint, giving him a 
handful of the dates he was eating, told him that his seed, to 
the number of those dates, should rule Gujarat. There were 


thirteen dates, and accordingly thirteen Sultans of the line 
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of Jafar Khan ruled before Gujarat was re-annexed to the 
empire by Akbar the Great. Firoj Shah treated Jafar Khan 
with great favour, and made him his chief butler. Now 
Jafar Khan’s family, before their conversion, were “ Tanks,” 
said to be a clan of Rajputs originally expelled or separated 
from that caste for using wine. This descent, and Jafar 
Khan’s office at the court of Firoj Shah, seem to have 
given rise to the common native sneer at the family of the 
Gujarat kings, that they were originally only “ Kalals,” or 
distillers of spirits. 

Firoj Shah died in a.p. 1388, ata great age ; and after a 
struggle among his descendants, his son Mahmitd Tughlak 
succeeded in establishing himself on the throne. In 1391 
he sent Jafar Khan, with the scarlet tent, the sign of 
vice-regal dignity, to Gujarat in lieu of the ruling deputy, 
Rasti Khan, whose oppression had caused a rebellion. 
Rasti Khan refused to yield the government, and was 
defeated and slain near Anhilwara. Jafar Khan then 
devoted himself, with skill and success, to quieting and 
settling the country, to extending Islam, and to breaking 
the power of the Hindu chiefs in Kathiawar and on the 
frontier. He was shortly joined from Delhi by his son 
Tatar Khan. Soon afterwards the emperor Mahmid, 
who had fled before Timtir when the latter captured 
Delhi, arrived at Anhilwdra to seek the aid of Jafar Khan 
against the formidable Tartar. It appears that Tatar Khan 
wished to comply with this request, but his wiser father 
declined. In A.p. 1403, however, Tatar Khan seized and 
confined his father (though, according to one story, Jafar 
voluntarily resigned power), and declared himself to be 
Sultan of Gujarat, sending, it is said, with an offering of 
treasure, to ask a blessing from the great saint of Sarkhej, 
Ahmed Khattu-Ganj-Baksh, who refused it with the mes- 
sage that he did not want money stolen from a father. 
Tatar Khan then started with an army for Delhi (whence 
Timur, after the massacre which has made his name in- 
famous, had retired), with, apparently, some idea of seizing 
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the throne. But on his march he was poisoned by some 
of his attendants, who adhered to Jafar Khan, or per- 
haps feared the result of his rash enterprise. Jafar Khan 
then returned to power, nominally as the Delhi viceroy. 
But a few years later, in A.D. 1407, the Mussulman nobles 
represented to him that the power of the Delhi emperors 
had been shattered, and that Gujarat could not be effec- 
tively ruled except under the “royal umbrella,” the sign 
of kingly authority. He then, not apparently without 
reluctance, declared himself Sultan of Gujarat under the 
title of Muzaffar Shah I., and named as his successor 
Ahmad, son of Tatar Khan, whose death he seems to 
have sincerely lamented. His few remaining years he 
passed in the consolidation of his power, in extending 
his dominions on the side of Malwa, and in promoting 
Islam; and the aid which he gave to the Delhi sove- 
reign against other rebels perhaps reconciled that weak 
prince to the independence of Gujarat. Muzaffar died, 
at an advanced age, in a.p. 1410. The common story 
is that he was poisoned by his grandson Ahmad, in 
avowed retaliation for the death of his own father Tatar; 
that the old king remonstrated with his assassin, in almost 
the words of Henry 1V.— 


‘“* Thou hast stolen that which after some few hours 
Were thine without offence ;” 


but failing to move the heart of his grandson, gave him 
some good advice as to his rule, and then drank the 
poison; and that, to his latest hour, Ahmad suffered 
remorse for this crime. But good authorities affirm that 
Muzaffar Shah died a natural death, and we may hope 
that their account is correct, and that there is not this 
deep blot on the fair fame of the noble Ahmad. Muzcaffar 
Shah seems to have been a brave and loyal soldier, a 
sincere Moslem, and a wise administrator, worthy to have 
been the founder of a great and famous dynasty. 

When Ahmad Shah came to the throne, the territory 
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over which he had an effective sway comprised chiefly the 
“crown” or “khalsa” domains of the Solankhi kings, 
and was a narrow, though rich and fertile, strip of country 
extending from near Anhilwara in the north to the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat in the south. This was constantly 
threatened, on the south-west, by the Rajput princes who 
had maintained their independence in Kathiawar; on the 
north and east, by the powerful and turbulent chiefs of Idar 
and of Champanir, and by the wild tribes, Bhils and Kolies, 
under their “ Thakuras” or leaders of Rajput half-blood, 
who inhabited the rugged frontier or “ Mewds” country. 
Many of the Mahomedan nobles of Gujarat itself were 
disloyal, and repeatedly united with disaffected Hindus in 
rebellion. And the hostility of foreign sovereigns pro- 
fessing Islam, especially of the Bahmani kings in the 
Dekkan and of the Sultan of Malwa, was constant and 
troublesome. Hence Ahmad Shah’s long reign of thirty- 
two years was passed in almost continual war, foreign and 
domestic. But, though often hard pressed, he was almost 
uniformly victorious ; and he succeeded in both consolida- 
ting and extending his power. He devoted himself especi- 
ally to the reform of internal administration. His special 
objects appear to have been, first, to secure the fidelity of 
his troops by paying them regularly in cash; secondly, in 
order to repienish his treasury for this purpose, to commute 
for a revenue the liability to the military service which the 
subsidiary Rajput chiefs, or ‘‘ Grasias,” and Koli chiefs, or 
“ Mewassis,” had owed to the Solankhi kings. He appears 
to have effected the latter object in one of two ways. In 
the districts where his power was least firmly established, 
he imposed on each estate a tribute or “péshkash,” the 
amount of which seems nominally to have been two-thirds 
of the rental ; but which was practically determined by the 
relative power of the royal officers to levy, and of the chief 
to resist, the demand. This tribute was realized by an 
annual military expedition, a practice which lasted, under 
the name of “Mulk-giri,” or “Circuit of the country,” 
II 
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through the time of Marhatta rule, and has been abolished 
only by the British Government. The “tdalukddrs” and 
“ mewassis ” of the modern Ahmedabad collectorate are the 
descendants of these tributaries. But where he felt himself 
strong enough to do so, Ahmad Shah confiscated, or “ made 
khalsa,” two-thirds of each estate, leaving the remainder, 
under the name of “ wanta,” or “divided,” to its owner. 
Much of this “ wanta” was subsequently confiscated by 
later Mahomedan or Marhatta rulers, but a great deal still 
retains its distinctive appellation. 

It is said that Ahmad Shah administered strict and 
impartial justice, and that crime was rare in his reign. He 
was a zealous Moslem; he destroyed many idol temples, 
and substituted for them Mahomedan mosques; and 
though, the historian says, “the light of Islam did not fully 
shine” in his reign—in other words, the mass of the popula- 
tion remained, as they still are, Hindu—yet he is considered 
to have first reduced them to the status of “ Zimmis,” or 
subjects of the faith, Many Rajputs were, however, con- 
verted in his reign and those of his successors, and their 
descendants, who retain a number of Hindu usages, are 
still known as “ Molislam,” or those who ‘‘ bowed to the 
Sultan.” Like other Mahomedan rulers in India, he en- 
deavoured to strengthen his line by marriages with Rajput 
princesses. For the Rajputs, though they hated such con- 
nections, which they deemed infamous, yet usually became, 
when once the alliance had been formed, faithful friends of 
their new kinsfolk. It is said that one Rajput stabbed 
himself on learning from his wife that she had procured his 
release from prison by the surrender of a daughter; and 
that another, having applied to strengthen the defences of 
his fort the money which Ahmad had given him for the 
expenses of the marriage feast, resisted desperately and 
with success. The most important of these alliances was, 


perhaps, one with the proud and powerful Rathor, chief of 
Idar, whose daughter was married to Ahmad’s son. A 
legend of this family perhaps deserves mention here. 
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About a.p. 1300, they captured Idar from its chief of the 
Sord clan of Kolis, whom the Rathor cut down in the gate. 
Dying, he marked with his blood the royal “tilak” on the 
forehead of the victor, and begged that whenever a Rathor 
prince should succeed to the Idar “ gddi,” or throne, a Koli 
should be employed to mark the “tilak” on his brow with 
blood drawn from his own hand, saying, “ May the Sord’s 
kingdom flourish.” About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Rathors were driven from Idar; but they 
still rule in a small state in Malwa, and still maintain the 
ceremony which keeps alive their claim to Idar. 

Two more incidents of Ahmad’s reign may be noticed. 
About a.p. 1431 his fleet, sailing from Cambay, conquered 
from the Bahmini Sultan the island of Bombay, then first 
mentioned in history. And in a.p. 1438 a dreadful pesti- 
lence broke out in the Gujarat army, which appears to 
have been epidemic cholera. If so, this is the earliest 
record of the disease. 

Ahmad Shah was a friend and favourite of Ahmad 
Khattu-Ganj-Baksh. This celebrated saint, who was not 
connected with the Bokhdara family of Batwa, is said to 
have come to Gujarat during a pilgrimage, and to have 
liked the country so much that he settled at Sarkhej, near 
Ahmedabad. He died there, at a great age, in A.p. 1445, 
and his magnificent mausoleum, built in a.p. 1451 by 
Kutb Shah, shelters also the tombs of Sultans Mahmud 
Begarah and Muzaffar Shah II. He advised Ahmad Shah 
to found the great and stately city on the banks of the 
Saburmati which still bears the name of the two friends, 
and to transfer the seat of government to it from Anhil- 
wara. The building of Ahmedabad, on the site of an 
ancient Hindu city, traces of which still exist, was com- 
menced in A.D. 1410, and its walls, nearly six miles in 
circumference, were completed in a.p. 1417. It grew into 
a city said at one time to have contained two millions of 
inhabitants, and is still one of the glories of India. The 
Mussulman historian cannot find words to describe its 
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beauty, its wealth, the splendour of its buildings, and the 
salubrity and pleasantness of its climate. It must, however, 
be confessed that all authorities do not agree with him on 
the last point. The Emperor Aurangzeb, who was his 
father’s viceroy at Ahmedabad, has left on record his 
opinion that its name should be changed to either Abode 
of Dust, Land of the Hot Wind, City of Sickness, or Town 
of Hell. Anhilwdra was speedily deserted when Ahmeda- 
bad became the capital of Gujarat, and a few marble ruins 
alone mark the site of the once magnificent Rajput city. 

Ahmad Shah died in a.p. 1441, and his tomb, erected by 
himself, is near the Bhadar or citadel of the city he founded. 
He deserves the character which the Mussulman historians 
give him, of a great man, a just king, a brave soldier, a 
wise leader, and a pious Moslem. Yet it is not surprising 
that the Hindus, whose independence he destroyed, whose 
lands he confiscated, whose temples he shattered, whose 
family honour he defiled, should curse his memory as that 
of a bigoted oppressor. He was succeeded by his son 
Muhamad, a weak and dissolute prince. After a reign of less 
than ten years, he was poisoned by his nobles in consequence 
of his cowardice in proposing to fly before the threatened 
invasion of the king of Malwa, and was succeeded by his 
son, Kutb-ud-din. 

Regarding these events the following story is told. 
There was in Ahmedabad a certain saint, or dervish, 
named Shékh Kamal. To him the Khilji Sultan of Malwa 
sent as an offering a large sum in gold, which the avaricious 
Shah Muhamad laid hands on. Shékh Kamal, enraged, 
invited the Khilji to invade Gujarat, as the Almighty had 
conferred it on him. When Ahmedabad was in terror of 
the impending invasion, and Kutb-ud-din had become 
Sultan, he was advised to consult the saint Burhan-ud-din 
of Batwa, whose grandfather had bestowed the kingdom 
on the ancestor of Kutb. The saint explained that the 
threatened calamity was due to the crime of Shah Muha- 
mad, and to the just anger of Shékh Kamal, but pro- 
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mised to intercede with the latter. Accordingly, he sent his 
youngest son, Shah Alum, to Kamal with a humble message 
to the effect that, “Your servant, the humble, helpless 
Burhan-ud-din, kisses your feet, and implores you to desist 
from your vengeance for the sake of the people of the Lord, 
remembering that the Prophet has said that forgiveness 
of injuries is sweet, and that it is not right to avenge on 
the son the sins of the father.”. The deluded Shékh Kaméal, 
not knowing the power of the saint who addressed him 
thus humbly, replied haughtily that his prayers had been 
answered ; the word had gone forth, and the arrow which 
had left the bow could not return to it. Shah Alum re- 
torted by a proverb— 


“Saints can o’er sins the cloak of grace let fall, 
And the sped arrow to the bow recall.” 


Angry at the readiness of the youthful Said, Kamal pro- 
duced a purple paper, and said, “ Boy, you do not under- 
stand: this ‘firman,’ transferring the kingdom of Gujarat 
to the Khilji, has already been recorded in the indelible 
tablets of the Almighty.” Shah Alum tore the paper in 
pieces, saying sternly, “‘ This firman has no authority within 
the jurisdiction of the Polestar,” z.e., of the Bokhara saints. 
Shéekh Kamal exclaimed, “ The Siid is too strong for me,” 
and immediately fell back and expired. Burhan-ud-din, 
when he heard this, blamed his son for impatience, and 
told him to go and humble himself before the grave of 
Shékh Kamal. He went there and placed flowers on the 
pall which covered the tomb, with submissive words, but 
the flowers were immediately struck off, as if by a hand 
from the grave. This happened twice, when Shah Alum, 
again offering the flowers, said, “O foolish Shékh, if you 
again reject my flowers I will adjure you to come forth 
from the grave, and face me as we shall face each other at 
The ground and the tomb trembled, 


” 


the day of judgment. 
but the flowers remained undisturbed. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din then advanced to meet the Malwa 
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army. Shah Alum accompanied him for the first few 
marches, and on leaving him gave him a sword, with a 
warning never to draw it against the holy saints; he 
selected the smallest and weakest elephant in the army, 
and prayed over it that it might rip the belly of a famous 
elephant of the Khilji Sultan, which from its strength and 
ferocity was called the “ Butcher” ; finally, he shot a head- 
less arrow into the air in the direction of the Malwa host. 
When the armies joined, a furious battle ensued, but the 
“Butcher,” stumbling, was ripped up by the Gujarat 
elephant blessed by Shah Alum, and a headless arrow—the 
same, of course, as that shot by the saint—struck down the 
royal umbrella of Malwa, on which the Khilji’s army was 
routed with great slaughter. 

Sultan Kutb then returned to Ahmedabad, and con- 
structed there the magnificent Kankria tank, of cut stone 
more than a mile in circumference. After his experience 
of the power of the Bokhariot saints, it might be supposed 
that he would have kept on good terms with them. But, 
having become addicted to debauchery, he quarrelled with 
Shah Alum, it is said, under the following circumstances, 
Shah Alum had married the widowed mother, a Sindi 
princess, of a_ half-brother of Kutb-ud-din, afterwards 
Mahmid I., and at the entreaty of his wife took the child 
to his own house, brought him up and educated him. The 
Sultan, hearing that Shah Alum had predicted that 
Mahmiad would reign, endeavoured to get the boy into his 
own power, but was repeatedly foiled by the supernatural 
powers of the saint. On one occasion, rushing into the 
room where he knew that Mahmfd was alone with Shah 
Alum, he saw only an aged man reading aloud the Koran ; 
on another, when he suddenly came on the boy and seized 
his hand to drag him away, he found in his grasp the 
terrible paw of a tiger. At last, enraged at being so often 
baffled, and in a fit of drunkenness, he led his men to break 
open the saint's house. Brandishing the sword which 
Shah Alum had given him, he drove the point into his 
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knee; the wound festered, and in a few days he died 
miserably, in a.p. 1458. He left no sons, and Mahmiad, 
though only thirteen years old, was placed on the throne. 
He immediately had to encounter a formidable sedition, 
which he quelled by his courage and conduct, or, as some 
say, only by his eagle glance, intolerable to the rebels rush- 
ing upon him. This success firmly established the rule of 
the noble boy, and his long reign is by far the most glorious 
in the annals of Ahmedabad. His most remarkable exploits, 
and those from which he derived his name of “ Begarha”’ 
or “ Two Castles,” were the conquest of the Rajput, States 
of Girnar and of Champanir, which, as has been said, had 
always been formidable to Gujarat. 

Girnar had been made tributary by Sultan Ahmad, but 
the Rao had afterwards thrown off the yoke, and now de- 
stroyed the mosques erected by Ahmad at Jtinagarh, and 
held towards Mahmid the language of an equal. This con- 
duct the Sultan, as a Moslem as well as a sovereign, was 
bound to resent. He led expeditions against Girnar in 
A.D. 1467 and 1468, and in the latter year compelled the 
Rao to acknowledge his supremacy., In 1470 he informed 
the chief, who asked what offence had brought a fresh inva- 
sion on him, that there was no greater offence than infidelity, 
and that he must embrace Islam. After a bloody campaign, 
the Fort of Junagarh, and the still stronger mountain fastness 
of Girndr, were reduced, and the Rao was made prisoner. 
The Sultan gave him a title and an estate, and he became 
a sincere and rather eminent Moslem. The narrator of his 
conversion might be suspected of satire, if a Mussulman 
historian ever jested at the Faith and at the Holy Saints. 
When the Rajput was brought to Ahmedabad, and saw the 
magnificence of Shah Alum, which more than rivalled that 
of the king, he asked in whose service such wealth had been 
acquired. Being told that Shah Alum served the Almighty 
only, and had received all he had from heaven, he exclaimed 
that this was the religion for him, and heard the saint gladly, 
Mahmid strengthened and beautified Junagarh, and made 
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it his chief residence for some years, during which he 
cleared the coasts of Kathiawar of the pirates who infested 
them. 

In a.p. 1485, after a siege of two years, Mahmid 
stormed the fort of Champanir, notwithstanding the des- 
perate resistance of the Rajputs, who finally siaughtered all 
their families, and rushing naked upon the Moslem host, fell 
sword in hand. This, called the “ Johar,” was the regular 
Rajput practice in extremity. The chief himself, however, 
and his minister, were taken alive, though covered with 
wounds. Mahmid treated them with the greatest kindness, 
but, in accordance with Moslem law, offered them, when they 
recovered, the choice of Islam or the sword; they chose 
the latter, and thejking then, though apparently with great 
reluctance, ordered their execution. The chief’s infant son 
was also saved ; was brought up in honour as a Mahomedan 
by Mahmid’s orders, and afterwards became a great noble. 

The last great exploit of Mahmtd was the victory 
gained in a.p. 1507 by his fleet, with the aid of some 
Turkish or Egyptian ships from Suez, over the Portuguese 
at Chawul. Shortly after this, the independence of Gujarat 
was formally acknowledged by the Lodi emperor of Delhi. 
In the last year of Mahmid’s life, the Portuguese com- 
mander, Almeyda, avenged his previous defeat by a victory 
over the Mussulman fleet near Diu. 

Mahmiid died a.p. 1511, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age and fifty-fourth of his reign. Among the Hindus, he 
is looked on as a kind of incarnate demon, of supernatural 
power, wisdom, and malignity. One legend is that, from fear 
of assassination, he accustomed himself, like Mithridates, ta 
poisons, till his breath became so deadly that he needed only 
to approach an enemy to kill him, while his wives lived but 
a single night, and consequently, to replenish his harem, 
beautiful girls were seized in every part of Gujarat, and 
sent to the garden palace at Mahmddabad, whence they were 


conveyed to Ahmedabad through a subterranean passage | 
twenty miles long, believed still to exist. Mahmfid’s naval 
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victory over the Portuguese had made him well known in 
Europe, and it is he to whom Butler refers as the 


“Prince of Cambay, whose daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad ”— 


an allusion which shows that the story of his use of poisons 
is a very old one. 

Among the Mahomedans of Western India, whose 
favourite hero he is, his reputation is a very different one. 
The Moslem historians describe him as the best and greatest 
of his dynasty, wise, merciful, valiant, and God-fearing. If 
there is any truth in the innumerable anecdotes they tell of 
him, a few of which may be repeated here, this character is 
well deserved. 

The quality which struck his contemporaries more even 
than his skill and valour in war, and which earned him the 
title of “the Gentle Lord,” was his mercifulness. He is 
said to have pardoned the nobles who conspired against 
him, or to have punished them only bya jest or a nickname. 
When he returned from his successful campaign against 
Girnar, he would not enter Ahmedabad in triumph till 
he had halted three days at Sarkhej to console and pro- 
vide for the widows and children of his soldiers who had 
fallen, saying that a man could not be righteous or humane 
who, before beginning to enjoy himself, could not spend 
a day or two in weeping with those whom a campaign 
had left destitute, which had brought him glory. But his 
clemency did not, like that of his successor, partake of 
weakness, and his strict justice was equally remarkable. 
One of his few executions was that of his most favoured 
nobles, who, to screen an offender of high rank, had, by a 
false accusation, caused the death of two private soldiers. 
He rejected all intercession for these offenders, saying, “If 
I do not slay them, what answer can I give when I meet 
their victims at the great day?” A still more striking 
instance is the execution, as unfit to rule the people of the 
Lord, of his own son, a cowardly debauchee who had been 
detected in committing a shameful crime. 
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In the midst of his campaigns, Mahmid, like Napoleon I., 
found time to attend to civil administration, and it is said 
that, notwithstanding one or two famines, which he made 
great efforts to cope with, Gujarat never enjoyed such plenty 
and cheapness as during his reign.. He adopted stringent 
measures against usury, then, as now, the bane of the culti- 
vators. He encouraged the planting of trees with so much 
success, that the beautiful park-like aspect of Northern 
Gujarat, which strikes every traveller, is attributed to him. 
He was a patron of gardeners, and established celebrated 
gardens at Champanir, and at his favourite country-seat of 
Mahmidabad, twenty miles south of Ahmedabad, where he 
used to go to eat the delicious melons for which the banks 
of the river Watrak are still famous. To him, or to his 
example and encouragement, which seem to have set the 
fashion among his nobles of building mosques and tombs, 
Ahmedabad owes most of her finest edifices, chief among 
which are the tomb of Shah Alum, already mentioned ; 
the superb group of buildings at Sarkhej, commenced by 
Mahmid himself; the splendid tomb and mosque of Burhan- 
ud-din at Batwa, built by several of his nobles; and the vast 
brick-built dome, the largest in Gujarat and one of the finest 
in the world, erected for his own tomb by Daria Khan, one 
of Mahmid’s chief nobles and friends. The gloomy gran- 
deur of this structure, as well as the legend, apparently 
unfounded, of the exceptional wickedness of Daria Khan, has 
given rise to the belief, universal in Ahmedabad, that the 
tomb is haunted, and that once a year at midnight Satan in 
person flies, like a vampire bat, round the vast concavity of 
the dome. I have often taken refuge from the scorching 
noontide glare in the cool silent obscurity of this noble 
tomb, and, watching the ceaseless gentle swing of the ostrich 
egg hung by a silken thread from the lofty centre of the 
vault over the pall which veils the grave of the stern old 
Khan, have ‘“‘revolved the sad vicissitudes of things” which 
have made the descendants of proud chiefs and mighty 
Saints suppliants in the office of the despised Faringi— 
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‘Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


Yet the change has been to the benefit of the people. No 
more intestine strife and havoc; no more wasted fields, 
desecrated homes, and ravaged villages; no more is the 
Rajput matron with her babes thrust hastily on the flaming 
pyre, while her lord, fresh bathed and naked, rushes to meet 
death among the scimitars of Islam; no more is the Moslem 
maiden, never before seen of man, torn shrieking from her 
father’s blazing hall to dance for the pleasure of a heathen 
court ; no more religious persecution ; no more choice of the 
Koran or the sword. But instead, comfort and plenty, sweet 
tranquillity, universal toleration, and mild, just laws, before 
which Moslem and Jain and Hindu, high caste and low 
caste, noble and peasant, are equal. And our public works, 
though far less picturesque, are infinitely more useful to the 
people than those of the great Sultan. His lofty minarets 
in their grace and beauty now contrast with the chimney 
of the neighbouring factory; his deserted palace looks 
upon the crowded railway station ; the marble tank he made 
for the delight of his concubines, now yields its water for 
beneficent irrigation. 

As might have been expected from his early training, 
Mahmid was always a pious Moslem, and that his court had 
a strong religious tone is shown by most of his principal 
nobles having ended their lives as professed devotees. In 
his latter days the king himself became extremely devout, 
earnestly desired to abdicate, to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and then to seek religious retirement, and was with 
difficulty dissuaded by the argument of his spiritual advisers 
that his first duty was to his kingdom. His conversion was 
brought about by a very holy dervish, the disciple of a 
disciple of Burhan-ud-din. There is a touching story of 
the secret visit of the great king to the saint, and of how 
he expressed himself as overwhelmed with the burden of 
his sins, and entreated to be taught the way of righteous- 
ness. He was buried under the shadow of the tomb of 
Shékh Ahmed Khattu, not, as might have been expected, 
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among the Bokhdariot Saids; and indeed he seems in his 
latter years not to have been on good terms with them. 
Perhaps he thought them too wealthy and luxurious, and 
a curious story seems to support this view. One day, the 
Kazi of the city, a strict Mussulman Puritan, met an artificer 
carrying a jewelled guitar he had just finished for the king. 
The Kazi broke it up, saying that jewels and musical instru- 
ments were equally forbidden to the faithful. When the man 
complained, the good-natured Sultan laughed, saying, “The 
Kazi should convert Shah Alum before attacking me, for in 
his house are plenty of jewels and instruments of music.” 
The end of the story is that the Kazi, hearing of this, set 
out to confront the saint, having previously written out a 
number of texts in support of his views. When Shah 
Alum asked what the paper contained, he opened it to con- 
fute him, and lo, it was blank. Shah Alum then asked him 
to come to the mosque to hear him preach, and put on an 
old ragged coat, with a piece of string for a girdle anda 
bit of stick for a dagger. When the saint entered the 
mosque, the coat, in the sight of all men, became a silken 
robe, the string a jewelled girdle, and the stick a golden 
dagger, on which the Kazi forsook his own tenets and 
became a disciple of the saint. The moral of the story, I 
suppose, is that to the truly devout the pomp of the world 
is indifferent. 

Mahmid I. was succeeded by his son Muzaffar II., called 
the Clement. The chief political events of his reign are 
connected with the affairs of Malwa. The Hindu minister, 
Medini Rao, of that state had made himself master of the 
person of the Sultan, Mahmid Khilji, and, keeping him 
in a sort of honourable confinement, ruled the country, 
oppressed Islam, and at first defeated the Gujarati army. 
The Khilji Sultan at last escaped, and made his way to 
Muzcaffar, who then led a great army to Malwa, and in a.p. 
1518, notwithstanding the aid given to Medini Rao by the 
Rana of Udépur, reduced the capital and restored Islam. 
Muzaffar’s generosity in then unconditionally giving back 
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the country which was at his mercy to the Khilji is greatly 
praised by the Mahomedan historian. Afterwards the 
Rana of Udépur defeated, took prisoner, and with great 
generosity released, the Khilji Sultan, and then invaded 
Gujarat, sacked Ahmednagar, a city and fort built by Sultan 
Ahmad to control Idar, the governor of which had rashly 
defied him, and threatened Ahmedabad. These reverses, 
which seem to have been due to the weakness of Muzaffar, 
ended in a peace not much to the advantage of Gujarat in 
1521. Muzaffar was remarkable for all the accomplish- 
ments of his age, an excellent swordsman, archer, and 
musician, and famed for caligraphy. Though a feeble 
prince, he was a most virtuous and godly man, and a very 
strict Moslem, never known to touch either wine or opium. 
Of his compassionateness many tales are told, of which one 
must suffice. Gujarat being threatened with a terrible 
famine, he prayed that his life might be taken and his 
people spared. His prayer was answered; abundant rain 
immediately fell, but his health failed from that day, and he 
died shortly, in a.p. 1526. His filial piety was equally 
remarkable. One “night of power,” which good Moslems 
are supposed to spend in watching and in pious discourse, 
Mahmid I. was told by a holy man that, in the day,of judg- 
ment, the believer who can repeat the Koran by heart 
shall save from the flames of the “ Sun of the resurrection” 
seven generations of his ancestors. The king sighed, and 
wished that he had a son who would thus save him. 
Muzaffar, then a very young man, heard, and immediately 
devoted himself to the task, which, at the expense of per- 
manent weakness of sight, he accomplished in less than two 
years, to the grateful delight of his father. In the early 
days of his rule, he had his father’s dislike to the Batwa 
Siids, and refused to receive or to return the customary visit 
of the then head of the family, Shékh Jiu. Being ill, he 
was about to worship at the shrine of Ahmad Khattu at 
Sarkhej, when the spirit of Kutb ul Katadb appeared to 
him in a dream, and told him to go to Batwa and he should 
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be cured. The same night the saint appeared also to 
Shékh Jiu, and told him that he would next day receive a 
visit from the Sultan. Muzaffar went, was received with 
honour and hospitality, recovered his health, and was ever 
after a faithful friend of the Siids. 

Muzaffar had several sons, of whom the eldest, 
Sikandar, the third, Mahmiad, and the second, Bahadur, 
successively ruled after him. Sikandar was chosen by his 
father to inherit the throne, but Shékh Jiu predicted that 
Bahadur, who lived near Batwa and was a favourite with 
the Siids, would one day reign. But the fierce and arbi- 
trary temper of this prince even then showed itself; one 
day he set his greyhounds on some pilgrims visiting the 
shrine, and Shékh Jiu prophesied that he would himself be 
torn to pieces by the dogs of Faringis. Towards the end 
of Muzaffar’s reign, Shékh Jiu, then at the point of death, 
fearing the hostility of Sikandar, advised Bahadur to exile 
himself. He went first to the court of the Udépur Rana, 
where he was received hospitably., But at an entertainment 
given in his honour, the Rana’s nephew, pointing out a very 
beautiful dancing-girl, asked him who he thought she was, 
and told him that she was the daughter of the ‘Kazi, or 
Mussulman judge, of Ahmednagar, whom he had carried 
off from the sack of that town. Bahadur instantly cut down 
the Rajput, but the Rana, a man of singular generosity, 
saved his life, declaring that the insult had been justly 
punished. Bahadur then went to Delhi, but his restless 
spirit again involved him in trouble, and he was obliged to 
fly. While wandering near Panipat, the guardian of the 
tomb of a saint was warned by his patron in a dream to 
give him shelter, and he remained there till recalled to 
Gujarat. 


On Muzaffar’s death, Sikandar succeeded without oppo- 
sition. He was of great personal beauty, but weak and 
vicious. Passing the mosque at Batwa, on his way to 
Champanir, he neither entered to pay his respects at the 
tomb of the saint, nor took any notice of Shah Badar, 
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who had just succeeded his father, Shékh Jiu, and who 
stood in the road to salute him; but said, scornfully, 
“The old Said said that Bahadur would reign: he lied; 
he is dead, and his disciple is a wandering beggar.” Shah 
Badar exclaimed: “He is not dead” (meaning that his 
prophecy was living), “and the wanderer shall return ; but 
your kingdom is a bubble.” Sikandar, enraged, ordered 
the Batwa estates to be confiscated and made over to the 
representative of Shah Alum, who, however, refused them. 
Almost immediately afterwards Sikandar was cruelly mur- 
dered at Champanir, by a minister disappointed of promo- 
tion. The assassin then set up Mahmid II. as a puppet 
king. Bahadur had many adherents, but they did not 
know where he was, or how to communicate with him. 
Advised to consult a certain dervish, they at his desire 
wrote a letter to Bahadur, ending with a request to throw 
the answer on the ground. The dervish then, placing the 
letter under the ear of a little girl, told her to look in a 
mirror. She said that the king of the fairies appeared 
in the magic mirror, and asked what was wanted. The 
enchanter told her to request the fairy to carry the letter 
to Bahadur, and bring back the answer. Instantly the 
letter disappeared from her ear. Bahadur was at the time 
asleep in the saint's garden at Panipat. Waking, he found 
the letter in his hand, and, replying to the effect that he 
would set out at once for Gujarat, and should be met at 
a certain place and time, threw his answer on the ground. 
His friends, who were waiting, suddenly saw the answer 
appear under the child’s ear, and acted accordingly. This 
dervish, though a Moslem, was evidently an adept in 
esoteric Budhism. 

When Bahadur arrived in Gujarat he speedily overcame 
all opposition, and put the murderers of Sikandar to a cruel 
death. But he himself remorselessly destroyed all his 
surviving brothers and their children, except one infant 
nephew, afterwards Mahmid III., who, accidentally grasp- 
ing his beard, moved his compassion. His reign was one 
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succession of wars, carried on with extraordinary energy, 
and, almost to the end, with wonderful success. He first 
subdued revolts of Hindu chiefs and discontented Mussul- 
man nobles in Gujarat and Kathiawar; he then overran 
the Dekkan, and reduced to subjection the Moslem dynas- 
ties, the Nizam Shahis of Nagar and the Adil Shahis of 
Bijapur, which had established themselves on the ruins 
of the Bahmani kingdom ; he defeated the Portuguese at 
Diu; he conquered Malwa; and finally, though not till 
after the death of the chief who had saved his life, he, 
A.D. 1533, attacked the Rana of Udépur, and captured his 





fortress oft Chitér. But this was, as had been predicted | 


by Shékh Jiu, the end of his triumphs. He had quarrelled 
with the Mogul Emperor Humaitin, on account of his 
having sheltered rebels or offenders against that monarch, 
and Humaitin now advanced upon him, entirely defeated 
him, reduced Malwa, and finally captured Champanir and 
Ahmedabad itself, a.p. 1535. Humaitin was then recalled 


to Agra by troubles there, and Bahadur rallied, defeated | 


the Mogul army near Ahmedabad, and recovered his own | 


dominions. Meanwhile the Portuguese had seized and 


fortified Diu ; and Bahadur, endeavouring to recapture it | 


by treachery, was by them treacherously slain, as prophesied | 


by Shekh Jiu, a.p. 1537, after a reign of eleven years. The 
last of the great kings of Gujarat, he was of a character 
very different from that of his father and of his grand- 
father; he was ignorant, violent, treacherous, and cruel ; 
and his only good qualities seem to have been liberality, 
and skill and valour in war. One story of his ferocity 


may suffice. He had a concubine famed throughout } 
Gujarat for her extraordinary beauty. Boasting of her | 


loveliness to a friend, Bahadur told him he should one 


day see her. Afterwards he quarrelled with the girl, and | 


in a fit of fury cut her down. Remembering his promise 
to his friend, he sent for him, and lifting the sheet which 
covered the corpse, showed him the lovely creature lying 
in her blood, with the remark that from her beauty in 
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death he might form some idea of what she was in 
life. 

Bahadur, who left no children, had nominated his sister’s 
son, Muhamad Faritki, king of Burhanptir, to succeed him, 
but he died almost immediately. Some of the nobles then 
placed on the throne the sole surviving descendant of 
Muzaffar I]., Mahmdd III., then only eleven years of age. 
During his minority the kingdom was governed by a great 
noble, styled Daria Khan, who, though luxurious and a 
lover of pleasure, was a wise administrator, under whose 
rule the country enjoyed much prosperity. When he grew 
up, Mahmid endeavoured to free himself from the honour- 
able thraldom in which he was held by his ministers, and 
long and bloody struggles ensued, which ended, A.p. 1545, 
in the establishment of his power. It did not, however, 
last long. Mahmid seems to have always been under 
the influence of low-born and unworthy favourites, one of 
whom had, in 1544, been killed by his nobles in his pre- 
sence. In 1553 another person of the same class, against 
whom he had often been warned, poisoned him, and mur- 
dered several of the principal ministers, with the object of 
making himself Sultan, but was killed in the tumult which 
ensued. 

Mahmid III., though popular with the Mussulmans 
on account of the favour he showed to saints and dervishes, 
was a bad and oppressive prince. The most noticeable. 
event in his reign was his persecution of the Hindus:. 
His great ancestors, though they established Islam and 
encouraged conversions to it, seldom interfered with the 
practice of their religion by the Hindus, but treated them, 
so long as they were submissive, as “ Zimmis,” or subjects 
of the faith, and protected them in the enjoyment of their 
property, such as had been left them by the settlement 
of Sultan’ Ahmad. But Mahmiad III. confiscated whole- 
sale the “ Wanta” and ‘“Giras” lands; the Rajputs and 
Kolis were ignominiously branded and numbered, death 
being the penalty of being found without the brand; 
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Hindus generally were forbidden to mount a horse, and 
were compelled to wear a distinctive and absurd dress ; 
finally, the public worship of the Hindu deities, and all 
religious ceremonies and processions, were strictly pro- 
hibited. Those who know how the slightest interference 
with one of these ceremonies will even now cause a serious 
riot, can conceive the feelings of the Hindus: they flew 
to arms ; their revolt was easily suppressed ; but the deep 
discontent of the mass of the population with the rule of 
their native kings undoubtedly facilitated the conquest of 
Gujarat by Akbar. 

And here it may be remarked that in Gujarat, as else- 
where in India, brave and devoted as were the Rajputs, 
and vastly as the Hindus outnumbered the Moslems, the 
earlier Mussulman dynasties were seldom overthrown by 
Hindu revolt—when they fell, they fell by Moslem con- 
spiracy or invasion. It is difficult to account for this. 
It could not have been due to superiority of race, for 
the Gujardt Sultans, sons of Rajputni mothers, were of 
‘pure Hindu blood. The predominance of the Moslems 
was more probably caused by their greater manliness and 
discipline, arising from their profession of a purer and 
simpler faith; and when, in later days, Islam became 
corrupt and Hinduized, the Mussulman power fell before 
the attacks of the Marhattas. 

Mahmid III. was- succeeded by a distant relative, 
Ahmad II., whose reign was a scene of constant strife. 
The last prince of the Tank dynasty was Muzaffar III., 
‘in whose time the total anarchy of Gujarat invited the 
interference of the Emperor Akbar. In 1572 he reduced 
it with hardly any resistance—indeed to the great joy of 
the mass of the population—and took Muzaffar prisoner. 
Nine years after, Muzaffar escaped, raised a rebellion, 
captured Ahmedabad, and maintained a desperate struggle 


till 1593, when, at last overpowered, he committed suicide, 
and the country was finally re-annexed to the Delhi 
Empire. 
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The subsequent government of Gujarat by viceroys of 
the Mogul, its conquest by the Marhattas in a.p. 1755, 
and the final cession of the “ Peshwa’s share,” including 
Ahmedabad, to the British in 1818, are events which belong 
to modern history. W. G. PEDDER. 
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THE INDIAN BOURBONS. 


Ir has probably occurred to others, as it has to the writer 
of these lines, that many interesting pages of Indian history 
might be written by competent persons who, with leisure and 
inclination, had permission to search and analyze the records 
and other memorials in the possession of the descendants of 
those adventurers who, forsaking their homes in England, 
France, and Italy, sailed to India and entered the service 
of the Moghul Emperor, Mahommedan Satraps, or Rajput, 
and Mahratta chieftains, during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Some of these wanderers were 
men of noble birth, and many by their ability, indomitable 
energy, intrepidity, and military genius, carved out for them- 
selves careers in the land of their adoption, and thus became, 
in a minor degree, makers of history and shapers of the 
destinies of its peoples. The history of their lives should 
therefore add many a moving tale of adventure to Indian 
story. 

Among these gallant spirits not the least distinguished 
was the founder of the Indian branch of the Bourbon family, 
a section of which has been settled in the independent 
Native State of Bhopal since the end of the last century, 
giving to the service of its rulers a succession of shrewd 
councillors and valiant soldiers. 

Upon the death of Madame Dulhin, the aged widow of 
Balthasar Bourbon, the son of the first settler in Bhopal, 
circumstances arose which made it desirable, and possible, 
to institute an inquiry into the ancient history of the family. 
As investigation’ proceeded the records were found to be 
few and the traditions obscure ; furthermore, no trace could 
be found of that family history, said to have been compiled 
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in the eighteenth century, and carried by a priest to Goa 
for safety during the turbulent years towards the close of 
that century. It has been therefore out of very scanty 
materials that this meagre sketch and genealogical table 
of the family has been prepared which forms the basis of 
the following narrative. Imperfect as it is, it is not without 
public interest. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century (1560) John 
Philip Bourbon, of Navarre, who was a member of the 
younger branch of the family of Henry IV., sailed for India, 
having, tradition relates, been obliged to leave France 
because he killed a relative of high position in a duel. He 
landed at Madras, a priest and two friends accompanying 
him. The two latter died on the voyage; the priest remained 
in Madras, but John Philip Bourbon, sailing on to Bengal, 
went thence to Delhi and sought an interview with the 
Emperor Akbar. On hearing of the high rank of the exile, 
the emperor sent for him, and, being interested in his story, 
treated him with much favour and distinction, eventually 
appointing him toa post at his Court. 

Not long afterwards, the emperor, being much pleased 
with his courtly bearing and conduct, and desiring to retain 
his services, offered him in marriage the Lady Juliana, sister 
of the emperor's Christian wife, who, on account of her 
skill and knowledge of the European system of medicine 
(Yunaui), had charge of the health of the imperial ladies. 
This marriage was duly solemnized, whereupon the 
emperor conferred upon his brother-in-law the title of 
Nawab, and placed the imperial seraglio under his care, and 
the Lady Juliana was included in the select band of the 
“imperial sisters.” ‘ 

To understand more fully the importance and difficulties 
of the appointment conferred upon the young French noble- 
man, it is well to call attention to the statement in the 
“ Ain-i-Akbari,” that the imperial harem resided in a palace 
of immense size, and numbered five thousand women, to 


_ each of whom a separate suite of apartments was assigned. 
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This honourable office remained in the possession of the 
family until the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in the year 
1737. The family, however, must have also resided for 
a time at Agra, because the building now occupied by the 
Catholic Mission press is said to have been the first 
Christian church and, according to family tradition, was 
founded by Lady Juliana. 

John Philip’s elder son Saveille is said to have married 
a lady named Allemaine in the year 1600, but this Saveille 
was probably the founder’s grandson, whose eldest son, 
Alexander, married a Miss Robertson in 1640, and his elder 
son again, Anthony, married the daughter of Yakoob Khan, 
a relative of the ruling house in Afghanistan, and a convert 
to Christianity. Yakoob helda high post at Delhi, with the 
title of Nawab. This marriage took place in 1670; seven 
children were born, four sons and three daughters, named 
respectively, Francis, Anthony, Salvador, Saveille, Mary, 
Catherine, and Isabel. Francis, born in 1680, married an 
Armenian lady, a relative of his own, in the year 1710; 
he was the officer in charge of the imperial seraglio 
when Delhi was sacked, and with his family narrowly 
escaped the massacre in which it is reported that one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand of the citizens were slain. 
Francis took refuge in the Fort of Sirghur, situated within 
the Jaghir, possessed by the family since Akbar’s time, and 
a dependency of the Native State of Nurwur, the rajah of 
which, it is said, had up to that period held the Bourbons 
in much esteem. 

Francis Bourbon having lost his post on account of the 
dispersion of the seraglio and also valuable property plun- 
dered at Delhi, sought the rajah’s special protection. He 
was permitted to collect in the town of Sirghur all the 
members of the Bourbon family, said to have at that time 
numbered three hundred souls. They resided there in 
safety for many years; his son Francis, who had married 
in 1732 a De Silva, also lived here after his father’s death. 
To him was born Pedro, Saveille, and Salvador. 
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When he was sixty years of age, in 1778, a great 
calamity befell the family which nearly caused its extinction. 
The Rajah of Nurwur, determining to obtain the possessions 
of his powerful feudatory, caused the massacre of all the 
members of the family in Nurwur, and attacked the Fort of 
Sirghur with its dependent town where the head of the 
house was residing. 

On the arrival of the rajah’s force, Francis and his 
youngest son Salvador, hastily collected a small party 
of relatives and retainers, and sallied forth, but he and his 
son being killed, his adherents were defeated, and the 
town and fort fell into the hands of the enemy; but not 
before Salvador’s son, of the same name, escaped with his 
mother and two or three of the younger children. He was 
only twenty years of age, but he managed to convey his 
charge to Gwalior, where they found safety with the 
Christian families at that place. | 

In the year 1780 Gwalior was taken by Colonel 
Popham; Salvador being in great straits, appeared before 
that officer and related the misfortunes that had overtaken 
his family, telling him that his mother, himself, and two or 
three little children were the only survivors. The general 
pitied his situation and promised him a grant of two 
villages from the Gwalior State, and a house in Gwalior. 
The family now being settled, Salvador’s mother—whose 
maiden name was Bervette—advised her son to go to 
Bhopal, and seek service from the Begum Mamola,. of 
whose ability and generosity she had heard. He took her 
advice, and was fortunate enough to find favour in the 
eyes of the Begum, and so long as she lived remained in 
her service. On her death, not long afterwards, he was 
obliged to fly to Gwalior. In the year 1796, Wuzeer 
Mahomed Khan, the ‘minister who succeeded Chote Khan, 
who had assassinated his mistress at the instigation of her 
husband, recalled Salvador, and appointed him commander 
of the forces then actively employed in defending the 
territory against the inroads of the Mahrattas and Pindari 
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predatory horse. In this duty he was aided by his cousin 
Pedro, who, now grown up, was the elder of the children 
saved from the Sirghur massacre. 

Before detailing the events in the life of Salvador and 
his descendants, a sketch of Pedro's family history is not 
inappropriate here. 

Pedro’s son Anthony married Miss Francis, and was 
at an early age appointed to a command in the cavalry. 
He served on several occasions with distinction, especially 
during the mutinies. He died in 1876, leaving a widow 
known as Madame Bourbon and four unmarried daugh- 
ters,* who are at present in straitened circumstances. 
Anthony’s half brother John, married a lady of the house 
of the Begum Sumroo, of Sirdhana, whose service he 
entered. He had three sisters, Francesca, Louisa, and 
Juliana: the elder married a Mr. Francis, who was also 
of the house of Sirdhana; the two younger married and 
settled in Lucknow. Captain Anthony Bourbon’s elder 
daughter Mary, also, married a Mr. Manuel, a Eurasian 
pleader of the same place. 

Reverting now to Salvador, whose descendants, up to 
the death of Madame Dulhin, enjoyed a large estate in 
Bhopal; for some years he and the minister successfully 
resisted the ever-recurring attacks of the Mahrattas; but 
at last, Scindia and the Bhonsla Rajah of Nagpoor resolved 
to combine their forces for the purpose of crushing Bhopal 
in revenge for their defeats. Jugwa Babu and Sadik Ali 
Khan were appointed commanders respectively of the 
Gwalior and Nagpoor armies ; and in the year 1812 the 
combined forces numbering 82,000 men (Scindia 52,000 
and Nagpoor 30,000), invaded the State and demanded the 
surrender of the forts and city. 

The town of Bhopal was defended on its southern face 
by a deep lake, on the west by the Fort of Fatahgarh, and 
on the north and east by a high wall, connecting it with 
the citadel. The bulk of the Bhopal army having been 


* Vide Genealogical Table attached. 
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dispersed by the enemy, there remained for the defence of 
the city little over 3,000 men, but incited by the heroic 
bearing and bravery of the minister and Salvador, the 
greater number of the male population joined in the defence 
of their town; indeed, it is recorded that even the women 
and children performed deeds of heroism in defence of 
their homes. 

The siege had been endured for a period of six months, 
and the garrison and citizens were reduced to great straits 
for want of provisions, when they were unexpectedly 
relieved by cholera attacking the enemy which caused the 
dispersion of the besiegers. 

The Maharajah Scindia, enraged at the great losses 
suffered by his troops, owing to the stubborn resistance 
they met with, ordered a second invasion of Bhopal ; this 
time under his famous general John Baptiste Fanthome, 
with instruction to level the city to the ground should 
resistance again be offered. 

Wuzeer Mahomed Khan, foreseeing that a second 
siege could not be withstood, sent Salvador to meet the 
invading general on the frontier, for the purpose of gaining 
time sufficient to allow of the intercession of the British, 
whose aid had been invoked through Colonel Ochterlony, at 
that time Resident at Delhi. Salvador Bourbon and John 
Baptiste Fanthome met, and the latter consented to stay 
operations until further orders ; it is related that during the 
interview the two commanders exchanged turbans, after 
the manner of the country, saying, “We are both sons of 
France, why should we fight ?—let us be friends?” The 
British Government subsequently intervened and the city 
was saved. 

In the ‘meanwhile, hordes of Pindari horse having 
attacked the State on its southern border, the minister and 
his Christian commander had to provide against this fresh 
danger. They at once collected troops and marched against 
the enemy, who were besieging the forts of Sewas and 
Chepanir, relieved these places, and after clearing the 
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frontier, the minister despatched Salvador to Nagpoor on 
a mission of peace and friendship to the rajah of that 
place. Through the good offices of Mr. Jenkins, the 
- Resident, he was successful; but unfortunately during his 
absence, his patron, the minister, died of fever; not, 
however, before he had conferred upon Salvador a landed 
estate of the value of Rs. 12,000 a year in perpetuity, as an 
acknowledgment of his great services to Bhopal. 

Salvador did not long enjoy his hard-earned reward ; 
he died shortly afterwards and was succeeded in the estate 
by the younger of his two sons, Balthasar; the elder son 
Pascola receiving a separate maintenance in land of the 
value of Rs. 1,500 per annum. 

Notwithstanding that Ghous Mahomed Khan was the 
rightful Nawab, the late minister's younger son, Wuzeer 
Mahomed, was elected ruler of the State of Bhopal. He 
at once appointed Balthasar Bourbon his minister, and sent 
him on a mission to General Adams, who was marching 
near Bhopal in command of a force acting against the 
Pindaris. Instructing him to use his best efforts to execute 
a treaty between the British Government and the State, 
and to obtain this important concession, Balthasar volun- 
teered to bring a contingent of Bhopal troops to serve with 
the British. His services were accepted, and the Nawab 
Wuzeer Mahomed, to defray the cost, raised 31 lacs of 
rupees by mortgaging the family jewels. Balthasar, thus 
well equipped with horse and foot, served the British with 
distinction, accompanying the general as far as Kotah. 
By this timely aid, Balthasar Bourbon won for the State, 
not only the long-sought-for treaty, but also five Purgunnahs 
and the Fort of Islamnugger. To this document, executed 
in the year 1818, Balthasar’s name appears as representing 
the State. 


About a year subsequent to this event, the Nawab 
Wuzeer Mahomed Khan was accidently shot. He left a 
young widow, the late Kudsia Begum, and a daughter, a 
baby in arms, the late Secunder Begum. The Kudsia’s 
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youth (she had only been married two years), her good 
looks, and unprotected position, surrounded as she was by 
factions and pretenders to the throne, would doubtless have 
caused much embarrassment, ending possibly in civil war, 
had it not been for the tact and skill of the minister Balthasar 
Bourbon. He for eight years carried on the administra- 
tion so wisely and so well, that in the year 1828 Mr. 
Maddock, then agent to the Governor-General, attested 
with his signature a sunnud, conferring a fresh Jaghir, or 
landed estate, upon Balthasar from the young Kudsia 
Begum, of the value of Rs. 34,000 per annum in perpetuity 
(a property which at Madame Dulhin’s death had increased 
in value to 80,000 Rs.). 

Not long afterwards, Balthasar’s services were again 
required in the field, against a rebellious member of the 
ruling family, who aspired to the hand of the young 
Secunder Begum, and who tried to seize her person. He 
effectually defeated this attempt, and remained minister 
and the chosen councillor of the ruler, till his death at the 
comparatively early age of forty-three, leaving an only son 
named Sebastian; who, though not born in wedlock, was 
recognized by the family and the State as his father’s 
successor. 

Balthasar’s wife was a daughter of a Captain Johnstone 
of the Bengal army, but there were no children by this 
marriage. There is an interesting story in connection with 


this lady. It appears that Captain Johnstone married a 


Pathan lady of Delhi; it is said, related to the Imperial 
House; who, when her son was sent to be educated in 
England, fearing she might also be robbed of her only 
remaining child, a daughter, fled for protection to relatives 
in Hyderabad, and was residing there with her daughter 
when a mission was sent from Bhopal by the Begum, to 
seek for a wife for Balthasar. The girl was at this time 
eleven years of age, and she being selected, mother and 
daughter proceeded to Bhopal, where the marriage took 
place in 1821. This lady, subsequently known by the 
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honorific name of Madame Dulhin (or the lady bride), has 
told the writer, how for some years her mother, Mrs. | 
Johnstone, feared to make inquiries about her son, but that 
later, when her husband died, she and also Madame { 
Dulhin made many ineffectual efforts to trace him. 

After her husband’s death, Madame Dulhin, with her 
adopted son, Sebastian, accompanied the Kudsia Begum | 
and her daughter, Secunder, when they were obliged, by | 
the threats of the latter’s husband, the Nawab Jehangheer, | 
to take refuge in the Fort of Islamnugger. She remained 
with these ladies during all the trying years that followed, ) 
until the death of Jehangheer released them in 1844. The 
present ruler of Bhopal, the Shah Jehan Begum, was born 
in Islamnugger shortly after the ladies fied to that place, and | 
Madame Dulhin made the young Princess her special charge, 
remaining on terms of intimacy with her till her death. 

As the young heir of the Bourbons grew to manhood, 
he was treated by the Secunder, who became Regent for 
her daughter, with great kindness; and his education was} 
specially cared for. Her first act, on being appointed 
Regent, was to restore to the family the lands confiscated 
by the Nawab Jehangheer, in revenge for their attachment 
to the ladies. She retained Madame Dulhin and her son| 
constantly about her Court. 

Sebastian Bourbon, who is now fifty-seven years of 
age, married a Miss Bernard, daughter of Captain Bernard, 
of Sirdhana. She is a cousin, by her mother’s side, of the 
Filose family, who are in the service of the Maharajah 
Scindia, and are collateral descendants of General John 
Baptiste Fanthome, already mentioned. After his marriage 
the Secunder Begum appointed him to the command of a 
force sent against rebellious members of her house, who had 
joined her Gond subjects in mutinous acts. Sebastian was 
severely wounded in this action. 

The history of the family in Bhopal has now been car- 
ried up to the year 1857, and it was in this year that th: 





Bhopal Bourbons rendered the Secunder Begum such valu-f 
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able service, by their courage, fidelity, and steadfast bearing, 
that this lion-hearted woman was enabled to suppress all 
attempts at rebellion within her State; although the 
mutineers were countenanced by members of her own 
family. When affairs reached a crisis, and Secunder feared 
the green standard of the faith would be raised among 
her wavering troops, she, accompanied by Sebastian, rode 
to the military parade ground in the suburb of Jehan- 
girabad, and, at once appealing to the cupidity and loyalty 
of her troops, issued to each soldier a golden mohur, and 
made them a spirited harangue, promising them honour in 
the field against the enemies of the British, and declared 
publicly that she would never survive their disloyalty. At 
the same time, she took the precaution of appointing Sebas- 
tian Bourbon captain of the city and its gates, replacing 
the guards at the palace by Christian soldiers, members of 
the family ; and she placed herself in close and confidential 
communication with the Political Agent at Sehore, twenty 
miles off, where the Bhopal contingent of artillery, horse, 
and foot, though officered by British officers, was in a state 
of mutiny. 

On the arrival of Colonel Durand with the fugitives 
from Indore, at Sehore, the Secunder was able to render him 
great assistance in conveying the women and children to a 
place of safety at Hoshangabad. The party were convoyed 
by her own troops, as the contingent could not be trusted; 
and they were advised to pass by Echarwar, the chief place 
on Madame Dulhin’s estate, which was administered and 
held by a member of the family. This officer escorted them 
to Hoshangabad, and was able, with the assistance of the 
Begum’s confidential officials whom she sent with Colonel 
Durand, to defeat a base plot for the massacre of the party, 
hatched by some members of the Mahomedan escort. Thus 
again, at a time of need, the Bourbons rendered valuable 
service to the State they served. 

The history of the family up to the present time is now 


concluded. It will be seen how intimately of late years it 
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has been connected with the course of events in Bhopal ; 
so much so, that one cannot be told without the other being 
noted. Their later story furnishes a sketch of Bhopal 
history for the last three-quarters of a century. The 
fidelity of the Bourbons is not more admirable than the 
generous acknowledgments and rewards bestowed upon 
them by the chiefs they served were honourably acquired. 
There only remains to add a few lines with reference to 
their present position in the community, and the change that 
has been effected in their customs and habits owing to long 
settlement in India. Their circumstances, by the reduction 
of their landed property, since the death of Madame Dulhin, 
are not nearly so flourishing as they used to be; but there 
are hopes that their former position may be partly restored. 


KT 
ie 


Intermarriage with individuals of Oriental race appears _ 
Paar : : j 
by (this history to have in no way detracted from either | 


their mental or physical capacity, though it has darkened 
their complexions. Since their settlement in Bhopal, and 
probably, long before, they have found it necessary to 


assume the social customs and costume of their Moslem | 


masters. They seclude their women from the public gaze, 
and all wear the Mahomedan dress. This may be necessary 


in acity like Bhopal, but it is not without its embarrassments; | 


for instance, a short while ago, the present head of the 
family, failed in his efforts to marry his two sons to members 
-of the Gardiner family of Lucknow, on account of the 
aversion of the young women to adopt European customs. 
The genealogical table shows another practice, viz., that the 
members of the family bear Moslem names in addition to 
their own. This extends even to the women, and is the 
result of the close intimacy between the family and the 
rulers. The kindly solicitude of the latter, and the friendly 
relations between Moslem and Christian, are honourable to 
both, probably in no other city in India, can be seen pro- 
fessors of these two faiths living in such amity, that, on 
occasion of their respective feasts and festivals, they eat and 
drink together. 
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For twelve years, a Catholic priest, the late Father 
Norbed, lived at Bhopal as resident chaplain to the Bour- 
bons, and was supplied with funds sufficient to build a 
church by the late Madame Dulhin. It is situated without 
the walls of the city, in the suburb of Jehangirabad, and is 
capable of holding a congregation of 300 persons; near it 
is a pavilion for the members of the family when they come 
to service. On Sundays and féte days a part of the 
chancel is curtained for the women, few of whom sit in the 


nave. The Christians number about 150, and there are few 
more interesting sights to be seen than this isolated Catholic 
community, worshipping together in their own church, in 
the midst of an alien race and creed, not only unmolested, 
but with perfect freedom. 


W. KIncaIp. 











THE WELLESLEYS IN INDIA. 


Lorp WELLESLEY landed at Calcutta in 1798. He found | 
an empty exchequer, a disorganized army, and that general 
feeling of despondency amongst its inhabitants which is 
often both cause’and effect of disaster. He left England j 
stunned with the loss of her American colonies, fearing that | 
the calamities of the Western hemisphere might meet with 

a counterpart in that of the East. He was confronted in 

India with danger, distrust, and disaffection, and dread of 
impending evil pervaded society; rumours which science} 
in these days concentrates into a focus spread their baneful 
influence throughout the land, increasing the terrors of the| 
alarmist, adding to the perplexities of the thoughtful. | 
That Lord Wellesley did not underrate the difficulties of} 
his position, we gather from his letter to the Directors. 


“ Under these circumstances, the situation of the British Empire is) 
extremely critical, but by no means despairing, for in the very difficulties | 
of our present condition are to be found the means not only of averting | 
present danger, but of providing permanent security against the return of a 
similar crisis.” 

He overlooked one difficulty, the persistent opposition 
to his policy on the part of the Board of Directors, who 
gauged the success of his administration by the rise and 
fall of India Stock. He probably alone amongst those 
who surrounded him saw daylight in the distance: the 
object he aimed at was the annihilation of French power, 
and the restoration of our influence at the courts of the 
Indian states. Unlike a Minister in England who steps 
into an office with the red tape cut and dried for him, 
Lord Wellesley had no one to advise him, nobody on 
whose judgment he could rely. | 
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The crisis was sufficiently appalling to test the talents 
even of a Wellesley. First in point of importance and 
national resources was Tippoo Saib, his capital Seringapatam 
the centre from which emanated plots and seditions. Hating 
England with a feeling as intense as was Hannibal’s towards 
Rome, anxious to recover the territory wrested from his 
father Hyder Ali by Lord Cornwallis, cajoled by promises 
of support held out to him by Bonaparte, trusting, not 
without reason, on the assistance of French troops to give 
additional security to the defence of his capital, he still 
endeavoured to gain time by procrastination for the 
maturity of his plans, as well as for the advent of the rainy 
season, an auxiliary more useful to him than even an armed 
ally. But Lord Wellesley was not to be deceived by 
him. 

An ill-timed proclamation from the Mauritius revealed 
to the world what the Governor-General knew well enough, 
that Tippoo’s protestations of amity were false, and that he 
was only trusting to delay for the development of his policy. 
Papers of a most compromising character were discovered 
on the capture of his stronghold, even from some of our 
so-called allies, proving that the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy had taken a wide range, and only awaited some 
signal victory over our forces to convert defeat into 
disaster. 

On the coast of Malabar there were a number of petty 
Rajahs, as units contemptible, but in the aggregate mis- 
chievous, who required the presence of an armed force to 
overawe them and prevent their cohesion. There was our 
ancient ally the Nizam, unable to fulfil the stipulations of 
former treaties with us. Since his defeat at Kurdlah in 
1794, he became practically subservient to the Mahrattas, 
whilst the French trained and officered force of 14,000 men 
occupying his capital held him as it were in a vice; he 
could neither appoint his own officers, nor exercise authority 
in his own dominions. Whatever may have been his secret 


_ wishes, he was powerless and could render us no assistance. 
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In the Carnatic, the Nabob was our pensioner, unable to 
take care of himself without the protection of England. 
Carrying our eyes down the map of India towards the 
West, we come to Malabar, the kingdom of Poonah. The 
administration of the country was virtually centred in a 
hereditary Prime Minister, the Peishwah, who found great 
difficulty in resisting the rapacity of whatever Mahratta 
chief happened to be in the ascendant. It was now 
Scindiah’s turn to be the dominant power ; the Peishwah 
dreaded him, feared the insubordination of his own soldiers, 
and hated the English for interfering in the affairs of his 
kingdom. The whole of Oude was disaffected, demoralized 
by an expected invasion of its territories from Cabul and 
the Punjab under Zemaun Shah. Lord Teignmouth’s 
policy had caused a revolution which did not improve the 


CRE a a ee ee mere mans 


aspect of affairs, and necessitated the presence of an armed } 


force under Sir John Craig. Then there was the great 
Mahratta confederacy, now united in the person of Scindiah, 


extending from the Ganges to the Tomboodra, from which | 


.we had formerly received aid in our war with Hyder Ali, 
now ranged amongst the number of our opponents. We 


had, then, no assistance to expect from the Nabob of the | 


Carnatic, the Nizam at Hyderabad, the rulers at Poonah, 
or the Mahratta confederacy. 

Such was the continent of India; its atmosphere cloudy 
enough, the horizon was no brighter. The Shah of Persia 
“was courting the favour of both France and Russia by 
threatening an invasion on the side of Afghanistan. Russia, 
with her hereditary policy, was watching her opportunity of 
pouncing upon the expected dismemberment of our Indian 
Empire. Towards the West, Egypt was bristling with 

French bayonets. 

It isa curious fact, as illustrative of the genius of the 
very able men who at that time directed the councils of 
France, that they selected the Isthmus of Suez as the most 
vulnerable point of attack upon India; and there can be 
little doubt that they would have favoured the romantic 
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enterprize of Bonaparte in attacking our Eastern dominions, 
and thus removing to a convenient distance a colleague 
who soon after proved himself powerful enough to supplant 
them. Lord Wellesley checkmated their plans, by 
directing a flotilla, under Admiral Watson, to watch the 
coast of Egypt; and the triumph of our arms in that 
quarter, following upon Lord Nelson’s victory at the Nile, 
compelled Bonaparte to defer his views upon India and 
divert his sanguinary policy from the deserts of Africa to 
the plains of Europe. 

The situation, as Lord Wellesley expressed it, was 
critical ; prostration and stagnation paralyzed the executive, 
timidity and irresolution marked our councils at home, dis- 
affection was rampant abroad ; Government paper hardly 
negotiable, an army that could not move, civil servants 
clamorous for their dues. The bold front with which he 
met the difficulties of the moment inspired confidence, and 
that which he felt or assumed he inspired to others. A 
loan was the consequence—the lever which raised the dead 
weight which lay so heavily upon the resources of India. 

The army being invigorated, was enabled to assume 
the offensive, and a very important factor now appears on 
the scene in the person of his brother, Colonel Wellesley, 
who had preceded him in India by six months—months 
not wasted in idleness and inactivity. The experience he 
had gained in the disastrous expedition to Holland, he 
turned to good account. One of his first letters was on 
the subject of field artillery: the reforms he suggested 
were adopted. Another, on the inefficiency of the Com- 
missariat department, the means of transport, the bullock 
service, the weight of the accoutrements of the soldier in 


marching order ;—he was seen weighing a man in full regi- 


mentals. He abolished, as far as he was able, all jobbing ; 
the privilege of exemption from duty, which had become 


‘invidious to all but the favoured few. His own regiment 


was in such perfect order as to elicit the praise of General 


‘Harris. Among those marvels of lucidity and common 
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on the condition of Bengal—a somewhat curious one we 
should hardly expect from him, on the evil resulting from 
the monopoly of the East India Company. Another, of a 
different character, to the Governor of Bombay. “I am 
certain,” he says, ‘that you will not succeed in any negoti- 
ation unless it is based upon respect for our Government, 
and do not employ language which is open and candid.” 
He never entered into an engagement with any person to 
which he did not scrupulously adhere. 


sense, his Indian despatches, we find a remarkable letter 
| 


Mahrattas, he writes: 


**T would willingly give up the Gwalior fort ten times over, and all other { 
fortresses in India, rather than risk the loss of our reputation for scrupulous [ 
good faith and the honuurable advantage which we acquired in the last war, 


and in the peace with which it was concluded. We ought not to sacrifice J 


these advantages to arguments founded upon the law of nations, which the | 


people of this country will not understand. What was it that kept me/ 
right through the embarrassments of this war, and of the negotiations which . 


followed it? British good faith, and nothing else.” 


His penetration of character was very remarkable. 


“Tt is a curious fact which I have observed, that the natives of India} 


have no respect or fear for the military qualities of any nation -but the/ 
English. I had under me a Swiss regiment which, for discipline, was as 
good as an English one, but the natives found out that they were foreigners, 
and had no confidence in them.” 


But however acute may have been his vision in the 
details of his profession, we doubt the Governor-General 
deriving advantage from his advice in the policy of his 
administration, for the horror of war which he always} 
entertained must have biassed his judgment, which did 
not perceive that to stand still was to be crushed by the} 
predatory tribes whom our delay would encourage to 
coalesce and rise up against us. 

British wealth required our protection. The small trader, 
who had bartered his wares amongst the semi-civilized 
inhabitants of the country, had risen to be the opulent 
merchant ; the mud forts had swelled to the dimensions of 
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the city; the moral and material responsibilities of our 
position demanded the strong hand of power to uphold 
our interests and suppress opposition. 

We have somewhat forestalled the course of events in 
alluding to Colonel Wellesley, for his services were not 
required in the first object which Lord Wellesley had in 
view, viz., the relief of our former ally the Nizam from 
the incubus of French oppression, as well as to secure his 
army from co-operation with the forces of Tippoo Saib. 

With silence and alacrity a British contingent was 
directed to Hyderabad under Colonel Fitzpatrick. A blood- 
less revolution was effected: the French trained troops, 
14,000 strong, laid down their arms, their officers were 
allowed to return to their own country, and the disbanded 
soldiers were incorporated with those of the Nizam. 

The treaty of Hyderabad restored the allegiance of the 
Nizam. The effect throughout India was electric. British 
power, which lay dormant under the torpid governments 
which had followed Clive and Hastings, was again in the 
ascendant. Success rallied to its standard the lukewarm 
and disaffected, who had exercised so numbing an influence 
on the policy of Lord Wellesley. 

The ground being cleared, no obstacle presented itself 
to impede the march of our troops upon Seringapatam. 
Lord Wellesley offered every inducement to negotiate; but 
Tippoo, finding that his deception was ineffectual, and his 
protestations of amity estimated at their real worth, pre- 
pared for the unequal encounter. A slight skirmish at 
Malliawelli would have been unimportant had it not in- 
troduced us to the first military exploit of Colonel Wellesley, 
who received the brunt of the enemies’ charge, and scattered 
them like sparrows under dust shot. There was nothing 
left for Tippoo, but to retreat to the protection of his for- 
tress. The man was a fatalist, and employed himself in 
consulting astrologers, instead of attending to military 
advice. The result would probably have been the same ; 
but the obvious means of defence were neglected, and 
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although his personal bravery was conspicuous and the 
resistance of his followers obstinate, nothing could with- 
stand the assault under General Baird, who must have 
felt a peculiar satisfaction in being instrumental in the 
capture of a fortress in which he had been immured for 
three years. 

Tippoo Saib was found among the slain, covered with 
wounds. He was a man of considerable talents, both civil 
and military, gifted with a higher standard of education 
than his compeers ; but he was a bloodthirsty tyrant, with 
whom it was impossible for a civilized nation to treat. He 
died as he had lived, with the courage and ferocity of a tiger. 

The spoil within the town was immense. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the accumulation of riches in these 
Indian fortresses, as if the wealth of the district had been 
swept off its plains to supply the greed of its rulers. Whilst 
the country was impoverished and its inhabitants destitute, 
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its high officials were dazzling in the glare of ill-gotten | 


plunder. 

The territory formerly wrested from Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib by Lord Cornwallis, and now by Lord Welles- 
ley, was little short of the area of Great Britain. The 
prize-money taken at Seringapatam amounted to 4,558,350 
star pagodas. Lord Wellesley refused a grant of £100,000 
voted to him by the Company, and even a star composed 
of Tippoo’s jewels was declined by him. 

Colonel Wellesley was nominated by General Harris 
Governor of the town. The appointment was the subject 
of much comment at the time, for it was expected, not 
without reason, that General Baird would have received it 
as the reward of his gallantry. There can, however, be 
little doubt that a wise discretion was exercised in passing 
him over in favour of Colonel Wellesley, he was deficient 
in those talents so remarkable in the latter—temper and 
discretion. The dashing soldier was ill-qualified for the mild 
duties of. civil administration. His character is well de- 
scribed by his mother, who, on hearing of his being taken 
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prisoner, said, ‘I pity the poor chield who is fastened to 
my Davie.” He was destined before long to important 
command, in which he displayed the highest qualifications 
of a general. 

The administration of Colonel Wellesley was simply 
admirable. Within a week order was restored to the city, 
the bazaars were opened, and no vestige except the battered 
battlements remained to mark the horrors of the siege. 
He procured for the family of the captive princes a sub- 
stantial provision. They exchanged a life dependent upon 
the caprice of an Oriental despot for one of ease and 
retirement. 

One small element of discord arose to disturb the peace 
and prosperity of Mysore. During the convulsions of the 
siege, the prison doors were opened. Amongst the mis- 
creants who effected their escape was one Doondiah 
Waugh, who had been incarcerated by Tippoo. Styling him- 
self the King of the World, he drew to his standard the 
stragglers of the defeated army, and that numerous class of 
vagabonds who are attracted by the expectation of plunder. 
Colonel Wellesley determined to take the field against him, 
and check an evil which, allowed to expand in semi- 
barbarous states, too often forms the germ of a kingdom, 
founded on rapine and secured by military success. The 
celerity of his movements exceeded those of the robber him- 
self, and coming upon him unexpectedly, he routed his army 
and Doondiah was found among the slain. 

Seringapatam, being merged in the dominions of the 
Company, became a haven of tranquillity instead of a hot- 
bed of sedition. 

The pacification of Mysore enabled Lord Wellesley 
to despatch seven thousand men under General Baird to 
Egypt ; the second in command was Colonel Wellesley—- 
and here we cannot help remarking upon the wonderful 
good fortune which attended him through life: the 
auspicious gale which drove him back to England and 
prevented his being lost sight of in a West Indian jungle; 
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his escape from shipwreck on the coast of India; the 
immunity with which he passed through the perils of his 
numerous battles ; and now the fortunate sickness which he 
deplored as a bar to distinction, but which retained him in 
a country in which he was destined to commence that 
series of victories which for the next thirteen years made 
him the most conspicuous figure in the world. His en- 
forced seclusion in the kingdom of Mysore enabled him to 
display those administrative powers which foreshadowed 
the Duke of Wellington. The cessation of hostilities 
allowed Lord Wellesley to turn his attention to the social 
condition of the country; and well would it have been for 
the interests of our Indian Empire if a prolonged peace 
had afforded him sufficient time for the development of the 
resources of the country. 

In the brief period which war and its distractions 
had left him to cultivate the arts of peace, he seized the 
Opportunity to promote scientific researches, especially into 
the natural history of the Peninsula, and the opening of 
Indian commerce as far as the short-sighted policy of the 
Company would permit. He was the first to point out the 
value of the cotton crop ; and had his foresight been met 
with corresponding spirit on the part of the Directors, the 
golden stream which has rewarded the energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the West might have been directed to the 
poverty-stricken tracts of our Indian dominions. 

Lord Wellesley also gave what assistance he could to 
Missions, with the most peremptory injunctions to respect 
the prejudices and feelings of the inhabitants who were 
under our sway. He suppressed human sacrifices, which 
encouraged Lord William Bentinck at a later date to put 
down that last remnant cf superstition, the Suttee. Con- 
scious of the incapacity which had well-nigh proved fatal to 
our Indian rule, he established a college for the special 
instruction of the Company’s servants, disallowed by the 
parsimony of the Directors, but which was the origin of 
Haileybury, which has been so successful in the education of 
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Indian officials. Wherever talent could be discovered, he 
utilized it. He drew out of obscurity Malcolms, Munros, 
Metcalfes, men who have left their mark on the history of 
India; his name acted as a magnet to attract the ore from 
the dross which surrounds it. But however consonant to 
his inclination might have been the social and moral 
improvement of the masses under his care, he was com- 
pelled to sacrifice the arts of peace to the all-important 
question of the alliance of those states who were, or who 
were about to be, under the protection of England. 

We had compelled Oude, which had been a tax upon 
our military establishment, to receive a resident minister, 
and to dismiss a turbulent army which might at any time 
rise up against us. The north-west portion of Bengal was 
thus made safe. The Nizam we had already accounted for ; 
there were smaller states whose internal weakness was an 
element of danger to us, which it was absolutely necessary 
to include into our political system. These alliances origi- 
nated with Lord Cornwallis, who drew into the vortex of 
British, dominion those states who invoked its protection 
against the rapacity of their neighbours. 

Lord Wellesley enlarged the subsidiary system of his 
predecessor, to enable those states which had entered into 
alliance with us to respect their engagements—engagements 
which, often from inability, possibly disinclination, they had 
been lax in fulfilling. The tribute which they were bound to 
pay to the Company was constantly in arrear; the score was 
running heavily against them ; the charge for military force, 
which they were bound to support, fell heavily upon the 
impoverished exchequer of India. The protection we 
afforded them against the aggression of neighbours, or 
their own intestine discords, might be acknowledged, but 
was not paid for; the bill fell heavily upon the Company, 
with slight chance of being met. 

Lord Wellesley introduced a very important change into 
the system. He converted a fixed payment of an annuity 
into a cession of territory ; not only was the difficulty of 
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collection removed, but it checked an opposition which he 
had constantly to contend with at his own Board; for 
however stringent were the laws against usury, the trade 
was too lucrative to be put down. It created a class at 
variance with the interests of the Company, who would not 
forego individual profits for the sake of the public good ; 
and when disputes arose between the Company and a 
defaulting state, an advocate, interested in the nefarious 
trade, rose up to uphold its claim. The borrowing of these 
impecunious states created fresh difficulties for the Govern- 
ment, with increased indebtedness and diminished means of 
repayment. 

The subsidiary system, however well it may have 
worked, was nothing more than a delusion; it was for the 
purpose of throwing dust into the eyes of the British public. 
It arose from the repeated orders of the home Government 
to abstain from aggression. 

Lord Wellesley, like every other Governor-General, 
arrived in India with pacific intentions. He found conquest 
necessary for existence. His offers of negotiation were 
construed as signs of weakness. The coalition of these 
hostile countries was increasing with dangerous rapidity. 
There was nothing for it but the sword. 

To restore conquered countries would be looked upon 
as the result of timidity—a suicidal policy. To comply 
with the wishes of Parliament was impossible, so a milder 
course was adopted. These countries were not ostensibly 
conquered; the sovereign was allowed to remain on his 
throne, with all the trappings of royalty, but substantial 
power was transferred from him to the person of a political 
agent. British conscience was therefore soothed by substi- 
tuting for the name of conquest the milder term of annexa- 
tion, and the Company was satisfied to pocket the gains 
which accrued to it without inquiring too carefully into the 
method of acquisition. The revenue had increased from 
7,000,000 to 15,000,000, and the territory well-nigh trebled. 

It may be hypercritical to cast doubts upon the sound- 
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ness of a policy which has converted anarchy into tran- 
quillity, and banished intestine wars from the continent of 
India; but we cannot but recognize an element of weakness 
in alliance with tributary states. We have no hold on the 
affections of its inhabitants, no bond of union from com- 
munity of religious feeling, no similarity of commercial or 
political opinions. Treaties with these decaying states were 
contracted in the last gasp of desperation, who threw them- 
selves upon the clemency of England rather than expose 
themselves to extermination from the cupidity of their 
powerful neighbours. 

As long as we are in the ascendant we are safe, but 
defeat might be followed by disaster. The various rulers 
of these tributary states would sink all minor differences, 
and run together like grains of quicksilver in the common 
object of regaining independence. They may respect us 
for our justice, honour us for our clemency, dread us for 
our power, but they hate us for our supremacy. The 
hollowness of the ground we stood on was demonstrated at 
the capture of Seringapatam, where proffers of assistance 
and secret correspondence from some of our most ardent 
friends were discovered expressive of hatred of England, 
and offering material support and co-operation in regaining 
national independence. 

Lord Wellesley was too magnanimous to notice such 
hypocrisy, and too politic to punish the perfidy, but it must 
have enabled him to form a just estimate of the Oriental 
character, and to value at its true worth treaties with these 
double-dealing states. 

It is evident that the overthrow of Tippoo constituted 
our safeguard ; the success of his arms would have been 
the signal of our discomfiture. But it must be the fate of 
any great power, when brought into contact with its semi- 
barbarous neighbours, to be drawn into their internecine 
feuds, either in the character of mediator, or as protector of 
the weak against the strong. 

Russia has incorporated into her system the wild tribes 
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of Asia by conquest, England by the more mercenary pro- 
cess of subsidy. The result is the same, the disappearance 
from the face of the globe of nations whose history reverts 
to the earliest stages of antiquity. It may be a question 
whether it would not be a sounder policy to allow these 
nations the unmolested privilege of exterminating them- 
selves in intestine brawls, rather than to stand, as it were, 
umpire between rival parties, who neither of them intend to 
profit by our mediation, but who merely seek to recover 
strength for a renewal of their feuds. 

As long as they are the disorganized element of mutual 
jealousy and suspicion as foes, they are beneath our notice ; 
but their real advantage to us is to act as a barrier to the 
advance of the rival powers in the East—a neutral ground 
through which neither should pass, a human buffer to parry 
or mitigate the attack of an invading power. 

On looking at the physical geography of the Eastern 
hemisphere, one cannot help perceiving that great rivers 
and chains of mountains were intended by nature to prevent 
empires from exceeding their appointed limits, and although 
some potentate in the insolence of power may overstep 
nature’s safeguards, retribution follows—the usurper is 
sooner or later forced to retreat in humiliation or defeat. 

We have witnessed in our day the impolicy of rousing 
the angry passions of nations occupying the sterile steppes 
of these mountain ranges which guard the frontiers of our 
Indian Empire, who demand nothing more than the un- 
molested enjoyment of their inhospitable country, who can 
know nothing of scientific frontiers, and are thoroughly in- 
different to imaginary lines of demarcation drawn through 


their possessions, as a bar to the military aggression of 
‘Russia on the one hand, or the political necessities of 
the British Empire in India on the other. But Lord 
Wellesley was too prudent to stir up hostilities on the ex- 
treme verge of our dominions. The danger he had to 
contend with lay within a more contracted circle. There 
was the great Mahratta Empire, a menace to our safety ; a 
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nation which looked upon the gains of industry as the 
reward of rapine, which existed on the plunder of its 
neighbours, whose armies were constantly replenished by 
the lawless and discontented, requiring fresh victims to 
satiate its rapacity. Like the beasts of the forest, ranging 
wider and wider for its food, its restless spirit would disturb 
the peace and prosperity which was settling down upon 
India. 

Neither policy or prudence could allow the existence of 
such a firebrand in close proximity to our dominions. It 
was absolutely necessary to save our Indian Empire from 
the expansive grasp of Mahratta ambition. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. The Peishwah, the shuttlecock be- 
tween the rival chieftains Holkar and Scindiah, invoked 
the aid of England to save him from extermination. The 
question which presented itself to him was, whether to be 
devoured by his neighbours, or absorbed in the protection 
of the Company—bloodshed and annihilation on the one 
side, a gilded retirement on the other. He chose the latter. 
He therefore become an ally, whom we were bound to 
support. 

But before we enter upon the consideration of the 
Mahratta Campaign, we may well pause to consider the 
mental qualities of the two remarkable men who played 
so conspicuous a part in the history of our Indian Empire. 
No two men under Providence could have been better 
adapted, the one to plan, and the other to perform, than 
Lord Wellesley and his brother, and in studying their re- 
spective characters, we may perceive how condusive to the 
formation of the statesman is an English,classical education. 
Both men of great ability, wonderful common sense, endued 
with rare sagacity in detecting the motives and intentions 
of others, both Englishmen in their abnegation of self, their 
moral courage and their patriotism. But there ends the 
parallel. The Duke of Wellington at no period of his life 
could look far ahead, or, as he expressed it, look over a hill. 
Early engaged in the active duties of his profession, an im- 
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perfect education had tended to narrow an intellect which 
was still more contracted by that close attention to detail, 
indispensable, it may be, to the success of a military career, 
but whilst it made the soldier, it marred the statesman. To 
the history of bygone ages he was a stranger, the causes 
which have influenced the rise and fall of dynasties he had 
not the time, even if he had the inclination, to study. The 
great names of antiquity were to him as vague as the myths 
of mythology. 

Not so his illustrious brother—as familiar with ancient 
as contemporary history ; with a grasp of mind which could 
fathom the depths of human action ; history was to him, not 
a dry record of chronology, but life and its responsibilities. 
The example of great men of old was ever before him to 
clear his vision and control his judgment ; which he could 
at any time summon to his aid from the storehouse of a re- 
fined and retentive memory, and when the moment of trial 
came he was ready—the distinguished scholar developed 
into the consummate statesman. 

The following letter from Colonel Wellesley to Sir 
Thomas Munro, simply admirable from his point of view, 
will illustrate the clearness, but narrowness of vision, with 
which he contemplated the politics of India. 


“In my opinion, the extension of our territories and influence has been 
greater than our means. Besides, as we have added to the number and 
description of our enemies, we deprive of employment those who heretofore 
found it in the service of Tippoo and the Nizam. Wherever we spread 
ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize ourselves at the expense of the 
Mahrattas, we increase this evil. We throw out of employment and means 
of subsistence all who have hitherto managed the revenue, commanded or 
served in the armies. These people become additional enemies, at the 
same time that, by the extension of our territory, our means of supporting 
our Government and of defending ourselves are proportionately decreased. 
Upon all questions of increase of territory, these considerations have much 
weight with me, and I am, in general, inclined to doubt that we have 
enough—as much, at least, if not more, than we can defend.” 


He did not reflect that a country won with the sword must 
be kept with the sword, that the great Mahratta confederacy 
was a standing menace to the safety of our Indian Empire. 
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Whatever may have been the views of Colonel Wellesley: 
as to the policy of annexation, they did not interfere with 
his military duties. ‘ The pleasantest man in the world to 
deal with,” said Mr. Pitt; “he starts every objection before 
entering into a business, none after.” True to his habit, he 
started one, that the rivers were not sufficiently full to pre- 
vent the attack of the enemy’s cavalry. With this single 
objection, he threw himself heart and soul into the under- 
taking. 

Lord Wellesley was not lulled into inactivity by the 
calm which succeeded the fall of Seringapatam; he per- 
ceived that war with the Mahrattas was imminent, and 
prepared for the encounter. He endeavoured by negotia- 
tion to avert hostilities, and called upon the rival chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindiah, to respect the claims of England's 
ally, the Peishwah, and to restrain the depredations of their 
followers. He might as well have expected the tiger to 
assuage his love of blood. Nor was he successful in playing 
off one chieftain against the other; they merged former 
differences in the common object of overthrowing our 
dominion ; but the hand of friendship had been proffered 
to them. 

To use the words of Colonel Wellesley on a future 
occasion, “ You have chosen war; you shall undergo its 
calamities.” 

We here recognize the foresight of Lord Wellesley in 
detaching the Nizam from the confederacy ; his influence 
might have been thrown into the scale of the approaching 
conflict ; he was at least kept quiet by the sedative powers 
of the subsidy. 

Even without the assistance of the Nizam, the con- 
federacy was sufficiently powerful: Scindiah with an army 
of 60,000 horse, and Holkar with 80,000 horse; the Rajah 


of Berar with 20,000 horse, and 10,000 infantry. 


Scindiah, having usurped the Mogul dominion, ruled 
over the whole range of the continent, a tract of land a 
thousand miles in breadth, comprising a population of forty 
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millions ; he had overthrown his rival, Holkar, at the battle 
of Indore ; the wheel of fortune had since thrown the latter 
uppermost. At the battle of Poonah he regained his 
authority, and whatever bad blood had flowed between 
them was checked by the prospect of approaching danger. 

Lord Sidmouth had, at the Peace of Amiens, with the 
most culpable negligence, ceded Pondicherry to the French. 
Troops were landed to assist the confederate leaders ; not a 
man reached his destination, they were all made prisoners. 

Scindiah, distrusting his own talents as general, had 
placed the command in the hands of M. Perron, whose 
fame as a military leader had attracted to his standard the 
predatory spirits of the surrounding countries, their forces 
numbering 100,000 infantry and 100,000 cavalry. To 
oppose this formidable array, and to check the intervention 
of doubtful states, four armies were let loose upon the con- 
tinent of India. 

To the north, General Lake, with 14,000 men, was in- 
vested with both military and political powers; the object 
being to gain possession of Delhi, and to secure the person 
of the captive monarch there, Alum. To the south, General 
Stewart was to hold in check the numerous tribes which 
might have caused diversion in that quarter. Generals 
Campbell and Harcourt were directed to seize the Province 
of Cuttack, and take possession of the Pagoda of Jugger- 
naut, the object of Hindoo veneration. Colonels Steven- 
son and Wellesley, with whom our interest centres, took 
the field with 20,000 men, and soon after effected a junction 
with the army of the Nizam. 

Hearing that Holkar meditated the destruction of the 
Capital of the Peishwah, Wellesley marched with such ex- 
traordinary celerity, and with only 400 cavalry, and one 
battalion of infantry, that Anerout Bao, who commanded, 
had barely time to make his escape. “Che Peishwah was 
quietly restored to his dominions, and the bulk of the 
fugitives who had fled during the occupation of Holkar, 
returned to their allegiance. 
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On the 4th of June General Wellesley was again in 
motion, the object being the capture of Ahmednuggur, 
one of the strongest fortresses of India. “A wonderful 
man your General,” said a Mahratta; “he walks over the 
walls of the town, puts the garrison to the sword, and goes 
home to breakfast.” This feeling was probably shared 


| amongst the petty chiefs of the district, who looked upon 
_ the stronghold as impregnable, and it must have impressed 
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them with the conviction that armies which could over- 
throw such obstacles must be irresistible. The treasure 
was, as usual, immense. 

It having been reported to these generals that the 
army of Scindiah was at Bohurdun, they determined upon a 
division of their forces, in the hope of preventing the 
escape of the enemy by the pass, which would otherwise 
have been left unguarded. Colonel Stevenson passed on 
one side of the mountain, General Wellesley on the other, 
with the expectation of making their attack simultaneously, 
one on the right, the other on the left; but, as so often 
occurs in warfare, accidents least foreseen upset the best- 
laid calculations. Colonel Stevenson’s march was through 
defiles so rugged as effectually to impede the advance of 
his troops; and General Wellesley unexpectedly found 
himself face to face with the enemy. Probably for the 
only time in his life he was misled by false information ; 
scouts having reported that the two armies had separated, 
that the cavalry had left the camp, and the infantry were 
preparing to follow ; but instead of the hostile army being 
at Bohurdun, they were drawn up in order of battle before 
the village of Assaye. Under his command were only 
8,000 men, 1,600 cavalry, and 17 guns; facing him were 
50,000 men and 240 guns. To retreat was impossible ; 
hesitation would provoke attack ; there was nothing for it 
but to take the initiative. At this moment his eagle eye 
perceived some cattle moving towards the river ; he judged 
it what it proved to be, a ford, which enabled him to pass 
it without molestation. Fortunately for him the ground at 
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the junction of the rivers Kailna and Juha narrows, which 
protected his flanks from the overwhelming. number of the 
enemy’s cavalry. The destruction in the English ranks 
was fearful, and General Wellesley ordered a charge at the 
point of the bayonet, which decided the fortune of the day, 
which had been jeopardized by the indiscreet valour of an 
officer, who, disregarding his orders to make a circuit round 
the village of Assaye, charged the enemy over a glacis 
swept by their guns. 

General Wellesley, with his usual kindness, condoned 
the error, and praised the gallantry of the act. The cavalry 
having been brought up, the scene changed into a rout; the 
enemy leaving behind them all their guns, camp-equipage, 
everything which could render them formidable as an army. 
They fled, a disorderly rabble. Colonel Stevenson coming 
up the next day completed their discomfiture. 

The victory at Assaye was the turning point of the war; 
it was evident that if so small a number of our troops was 
able not only to withstand but to overthrow such 
masses of the enemy, fortified with all the appliances of 
warfare; that our power was irresistible, and although 
future victories exhibited the genius of our generals and 
the courage of our soldiers, it was against armies dis- 
heartened by defeat. 

The subsequent manceuvres of General Wellesley were 
conducted with the most consummate skill; he circumvented 
the designs of the confederate chiefs by his marches and 
counter-marches ; he protected the states of the Nizam, 
and the Peishwah, and, moving independently of Colonel 
Stevenson, by his masterly dispositions drove back the 
Mahratta army into their own territories, and effectually 
prevented their descent upon Poonah. Having cleared the 
Deccan of Scindiah’s troops, he was enabled to deal with 
the Rajah of Berar. Very little trouble was experienced 
with him, for, thoroughly alarmed by the events of the 
war, he soon came to terms, with such precipitation that a 
treaty was concluded with him in the space of two days. 
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The confederate chiefs, disappointed of the plunder which 
usually attended their system of warfare, and unable to 
hold together the motley crew which composed their army, 
sued for peace, but one more battle was required to stamp 
conviction on their minds that opposition was futile. 

We find the whole hostile force drawn up on the plains 
of Argaum; it was late in the day, but Wellesley deter- 
mined upon the attack. The victory was a signal one, but 
at one time doubtful, for the very sepoys, who had behaved 
with such steadiness at Assaye, took fright, and had not 
General Wellesley been on the spot to rally them, suc- 
cess would have been jeopardized, proving how unreliable 
are native troops, however perfect their discipline or tested 
their courage. There is a want of stability in their charac- 
ter, affording a marked contrast to the resolution of the 
Englishman in the hour of danger, which elicited the 
remark of Bonaparte that English soldiers never knew 
when they were beaten. 

The capture of Gavilcar followed the rout at Argaum. 
Whilst following the career of General Wellesley we have 
anticipated events which occurred in other parts of India. 
The Mahrattas were worsted in Guzerat and Ajmere on 
the western, and Cuttack on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula. Jubbulpore had surrendered to Colonel Broughton, 
Jhansi to Colonel Blair, Broach in Guzerat to Colonel 
Waddington. Colonel Harcourt occupied Juggernaut, took 
possession of Cuttack; he carried, after a most gallant 
assault, the strong fort of Barabatta. 

On the 7th of August the army of Bengal under 
General Lake left Cawnpore. His operations were a con- 
tinual triumph. He worsted General Perron, took posses- 
sion of Coel, then carried the fortress of Allygur, containing 
the warlike store accumulated by General Perron. Leaving 
a garrison in the fort, he advanced at once upon Delhi. On 
the road he met with a messenger from General Perron, 
announcing his defection from the Mahratta service, and 
praying for a safe pass for himself and followers, in- 
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veighing at the same time with much bitterness against his 
employers. The object being to detach foreigners from 
the service of the Mahratta, permission was readily 
granted. A few skirmishes brought the English in force 
before Delhi. The Mahrattas had been so worsted when- 
ever they came in contact with our troops that they sur- 
rendered Delhi without a blow. 

One object of the campaign was effected—the libera- 
tion of Shah Alum, who presented a miserable specimen 
of faded greatness. The treasure taken was great, the 


property of Scindiah’s officers. The capture of Agra | 


followed, the garrison marching out and laying down their 


arms. The crowning victory was at Laswarree over the | 


flower of Scindiah’s army. Nothing remained for him but 
to sue for peace. The brunt of the war had fallen upon 
him, he had met with nothing but defeat, his ally the 
Rajah had deserted him, his army was demoralized, his 
resources exhausted. 


A campaign of five months had shattered the Mahratta 


power, added an enormous territory to the possession of the 
Company, and enabled the petty chiefs, formerly the victims 
of intestine discord and foreign aggression, to enter into the 
subsidiary system of the Indian Government. 

Hindostan was transported with joy at what was con- 
sidered the termination of the war, and a security against 
the return of that chronic agitation which had convulsed 
the Continent of India. 

Swords of State were presented to the generals. A 
marble bust of Lord Wellesley was placed in the capital by 
the inhabitants of Calcutta. Addresses from all quarters 
poured in, expressive of admiration for the valour of our 
soldiers and the policy of our administration. 

Lord Lake was raised to the peerage for his unbroken 
series of victories, an honour which his family was not 
destined to enjoy, for his son was killed in the very first 
skirmish in the Peninsula, and he himself lived long 
“enough to witness a reversal of the policy to which he had 
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so brilliantly contributed, uncheered by the tardy gratifica- 
tion which greeted Lord Wellesley, whose services at a late 
date were as generally approved of as they had been 
formerly condemned. 

That Lord Lake was a great leader of men admits of 
no doubt ; he well knew how to mould to his will the dis- 
cordant elements of an Indian army; by humouring the 
prejudices of the sepoys he ensured their affection, by 
respecting their superstition he commanded their gratitude, 
by his victories he gained their confidence, by his genius 
he created an army which, to use the words of the Duke of 
Wellington, “ would go anywhere and do anything.” 

But whilst admitting the qualities of Lord Lake as a 
great commander, we recognize a defect in his character 
which we do not discover in that of Colonel Wellesley, who 
could handicap a man to a nicety, and never once during 
his military career was he in fault in the choice of his 
agents. 

The advance of Colonel Monson, without adequate 
support, was a grave military error. Lord Lake made no 
allowance for the want of those talents in others in which 
he himself excelled. The disastrous defeat which befel 
our arms under the lead of an incompetent officer might 
have resulted in a victory under the inspiration of his own 
brilliant genius. He was, notwithstanding, a very great 
man, and the best tribute to his memory is the veneration 
in which his name is still held by the inhabitants of India. 

It is curious to observe how little the lapse of ages 
affects national character. Alexander, in his wars against 
Porus, found it necessary to interpose in the ranks one 
Greek for three natives, to insure steadiness to his bat- 
talions. Lord Lake found the same number was required 
to fix the volatile courage of Oriental troops. Not all the 
progress in the science of warfare, not all the improvements 
in the implements of destruction, has been able to imprint 
upon the Asiatic the stubborn qualities of the British 
soldier. 
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In January, 1802, Lord Wellesley tendered the resigna- 
tion of his office to the Board of Directors. He was induced 
to withdraw it at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Pitt. In 
terms of indignant remonstrance are recorded the work he 
had done in the first three years of his administration. 
The fall of Tippoo Sultan, the conquest and settlement of 
Mysore, the extinction of French influence in the Deccan, 
the establishment of British influence in that quarter, the 
transfer of Tanjore, of Surat, of the Carnatic, and of Oude, 
to the British Government, the substitution of British force 
in lieu of the licentious army of the Nabob vizier, the 
decay of the power of Zemaun Shah, the foundation of 
an alliance with Persia, the means of contributing to the 
maintenance of the army of Egypt, the tranquillity of the 
Mahrattas, and the occupation of the Portuguese possessions 
in India. We had defeated the enemy in four pitched 
battles. Assaye, Argaum, Laswarree, and Delhi, fortresses: 
hitherto deemed impregnable seemed rather to crumble 
than to fall before the advance of our forces. Our influ- 
ence was felt from the banks of the Ganges to the Indus 
and Himalayas ; territories larger than the whole of France 
were added to our empire. He found India a province, he 
left it a kingdom, 

The broad and comprehensive policy of Lord Wellesley 
has secured peace for India up to the present day. It 
checked the chronic agitation with which the petty dissen- 
sions of its rival chiefs disturbed the tranquillity of the 
country ; but these advantages, great as they were, fell as 
a heavy tax upon our resources. The march of our armies, 
where every item was paid for, was felt to be a blessing 
instead of a curse to the countries they crossed, but it im- 
poverished the exchequer, and there is but little doubt that 
Lord Wellesley, dispirited by remonstrances from home, 
did not display his wonted energy in the campaign against 
Holkar, for the hopes of a general peace which the defeats 
of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar had favoured were 


premature. 
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Holkar was still at large, who boasted that the English 
army should never catch him, that he would pounce upon 
them when least expected; that countries many hundred 
miles in extent should be overrun and plundered. He was 
as good as his word. Lord Lake could not overtake him ; 
he was a will-o’-the-wisp, which eluded the grasp that 
would clutch it. 

General Wellesley was too much occupied by the affairs 
of his own Government at Mysore to take an active part 
in the war, but he wrote to Lord Lake— 


“ Always keep moving, with the corps sufficiently strong to cope with the 
enemy if he should turn against it. The object is to compel him to move 
constantly and fast, he therefore cannot stop to plunder the country, the 
subsistence of his army becomes precarious, his horsemen become dissatis- 
fied, and desert. The freebooter remains with few adherents, the village 
people then attack them on their flank, and will not allow them to come 
near their dwellings, which are almost always fortified ; consequently the 
means of subsistence vanish, and they have no resource left but to sepa- 
rate, and even this is dangerous.” 


Lord Lake was fully alive to the value of this advice, 
but unfortunately Lord Wellesley, with a ruinous parsi- 
mony, deprived him of the means of its accomplishment. 

General Wellesley gave it as: his opinion that the war 
might have been finished in four months. This calculation, 
based upon the result of his former campaign, would 
probably have been accurste, had tha forces engaged been 
equal to the magnitud of the: operatiors; but they were 
barely sufficient to meet the intermittent attacks of the 
Mahratta cavalry, much less to effect the subjugation of the 
fortress of Burtpore. 

The immediate future of India, an ignoble one for Eng- 
land, belongs to the history of Lord Wellesley’s successor. 
Rebel chiefs were treated as allies. Instead of the consoli- 
dation of the empire, a timorous policy was sowing the 
seeds of disaffection and future hostilities ; and Lord 
Hastings, twelve years after, the most consistent opponent 
in Parliament of Lord Wellesley’s views, was obliged to 
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resort to the same tactics. He, too, like others, dis- 
covered that conquest was necessary for existence. 

There is nothing more dangerous in dealing with bar- 
barous tribes than a backward policy; it wears an aspect 
of timidity. To use the words of Lord Palmerston: “To 
gain momentary ease, you prepare a future with no ease at 
all.” 

We approach the termination of this wonderful adminis- 
tration of seven years, in which every object for which 
Lord Wellesley had contended was accomplished, and which 
banished from the Continent of India all external foes, and 
laid the foundation of our power on a basis so secure that 
it has not yet been shaken. 

The departure of the Wellesleys was at hand; even the 
iron constitution of General Wellesley could not stand the 
moral and physical strain which had taxed his frame. In 
his parting address to the officers of the army he said, ‘ Be 
gentlemen.” He here struck the keynote of the policy of 
Lord Wellesley. That refinement of manners which lends 
its charm to the amenities of private life ina more extended 
sphere marks the civilization of a superior race. It creates 
prestige, that invisible power which influences without 
effort, and controls without force, but vanishes under the 
suspicion of meanness or injustice. 

The Wellesleys returned to England, the one to mount 
the highest round of the. ladder of fame, the other to lend 
the weight cf his talents to the varied duties of official life. 

We may well feel proud of the power of England. 
Unlike the Romans, who never entered upon two wars at 
the same time, we were engaged in a life and death contest 
in Europe, and in a struggle for our very existence in 
India. We were carried through the perils of both by the 
genius of the Wellesleys. 

We have no Wellesleys left now to conquer and con- 
solidate empires, but we have a vast fund to draw upon in 
the intellectual resources of the country ; men unnoticed in 
the crowd of a dense population rising at the summons of 
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duty to the dignity of statesmen or the glories of successful 
command. We have lately witnessed a Roberts, unknown 
beyond his immediate circle, displaying the highest quali- 
ties of the soldier, uniting the dash of a Scipio with the 
caution of a Fabius, concealing under the glitter of victory 
the impolicy of the causes which produced it. We are now 
witnessing a Baring, without any previous training for the 
office, solving that most difficult problem, the incidence of 
taxation in a country where no middle class exists between 
the superabundance of riches, and the squalor of poverty, 
who, by a more equal distribution of its burdens, may clear 
the way for those social and economic reforms, which will 
develop the hidden wealth of the country, and raise in the 
scale of humanity that most abject being, the tiller of the 
soil. 

But the first object that claims the attention of England 
is Indian famines ; which decimate whole districts by star- 
vation, whilst the water power of the country is lost in its 
seas. The melting of snow from the glaciers of the Himalaya 
feeds the rivers at the time they are required for the fertili- 
zation of the soil; their abundance might be utilized by 
gravitation for the benefit of the lower districts; large canals, 
drawing their supply from the mountains, irrigate the 
country on both sides of the Jumna, the land contiguous to 
it isa desert. In the northern portion of the Punjaub, the 
water flows towards the sea, with no attempt to utilize its 
powers. In the southern peninsula the growth of crops is 
hazardous, irrigation would render it certain. The food 
supply of a large portion of the population of India is left 
to the haphazard of a timely shower. 

Whether we can summon to our aid the native talent 
of the country is a moot point; I doubt it. There is an 
obliquity in the Oriental character at variance with the 
straightforward conduct of the Englishman ; the one makes 
straight for his object ; the other, if he reaches it at all, by 
the bye-paths of circumvention and cunning. As well com- 
pare the directness of the arrow with the curve of the 
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boomerang. The very faith of a large portion of the 
Indian race disqualifies the man from coping with the 
energies of the Anglo-Saxon. After passing through the 
various gradations of life, he ends his days a voluntary 
exile from society. At the very time when, in the evening of 
life, the physical powers relax and leave the mind, mellowed 
by experience, to throw off the essence of its powers for the 
benefit of others, is the moment chosen by the Indian to 
lose himself in what he looks forward to as the summit of 
felicity—the idleness of contemplation. Far different the 
Englishman : from the cradle to the grave his is a continual 
progress, animated by that patriotism which impels him to 
devote himself to the service of his country; at one time 
braving the perils of warfare, at another the pestilence of 
climate, and, if spared the danger of the one or the poison 
of the other, to re-enter the unostentatious but useful sphere 
of English life, with no other guide for his conduct but the 
principles of duty. 

How the discordant elements which constitute the 
characters of the two nations can be fused into one mass 
for the reorganization of society is a question not easy to 
answer, but difficult as may be the social improvement of 
the masses under our sway, the moral branch of the subject 
may well tax the genius of our statesmen. We have to 
deal with those intricacies of caste which separate into 
fragmentary units the composition of our Indian army. It 
is a community without communion, co-operation without 
concord. The inferior of a higher grade of faith regards 
with feelings of distrust his superior officer, the latter with 
alienation the caste above him. There can be no bond of 
sympathy between its various classes. A momentary feeling 
of union there may be amongst soldiers serving under one 


banner, but disunited in those principles of mutual regard 
and esteem which should bind men together in one com- 
pact mass. It creates an army imposing to the sight, but 
-in a national crisis it would be unreliable, difficult to handle, 
dangerous to provoke. 
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Looking through the vista of time we are amazed at 
the talents of our soldier-statesmen, at the courage which 
subdued resistance, at the wisdom which consolidated our 
empire. The hordes of barbarians emerging from Central 
Asia, imbibing the habits and customs of their victims, sunk 
their virtues and their vigour in the abyss of effeminacy 
and sloth. The stream of English life has flown through 
the length and breadth of the land, uncontaminated by 
luxury, unsullied by vice. Our power rests on the broad 
basis of the justice and the integrity of our rule. 

Since the days of the Wellesleys no foreign foe, within 
the natural limits of our empire, has arisen to dispute our 
claim or challenge our sway. Yet one more victory awaits 
us—the conquest of Infidelity ; the diffusion of the bless- 
ings of Christianity through a population benighted by 
ignorance, and enthralled in the trammels of superstition. 
The example of the great men of a former generation is 
before us, we have only to follow it. 

We stand, as it were, in a picture-gallery, each portrait 
recalling to the mind some deed of valour, some triumph of 
genius, until the eye, bewildered with these tokens of 
England’s power, seeks in vain where to affix the meed of 
praise; but search where it will amongst the heroes and 
patriots whose fame has shed its lustre over the annals of 
India, it will find none to shine with a purer and brighter 


light than the Wellesleys. 
Dre MAUuLey. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE present phase of the Eastern Question is full of 
interest and of peril ; of interest, because there is room for 
so much speculation as to its next development; of peril, 
because England may have been the chief sufferer when the 
_ forces bearing upon that mighty problem come to be reck- 
oned up afresh twelve months hence. Twelve months—no 
more. Within that brief period, whether the outbreak result 
in a general Armageddon, or in the duel of two single Powers 


—England.and Russia, or France and Germany—the first - 


blow will have been struck in a contest that one war may 
not alone decide, but that must carry with it the fate of 
Constantinople and the security of India. We have reached 
this momentous chapter in our history without the country 
seeming to be able to realize the danger at its very doors ; 
for if it is not a danger to this island itself, it is fraught with 
the greatest peril to English trade, English subjects, and, 
above all, English reputation in the East. No one has yet 
dared to picture what England would be were her posses- 
sions in Asia suddenly blotted out, with the annihilation of 
the hundred thousand chosen Englishmen who in peace 
and war have maintained her justice and her power. When 
that comes to pass, we shall have to say with better reason 
than Lord Marmion, that “ Victory and England’s lost.” 
The Eastern Question is very simple and thoroughly 
human. Turkey is in possession of certain provinces in 
Europe and Western Asia which are extremely valuable in 
themselves, and in relation to two Powers—England and 
Austria—neither of whom covets their possession ; and if 
the Sultan were to wait till he was dispossessed by 
one or other of them, his authority in Europe might be 
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regarded as indefinitely prolonged. Unfortunately Russia 
is eager to possess, and quite prepared when the circum- 
stances are favourable, to take over the whole, or the greater 
part, of the Mahomedan dominions in South-east Europe. 
| This is because Russia has a vé/e. England once had the 
; opposite 7é/e of supporting Turkey against Russia ; but of 
| this we are now so civilized that we are ashamed, and 































f Austria’s véle really came to an end when she performed 
r that useful service—face Mr. Gladstone—of saving Central 
| >} Europe from the Turk at Belgrade, first in 1715, and again 
p in 1737. We have therefore only one certain factor in the 


. problem and two uncertain, and the known one is hostile 
D to our interests. Russia has her objective. Not merely 
t have we none, but we do not know whether it is worth our 
S while to prevent Russia gaining hers. And Austria is in 
t. still worse plight. She, unlike ourselves, is exposed to the 
; full brunt of Russian animosity and indignation. It only 
f adds to the gravity of the consequences that she has no 
1 doubts as to what Russia wants, and as to the peril success 
, must carry with it. For Austria, the Eastern Question is 
a peril at her doors ; for us, it only means that a lost game 
will place Russia on an equality for the throw for victory. 
Austria feels inclined to act where we think there is only 
necessity for paying some attention and writing a few 
despatches. But despite Hungarian enthusiasm, Austria 
1 can and dare not cross Russia’s path alone. If England 
prove a lame and halting friend, Austria must perforce fall 
| ~ in with the alternative scheme of Germany, which is to give 
| Russia a free hand, and Austria territorial compensation up 
to the Aigean. The probability is that but for the unhoped- 
for result of the English elections, this latter plan would at 
this very moment be in course of practical execution. 

Everything depends on the English Government, and 
| also on ourselves. If England wavers either from fear of 
or over-faith in Russia, or from doubt as to her interests, 
Austria is lost for our purposes. She must. act hand-in- 
hand with Russia under the influence of Prince Bismarck, 
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while the world witnesses a second contest between Germany 








and France which will settle Republican prospects for € 
another generation. The present writer, although his c 
principles are monarchical, would not regard the increased s 
preponderance of Germany and the further humiliation of a 
France as anything short of injurious to the permanent V 
interests of this country, especially when they were accom- | ¢ 
panied by the destruction of all the elements favourable to y 
our solution of the Eastern Question. We have reached this t 
point in the historical development of the problem, that Ger- t 
many, sceptical more of our resolution than of our strength, is 
is willing to give us out of an amiable feeling, rather than any V 
political conviction, one chance more to vindicate our right c 
to be regarded as a Great Power, while Austria is again in i 
the mood to accept England as her right-hand friend, and t 
to take up in conjunction with us a position of implacable L 
Opposition to Russia’s advance into South-east Europe. I 
But it must be remembered that this is only a mood, and € 
if we are not willing and able to act up to the occasion, it a 
will be a passing mood. There is no reason why Germany J 
should extend to our pusillanimity and sentimentalism an t 
indefinite toleration ; and if Austria finds England a broken 
reed to lean upon, she must perforce abandon that attitude c 
of pronounced opposition to Russia which she unexpectedly s 
assumed during the late autumn. If England does not I 
come up to the expectations of Austria and Germany during ‘ 
the present winter and the approaching spring, then she I 
must expect to be treated as a guantité négligeable, and when s 
that conviction takes the place of the present benevolent t 
sentiments of Prince Bismarck, and the anxious desires of t 
the Austro-Hungarian Government for a close alliance with I 
this country, it will be impossible for us to say either yea s 
or nay to the measures decided upon by the three emperors | ‘ 
a 


for the breaking up and partition of the Turkish Empire. | 


We shall have perforce to look on while a change is being 
effected in the equilibrium of power, from which we shall | t 
be the chief sufferers. — . } ¥ 
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A moment's reflection will show that there is nothing 
extreme in this view. If we are so cautious and so diffi- 
dent of our strength as to hesitate to oppose Russia's 
solution of the question when we have allies, how is it to be 
argued that we shall be able to have a voice in the matter 
when Germany, Russia, and Austria are agreed as to their 
course of action, and when our minor allies will have had 
“their noses brought to the mill-stone.” At this very moment 
the security of our position in Egypt—that material guaran- 
tee, as it has been called, for the consequences of whatever 





may happen in Turkey—depends diplomatically on the good- 
will of Germany. If Prince Bismarck gives the least en- 
couragement to designs for curtailing our tenure of authority 
in Egypt, we cannot possibly resist the pressure, for at this 
moment France, Russia, and even Turkey are combined in 
the determination to limit our stay in the land of the 
Pharaohs. It would evince a supreme and foolish indiffer- 
ence to the force majeure of a European concert, as well as 
an altogether unjustifiable belief in the solitary strength of 
England, to suppose that we could maintain our position on 
the Nile when the rest of the world decided that we should 
not retain an exceptional hold on one of the principal routes 
of international trade. If we are not with Austria heart and 
soul in the coming crisis, we must inevitably be against 
her, and indirectly against Germany also, with the conse- 
quence that neither of those Powers will support our just 
pretensions in Egypt. The penalty of our weakness and 
shortcomings in Europe will be paid in that very country 
to which too many public writers would wish this country 
to confine its attention. If it were possible it would still 
be selfish and short-sighted, but in very truth it is impos- 
sible. If we fail on the Balkans and in the Black Sea, we 
shall not be allowed the chance of redeeming our interests 
and rehabilitating our character in Egypt. 

Everything depends on the courage and resolution of 
the English Government, Will it play the foremost part 
which both its interests and its reputation exact, or will it be 
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content to allow others to bear the brunt of the work in the 
hope that it may gain the cream of the reward?  Indica- 
tions are not wanting that the easier and more inglorious 
method of proceeding is preferred by some who have influ- 
ence in deciding the shape of our policy, while it seems 
impossible to rouse public opinion in a democracy such as 
ours has become to a true sense of a peril which is indirect, 
and which temporary expedients may suffice to avert for 
several years. If the Government of England allows itself, 
either from its other preoccupations or from a belief that it 
holds the equivalent for the loss of Constantinople in the 
possession of Egypt always in its hands, to reject the pro- 
posal of hearty and unqualified co-operation with Austria, 
now that that project is feasible, the isolation of England 
will have been made complete not only by confirming the 
Continental opinion of our weakness, but also, and perhaps 
irrevocably, by establishing the selfishness of our political 
conduct. Austria isa first-class military Power, but weak 
in all the essential conditions of a stable country. She is 
unfortunately exposed to perils of the gravest kind on her 
different frontiers, and the most serious of them all would 
arise if Austria were committed to a single-handed contest 
with Russia. So obvious and grave is this danger, that 
Austria will shrink from it unless the alliance of England 
has been absolutely assured and made unconditional. Unless 
we show that we are resolved to strike a blow against the 
Russian advance on Constantinople, Austria will have to 
acquiesce in that movement and accept the best compensa- 
tion she can procure, for the opinion of the German Govern- 
ment is fixed beyond all chance of alteration that Constanti- 
nople does not represent a German interest, and that its 
work is confined to standing studiously on guard against 
France on the one side and Russia on the other. 

The Eastern Question will not be elucidated or advanced 
towards solution by pages of rhetoric such as were expended 
on Bulgaria ten years ago. It is really a problem in which 


the factors can be measured beforehand wiih mathematical 
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certainty, and the plain statement of what those factors are 
will be more useful and opportune than an empty attempt 
at fine writing. 

The principal factor in this problem, of greater import- 
ance now than Turkey, is Russia with her historic mission 
of championing the Christian subjects of the Sultan, her 
scarcely concealed designs on Constantinople, and her pro- 
nounced attitude of aggression in more than one quarter of 
Asia as well as on the Black Sea. In dealing with Russia 
it is impossible to err in assigning too wide a scope to her 
ambition or in magnifying her opportunities of attaining it 
from the Pacific to the Bosphorus. Russia, to use a familiar 
phrase, has many strings to her bow, but the chief of them 
all is, no doubt, the acquisition of the Dardanelles and the 
conversion of the Euxine into a Russian lake similar to the 
Caspian. For the realization of this scheme she has an 
enormous army, which even German military authorities 
regard with respect—I will not yet say apprehension—and 
a rapidly-growing fleet in the Black Sea. Her strength, 
great as it is, is enhanced and rendered more formidable 
because it is directed by a single will which cannot merely 
decide what is to be done, but which can insist on a policy 
once decided upon being consistently carried on even in the 
face of disasters. Russia’s strength is also formidable by com- 
parison with the weakness of her opponents, and, still worse, 
their want of union—a want of union which nothing can 
supply except the boldest initiative on the part of England, 
an initiative which no English statesman since Pitt has 
shown himself capable of carrying out. It will be, and it 
has been said, that the question of Constantinople is as much 
the care of Germany and Austria as of England. On one 
point there is not the smallest pretence for a difference of 
opinion, and that is that Germany not merely does not holkd 
this view, but adheres firmly to the contrary opinion. It is 
the very A B C of the Eastern Question to realize that 
Germany will not risk a man or even pen a despatch to 
hinder Russia's progress in the direction of Constantinople. 
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Austria by herself is powerless to oppose Russia, and the 
prospect of the English alliance is too vague and uncertain 
to incline her to trust to its being eventually obtained, and 
to committing herself on so shadowy a chance in a life and 
death struggle with Russia. No; Austria wili never pluck 
the chestnuts out of the fire for us, nor will she assume an 
attitude of direct opposition to Russia until England has 
committed herself irrevocably to the same course. 

Let us turn now to the second factor, and the factor 
which is generally considered the most important. I need 
scarcely say that I mean Turkey. The ordinary English- 
man has really only one opinion on this part of the question, 
and that is, whatever blunders the diplomacy of his country 
may commit, and however short its action may come of the 
expectations of the Turks themselves, still Turkey as a 
fighting Power—as more than that, as an ally ready to sac- 
rifice its men and to obey our instructions in a sense that no 
other people, Asiatic or European, would do—must always 
be at our beck and call when it pleases us to shake off the 
humanitarian view and look facts and dangers plainly in 
the face. Well, the chief peril of the last few months, and 
in a degree that never occurred before, has been that 
Turkey has been diplomatically lost to us, and that at this 
moment all Sir William White’s personal influence has not 
availed to recover the lost ground. Cherished opinions die 
hard, but it is difficult to see how this particular belief can 
survive in face of current events. 

There is a very simple explanation of this decline in 
British influence at the Porte which dates from the last 
struggle with Russia. England did not help her natural 
ally when she was reduced very low by the fortune of war 
after a very gallant and unequal struggle, but still worse she 
has constantly worried Turkey ever since about reforms 


which, in the exhausted condition to which English opinion | 


had allowed her to be brought, were simply impracticable. 
They were doubly impracticable, because it was beyond our 








ingenuity to propound a scheme by which they might be | 
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carried out. Our best efforts only worried, and in course 
of time irritated, the Turkish ruler, without improving the 
condition of his subjects or increasing his power relatively 
to the arch-enemy of his race and his religion. There are 
times when the best advice is inopportune and unwelcome. 
Turkey with despair at her heart, but with the courage still 
left for one more bold throw for victory in the field, sickened 
at our moral panacea for the ills of a stricken people and 
empire, and chafed at the suggestion that safety could be 
found in some new paper constitution from a perilous pre- 
dicament, out of which the infallible human instinct told them 
the only sure but hazardous deliverance could be found by 
acts of manhood and a policy of blood and iron. 

But even the irritation caused by untimely and unre- 
spected suggestions which have made the Turkish ruling 
class dislike English advisers, might before the supreme 
sentiment of fear and hatred of Russia have vanished at 
a stroke when it became known that England and Russia 
had entered the lists of mortal combat. It was on this 
assumption that Englishmen used to argue that, however 
short-sighted their policy, however ungenerously they might 
act towards Turkey, however much their ambassadors 
might affront the Sultan with advice mixed of menace and 
uncalled-for remonstrance, the alliance of Turkey might 
always be secured at a moment’s notice whenever we were 
condescending enough to offer her our support and coun- 
tenance. The position of Turkey is such that she must 
forgive affronts and overlook slights; none the less it is 
neither wise nor generous to offer them to a brave and 
proud, if unfortunate, people. In one particular the situa- 
tion is more uncertain than it was for the realization of this 
natural assumption. To the perils of the Turkish Empire 
has now to be added the personal danger of the Sultan. 

The rulers who live in the security of Western 
capitals cannot perhaps believe in the reality of the 
Sultan’s apprehension, that his personal liberty is, to a_ 
certain extent, at the mercy of his Russian neighbour. 
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The moralist may denounce, but practical men of the world 
will understand how it is that the Sultan should think more 
of his own personal safety than of what seem to us the 
higher interests of his State. An absolute sovereign with 
ample means to gratify his personal tastes and amusements, 
but with absolutely no opening to distinguish himself as 
ruler save by waiting for some fortunate but never-arriving 
turn of Providence, could hardly help but be such a man as 
Sultan Abdul Hamid is now, distrustful of all and in panic 
terror of one. If he were not a Mahomedan and a believer 
in Kismet he would long ere this have become a hopeless 
madman, or rushed blindly on his own and his nation’s 
fate. It is the one fact that overrides every other—except 
the fixity of Prince Bismarck’s resolve to take no active 
part in opposing Russia’s march southwards—in the present 
phase of the Eastern Question that Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
his palace of Dolma Bagtche does not feel safe from the 
clutch of Russia. 

I believe this feeling is of older date, but it has been 
greatly strengthened by the fate that befell Prince 
Alexander. In some respects a Prinzenvaub would be 
easier of execution at Constantinople than Philippopolis. 
A traitor pasha, a bribed guard, and a swift-sailing cruiser 
from Odessa or Sebastopol, and the Caliph of the Faithful 
might be made the Czar’s prisoner ; and whether this would 
entail the neutrality of the Turkish people or not, it would 
certainly add enormously to the difficulties of the situation. 
The majority of the readers of these lines will treat the 
suggestion as quite fanciful, and the danger as purely 
imaginary. I will only say that they should recollect that, 
unlike the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus is really unfortified, 
that the Turkish fleet is not in a fit condition to take the 


sea ata few hours’ notice, and that, except when our fleet is 
at Besika Bay, Russia’s cruisers are two days nearer Con- 
stantinople than ours. There is also the passage of the 
Dardanelles, for the Turkish capital is strongly fortified 
towards England while it lies open to Russia. A further 
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rid consideration of all the circumstances may perhaps induce 
eli those to pause who deride the possibility of the Sultan 
the becoming a helpless tool in the hands of his great neigh- 
ith bour ; but whatever opinions they may have, Jet there be no 
me, doubt that this fear really exists in the Sultan’s mind, and 
aed | that it is one of the principal influences shaping Turkish 
"S| policy at this moment. 
_ In order to secure the co-operation of Turkey, it is 
sala necessary not only to define the bases of an alliance 
sia between the two countries, but also to convince the Sultan 
Wee of his personal security. If any English minister can suc- 
tail ceed in this double task it is Sir William White, not merely 
aiid because he has a thorough grasp of the whole political 
wie situation in the East, but because he knows the idiosyn- 
com crasies of the Sultan with whom he is a Zersona gratisstma. 
| in The co-operation of Turkey, apart from all false sentiment, 
the ought now to be sought for and obtained as the first condi- 
tion of English foreign policy. It should be sought for as 
cen | the essential preliminary toa successful opposition to Russia, 
nee | and still more as the surest guarantee of the preservation of 
be peace. For the alliance of England and Turkey is pre- 
lis. cisely the event that will most certainly satisfy Austria that 
say England has shaken off the mood of maudlin sentimentalism, 
ful | and resolved to strike boldly for her rights ; and all that is 
uld necessary to preserve peace is to show Russia that England, 
uuld Austria, and Turkey, are in the same camp. Germany will 
on. | take care of France. I am no believer in a hollow peace, 
the | which allows an enemy to steal material advantages and to 
rely gain positions from which it may be most difficult to expel 
hat, him; but none the less, the wisest statecraft is that which 
ied, gains a bloodless victory. An alliance with Turkey might be 
the effected under the pressure of a mutual necessity after the 
. 'S_| guns have begun to play, but its practical advantages must 
on- | then be infinitely less than they would be were it concluded 
the | in anticipation of war rather than as one of its early conse- 
6 | quences. Were it only for the encouragement it would 
her | 


afford Austria, there would be the acme of political wisdom 
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and foresight in our promptly convincing the Sultan that we 
intended and were able to assure his personal safety and 
liberty, at the same time that we guaranteed the integrity 
of his remaining dominions, an undertaking free from any 
serious responsibility provided it has the assent of Austria. 

And then we come to the third factor which is England, 
as Austria, disjoined from Germany, is really not a factor in 
the problem, but only an interested spectator. Unlike 
Austria, which has not the necessary strength, independent 
of a large army, to embark on so momentous a struggle. 
England can engage in war at any moment. Whether 
victory or defeat reward or punish her efforts, her safety 
as a nation would not be put at stake. She has a double 
responsibility in having been granted immunity from attack 
for the purpose of making wise and momentous decisions, 
and also of acting on great occasions with that frankness 
and resolution which cannot be expected from less happily 
situated countries with exposed frontiers. With regard to 
England's vital interest in the Eastern Question, ] can add 
nothing tangible to what I said three months ago about the 
importance of Constantinople. The natural capital of the 
Eastern Empire is important to us, both for its relation to 
the true defences of India and to our new responsibilities 
on the Nile. The Dardanelles point the way to Russia’s 
vulnerable points. India is to be preserved on the Euxine 
better than on the Oxus or the Murghab. The Turkish 
soldier is a superior auxiliary to the treacherous Afghan, 
and perhaps than the pampered sepoy, unaccustomed to 
regard the solid ranks of a European opponent and the 
heavy slaughter of a murderous battle under modern condi- 
tions. The gain of Constantinople by Russia must entail 
for us the permanent garrisoning of Egypt as well as India, 
and at some future epoch a struggle under every disadvan- 
tage with Russia at two points—on the Indian frontier with 
her and the Afghans as allies, in Syria and the Delta with 
the Czar’s forces assisted by the followers, and perhaps the 
countenance, of the Caliph. Our apathy and folly in allow- 
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ing the unchecked expansion of the Czar’s sway would have 
alienated our only and natural allies, and another period 
of our history would set in not less dark than that which 
followed the Seven Years’ War, and intervened between 
the death of Chatham and the rise of Pitt, who was 
assisted by the genius as his policy was vindicated by 
the warlike successes of Nelson and Wellington. No 
commonwealth is safe which trusts to be extricated from 
its difficulties by the sudden appearance of some mili- 
tary genius, and if we now leave Austria without some 
proof of our fortitude and fixity of purpose, and Turkey 
without the definite assurance of our protection and support, 
we shall have thrown away the last chance we are ever 
likely to possess of coping with Russia on equal terms, and 
of proving that her schemes in the Black Sea and in Asia 
can be baffled by the wise and timely coalition of those 
who would suffer most from their realization. 


ASIATICUS. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Tue year which has just closed cannot be called one of 
great importance in the history of Asiatic affairs. The 
annexation of Burmah alone suffices to raise it from abso- 
lute insignificance. The difficulties and critical condition 
of the Afghan frontier negotiation during 1885 had no real 
counterpart in 1886, as the consequences of the Kham-i-Ab 
disagreement will not be visible until 1887. The results of 
the new arrangements with China, not merely in Burmah, 
but also with regard to Port Hamilton and Corea, cannot 
be seen for several months hence. In fact, the more closely 
the occurrences of the past twelve months are scrutinized, 
the more evident will it appear that their chief importance 
is with reference to events that are still “ buried in the 
womb of time.” 

If last year was thus unimportant, the year now opening 
promises to be an epoch of durable and dramatic importance 
in the life of Eastern as well as European countries and 
communities. Signs of a coming struggle are discernible 
on all sides. A tremour of warning has passed through the 
armed camp, of which the civilized States of Europe form 
the component parts, that the hour is-near at hand when 
the efficiency of the arms carefully furbished during a peace 
of eight or sixteen years’ duration, as we fix the arena of strife, 
and of the costly machines created by modern science must be 
tested, and that the supreme hour will have arrived for them 
to carry out their deadly work. If England were not directly 
concerned in the solution of the problems submitted to the 
rude test of arms, she could still not regard that struggle 
with indifference, but her stake in its result, at Constanti- 
nople, in Egypt, and on the Afghan frontier, really tran- 
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scends that of any other nation in the world. It is therefore 
impossible to suppose that England can be either indifferent 
or inactive, whether the battle-ground be the fields of 
Champagne or the passes of the Carpathians and the shores 
of the Euxine. Without the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween them, the success of France or of Russia must be 
fraught with the gravest peril to England, even though 
she abstained from being a belligerent. The diplomacy 
of both countries is already as unfriendly as it can be, short 
of open hostility, and France is not less to be dreaded on 
the Nile than Russia on the Oxus. 

If such is the general atmosphere of the time, what shall 
we say of those specific subjects which come within the 
scope of our own mission in upholding English rights and 
interests throughout Asia? What shall we say of the 
security of the road to India, and by that we mean no 
fanciful alternative routes, but the international road of com- 
merce through Egypt ? or of the outcome of the now to be 
resumed negotiations with Russia on the subject of the 
still pending Afghan frontier ? Well, we feel justified in 
saying, without hesitation, that, with Constantinople in 
Russian hands, with the Turks as much in the pay and 
service of Russia as the Turcomans are now, and with the 
central European States disgusted at our apathy and indif- 
ference, the security of that road would be gone, and the 
continued occupation of Egypt a practical impossibility. 
The change in the situation could not but be attended with 
the gravest consequences to our trade as well as our power. 
As all consequences are vague until they are realized, we 
must not be surprised if many counsel a policy of inaction 
and indifference in the face of Russia's aggression at the 
expense of Turkey and the Balkan States; but we are 
bound to hope that the good sense of the English people 
will be too strong for that hesitation and uncertainty to 
affect the policy and action of the British Government. 

The outcome of the negotiations with Russia is not 
more pressing, but it is easier to grasp. We know exactly 
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the stage which we have reached, and it cannot be said 
that there is room for any reasonable doubt as to what the 
consequences will be of any of the solutions suggested of 
the still pending difficulties relating to Kham-i-Ab and the 
Upper Oxus. Of the two heads under which the difficulty 
is divided, that embracing the Kham-i-Ab, or Khojah Saleh, 
disagreement is the only one that need concern the British 
Government, provided it recollects that it has but to 
stand firm in resisting the extension of the negotiation to 
the region of the Upper Oxus. The recollection of the 
basis of the negotiation, the delimitation of the Afghan 
frontier from Sarakhs to Khojah Saleh, should serve to 
strengthen the conviction that whether the Upper Oxus 
is to be made the subject of negotiation or not, the settle- 
ment of the section specified is the essential preliminary to 
any further negotiations elsewhere. There ought, there- 
fore, to be no difficulty in meeting any suggestions made 
by Russia to extend the sphere of the negotiation, and even 
if Sir Robert Morier has brought information that Russia 
attaches more importance to Roshan and Shignan than to 
Khojah Saleh, our simple reply that that question belongs to 
a different category is an unanswerable retort, and com- 
pletely disposes of it diplomatically, because before the 
alteration can be rendered valid, both parties must give 
their consent to the extension or alteration of the basis 
of the negotiation. In order to prevent the Upper Oxus 
question being discussed in the same way as that relating 
to Penjdeh was, the English Government has only to 
stand firm, and refuse to discuss it at all until the matter 
in immediate question from the Heri Rud to the Oxus 
has been satisfactorily completed. 

The wisdom of this course is established even by its 
penalties. Let it be granted that Russia is displeased at 
and resents our refusal to discuss the Upper Oxus question. 
How can she show it? Only in the same way that she 
will support her views if recourse is had to a Delimitation 
Commission, viz., by despatching a Scientific Expedition 
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to the Pamir, in order to show that neither Shignan nor 
Roshan is a peaceful possession of the Ameer, and also to 
furnish their inhabitants with the same opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their hostility to the Afghans as was afforded the 
Sariks two years ago. Whether we agree to extend the 
sphere of delimitation or not, Russia's scientific expedition 
is bound to make its appearance on the Pamir in the 
spring, with unpleasant consequences to the Ameer’s 
authority south of the Murghabi. The only practical dif- 
ference between the two solutions of the question is that if 
we acquiesce in extending the negotiation to the Upper 
Oxus, we shall have made ourselves a party to the further 
detachment of Afghan territory from the Ameer’s kingdom ; 
whereas, although the same act may be committed, our par- 
ticipation will not have been established so long as we 
insist that the present negotiation must end at Khojah 
Saleh. Our chief danger is from losing caste in Afghan- 
istan through being defeated in a diplomatic contest with 
Russia, and we cannot possibly hope for better fortune in 
the little-known tributary districts of Badakshan than befell 
us on the Murghab. 

With regard to the recent visit of Sir West Ridgeway 
to Cabul, it appears that the Ameer published a proclama- 
tion in the streets of Cabul to the following effect: “ The 
English officers of the Boundary Commission are desirous 
of visiting Cabul. Are the people of Cabul willing that 
they should be allowed to come? It should be mentioned 
that the English enjoy the friendship of the Sultan of 
Turkey.” The result shows that this permission was 
frankly given on the part of people and ruler, and it 
requires no special knowledge to say that the conversations 
between the Ameer and Sir West Ridgeway must exercise 
a practical influence on the last stage of the Frontier 
Question. A correspondent, writing from Lahore, sends us 
the following description of the Viceroy’s inspection of the 
Afghan Commission at that place :—“ Directly it was known 
that the Boundary Commission was marching to India 
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through Cabul, every one at once expressed a wish that 
the Mission’s arrival in Lahore might be during the 
Viceregal visit. For not only would the presence of the 
officers and men of the Mission increase the importance 
of the ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the 
College for Punjab Chiefs’ Sons, but it was also felt that 
they should be shown every mark of respect and approba- 
tion for their arduous services. The Mission under Sir West 
Ridgeway, K.C.S.I., left Peshawur in two special trains on 
November 2nd, and passing through Rawul Pindi, reached 


o, where 


Lahore about nine o’clock the following morning, 


they were met on behalf of the Lieutenant-Governor by his 
Staff officers. As Sir West Ridgeway was only a Knight 
of the Star of India in name this was considered a fitting 
Opportunity for the celebration of the Chapter, and it was 
arranged that the investiture should take place in the rooms 
of Government House, which are particularly well-suited 
for such a ceremony. In one room sat the Duchess of 
Connaught and a few ladies, while in front was the Viceroy, 
with the Duke of Connaught on his right. As soon as 
the Viceroy and the Duke of Connaught had entered 
the room, Sir West Ridgeway was led forward between 
two Knights of the Order, Sir Dinkar Rao, who was 
minister at Scindia’s court during the mutiny, and the 
Rajah of Nahun, and as soon as Sir West Ridgeway had 
been invested with the insignia of the Order and had had 
it pinned to his coat by the Junior Knight present, he 
was led back to his seat and the ceremony terminated. 
After the conclusion of this ceremony, the Viceroy pro- 
ceeded to the lawn, where the members of the Mission, 
including Major Bax, 11th P.W.O. Lancers ; Major Holdich, 
R.E. ; Captain the Hon. M. Talbot, and the other officers 
of the Mission, awaited their arrival. The escort was 
drawn up in three sides of a square; the 20th Punjab 
Infantry in the centre, and the Lancers on the two sides, 
all facing inwards. Major Bax ordered the escort to give a 


royal salute. The Lancers were for the most part Sikhs; 
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the whole regiment had originally started with the Mission 
in September, 1884, a portion under Colonel Prinsep re- 
turned from Nushki towards the end of the same year, and 
again last year the regiment was further weakened in the 
same way; there was just a regiment on parade, and very 
smart they looked with their blue blouses and red facings. 
The 20th were composed of Afridi Pathans, who, after 
averaging twenty-seven miles a day from Cabul to Peshawur 
on scanty rations, looked rather fine drawn, but the feat 
was a marvellous one for endurance considering the quality 
of the Khyber roads. After passing round the ranks, the 
Viceroy addressed a few words to the officers and men, and 
this was translated again word for word into Hindustani. 
He referred to the troubles and trials which had been borne, 
the able manner in which the demarcation work had been 
carried out, and the great satisfaction felt by all for the 
hospitable welcome accorded them by the Ameer at 
Cabul. The Lancers then moved into fours and marched 
off quietly, every man’s face beaming with delight, but as 
the 2oth Punjab Infantry were leaving the ground to the 
martial airs of their ‘ pipes,” they could no longer restrain 
their feelings, but broke into the wild “ Pathan screech,” 
which, after our own British cheer, is second to no war cry. 
The men, who have been close to the Pathans under trying 
circumstances, as when they fought side by side with the 
71st in the Crag picquet, know well the value of this cry, 
and even now, as it echoed through the peaceful gardens 
crowded with ladies, it made a warlike thrill pass through 
all. The men of the escort were delighted with the whole 
inspection, fully believing that a Royal Prince and Princess, 
Lord Dufferin and the best blood in India, had assembled 
at Lahore, solely for the purpose of welcoming their return, 
and of showing to what an extent their services had been 
appreciated. Nine months’ furlough has been granted to 
the escort. Before proceeding on this, the Sikhs and the 
Lancers went in a body, under Colonel Prinsep their com- 
manding officer, to Amritsar to give a most beautiful 
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Turcoman carpet as a thankoffering to their high priest ; 
and Amritsar, which is the sacred capital of the Punjab, 
made high festival in their honour. The effect which the 
reports of this final parade will have on the army in general 
will be most beneficial in every way, as no men have keener 
appreciation of honour being shown to soldiers than our 
Indian Sepoy and Sowar.” 

There are several items of intelligence from the countries 
bordering on India with which we must deal collectively, 
and what seems to us of most importance is that the “ efforts 
of the Afghans to place Herat in a proper state of defence 
are still being energetically prosecuted by levelling ground 
and removing buildings within range of the fortifications.” 
By this means Herat will be made a place that, with a 
faithful garrison and a stout commander, should be capable 
of holding out for a considerable time against even a Russian 
attack. The relations of the Ameer with his cousin Ishak 
are still shrouded in uncertainty. All we know is that when 
the Ameer proposed to pay a visit to Badakshan the latter 
showed himself averse to the suggestion, and advised him 
to go to Herat instead. On the other hand, Abdurrahman 
preserves some hold on his kinsman at Balkh by retaining 
at Cabul his brothers Mahomed Aziz, Mohsin, and Hashim 
Khans. Another interesting fact in trans-frontier politics is 
that the successes of Umra Khan of Jandol continue, and 
that he already menaces Swat. His occupation of that 
place would be attended with great advantage to the 
British Government, as a friendly influence would thus be 
brought to bear on some of the most turbulent of the tribes 
bordering the. Punjab frontier. Some uncertainty still 
shrouds the matter, as by our latest advices Mian Gul, son 
of the late Akhond of Swat, had gained the ear of the ruler 
of Chitral, who had hitherto supported the Khan of Jandol. 
The only other matter to which we need refer is to the 
murder of Rajah Ghazan Khan of Hunza, by his son, 
Safdar Ali, who has, however, sent in his submission to the 
Maharajah of Cashmere. A still less satisfactory event is 
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the encroachment of the Afghans on the Kharan district in 
Western Beloochistan. 

With regard to the situation on the Upper Oxus we 
would draw special attention to a communicated article 
which appeared under that title in Ze Times of Christmas 
Day. Besides giving some information about the journey 
of Mr. Ney Elias, from Kashgar, through Shignan to 
Wakhan, it is interesting as throwing the first ray of light 
on the movements of the Lockhart Mission, north of the 
Hindoo Koosh. The revelations it makes are not pleasant, 
and point to the influence of Russia being much greater in 
this quarter than ours. Indeed the chief and only practical 
purpose attained by this exploring party was the further 
examination of the Dora, Kilik, and other passes, leading 
down to the Cashmere borders. It appears that our 
engineers and surveyors arrived at very different con- 
clusions about the practicability of those passes from what 
the Russian officer, Gombtchevsky, thought of them, and 
particularly with regard to the Kilik. This is a case of 
where doctors differ who shall decide, but all the move- 
ments in this quarter strengthen the recommendation that 
no time should be lost in improving the military position 
of the exposed angle of India’s defences in Cashmere. 

The situation in Burmah is rapidly clearing. General 
Roberts’s plan of campaign has produced prompt results, 
and every day now for the next two months we may expect. 
to hear that the dacoits and other rebel bands are incurring 
serious reverses that must lead to their speedy and final 
disappearance. There will then begin the not less serious. 
and difficult task of arranging the permanent civil adminis- 
tration of the country, and it is quite evident that for this 
to be successfully carried out the two Burmahs will have to 
be united into a single province, and a lieutenant-governor, 
of marked energy and force of character, appointed to blend 
them into one harmonious whole. There will afterwards re- 
main the serious question of rearranging on the new basis our 
frontier relations with China—a question so serious, to our 
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mind, that we must still refrain from expressing an opinion 
about it until the active military operations have been con- 
cluded. At the same time we regard with the liveliest sense 
of apprehension and disapproval the intended surrender of 
Port Hamilton to China. This step has been taken partly 
because the Chinese Government has presented a formal 
demand, and partly because our authorities will not spend 
a sufficient sum on its fortification. While we lose our 
intended coaling station in the North Pacific, China gains 
nothing, except further evidence of the want of firmness of 
the English Government. We should be as slow to yield 
to China in tangible matters as to oppose her sentimental 
claims. : 

China gains nothing, because her harbour and naval 
station at Port Arthur already provides her with all the 
necessary requirements for maintaining the large fleet which 
she is rapidly collecting for the protection of her coasts and 
her commerce. But England, whose policy is more amicable 
to China than that of any other Power, is absolutely the 
loser by this arrangement, because she is deprived of that 
coaling station in the North Pacific and beyond the region 
of the typhoon which enabled her to exercise a powerful 
influence in a quarter where Russia has already become 
strong, and where she must every year become stronger. 
Our withdrawal leaves Russia mistress of the situation, for 
China is very far yet from having the power and resources 
to cope on equal terms with Russia at sea, or on the 
northern shores of Corea. Provided we expended some 
three hundred thousand pounds on its fortification, Port 
Hamilton might have become a second Aden or Malta. 
Even if the Chinese Government resolve to fortify it as we 


should have done, it can never exercise any deterrent influ- | 
ence on Russia’s policy in the North Pacific, and it is highly | 


improbable that the Pekin authorities will do more than pur- 
chase our stores, and hoist the Dragon Flag on these islets, 
for fear of giving umbrage to the neighbouring and very 


sensitive Government of Japan. But it will be said that | 
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China has promised to prevent any other nation from taking 


possession of Port Hamilton. This condition has no practical 
value, not merely because it eutirely depends on China’s 
ability to fulfil it, but chiefly because no other country covets 
this particular spot. The places which Russia and Japan also 
desire to possess are on the Corean mainland, and while 
Port Hamilton in England’s hands inspired both those 
states with caution in putting their projects into execution, 
its possession by China clears the way of one difficulty to 
their realization. China herself will be in the long run not 
the least loser by the transfer, and it is almost ridiculous to 
talk of Corea being the safer by an exclusively Chinese 
guarantee than under the international agreement provided 
by the Treaties with that State. The re-establishment of 
Chinese ascendency in an open form, which it was Li Hung 
Chang’s policy to keep in the background, will entail as its 
immediate consequence the dissatisfaction and counter- 
intriguing of the Japanese. The rivalry of the two great 
nations of the Far East will be revived to the advantage of 
Russia, and the disadvantage of those countries themselves, 
and of England also, as having encouraged China to pursue 
a course that must disturb the internal tranquility of Corea, 
and weaken its external security. 

The frontier between France and China is still undecided, 
and the work done by the Delimitation Commission in its 
last stages has been extremely scanty. Much of this tardi- 
ness is due to the excessive illness prevalent among the 
members of the French Commission. Messrs. Haitce, 
Bohin, Delenda, and Commander Daru, have all been 
invalided, and most of them have been sent home. Colonel 


| Teisseyre is said to have aged ten years in five months. 


The more serious obstacles to work are thus described by 


|a correspondent writing from Laokai :—“ Among the other 


drawbacks of this very disagreeable country, besides the 
diplomatic ruses of the Chinese, who become more dilatory 
every day (of the three Celestial Commissioners the most 


jaccommodating is dead), I must notice the fact that our 
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party cannot go out for a few hundred yards without an 
escort unless they wish to be killed. Trading junks are 
pillaged, the telegraph is cut every few days, and almost 
every night there is the alarm of a night attack. The 
enemy either throw bombs into the huts, or, crawling through 
the grass, kill the advanced sentinels. In the last month 
they have killed fifteen men, with a loss to themselves of 
twenty ; but our little garrison is disheartened and worn 
out by these constant alarms, fever and dysentery. It 
was quite impossible for it to think of a serious sortie. 
Sending the sick and wounded to Hanoi was even a matter 
of difficulty. Two officers named Geil and Henry were 
killed, and their heads are now carried about in the enemy’s 
camp on the end of bamboo poles.” This graphic little 
picture of the condition of affairs at Laokai two months ago 
will show the reader what the present state of French 
power in Tonquin is, and it cannot be termed full of 
promise for the future of the Republican possessions on 
the Songcoi. Although China has now placed a Com- 
missioner at Lung Chau for the amicable settlement of 
frontier and commercial disputes, the military rearrange- 
ment of the Kwangsi frontier which accompanies it may 
foreshadow acts of a less pleasant nature. At any rate, the 
Red River trade route remains as much a myth and as 
intangible as ever; or, in other words, France is still 
unrewarded for her efforts in Tonquin. 

The recent visit of the Russian Minister of Marine, 
Admiral Schestakoff, to Maritime Manchuria, may have 
some important consequences. The Russian paper, 
Novosti, states that he has returned to St. Petersburg 
convinced of the urgent necessity of connecting Vladi- 
vostock with the Oussouri by a railway. “This rail- 
way would add immensely to the importance of the 
principal station in the North Pacific, and would also 
infallibly become the outlet of the whole of Siberia ;” and 
Admiral Schestakoff assured a deputation of the inhabi- 
tants of Vladivostock that he would do everything to 
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promote their interests in this matter. Another railway 
between Baikal and the Amour was also the subject of 
a large meeting at Khabarovka. This line is specially 
intended to facilitate the carriage of tea, which now reaches 
Russia partly by sea, and partly, in the form of brick tea, by 
Irkutsk. The navigation of the Amour is slow, but the 
chief obstacle to using it is the want of means of communi- 
cation in the Trans-Baikal province. If a railway were 
constructed here, it is believed that the Amour would 
be generally adopted as the best route for the tea trade. 
The projected railway would commence at Stretensk, and 
passing through Nerchinsk, Tchita, and Verkhneoudinsk, 
end at Klutchevka. The whole distance is 620 miles, 
and the estimated cost of construction is 18,000,000 
roubles. As this is only at the rate of 19,000 roubles a 
verst, or little more than £3,000 a mile, even the Novostz 
finds difficulty in accepting the estimate as serious. It 
computes, however, the receipts of the line at 1,700,000 
roubles, and its expenses at 1,600,000; but it admits that 
this railway, instead of benefiting Vladivostock, would 
most favour Nicolaievsk. Other practical objections are 
the difficulty of navigation at the entrance to the Amour, 
and the dangerous channel of Nicolaievsk. For these 
reasons the /Vovost: prefers the Oussouri railway, and hopes 
that Vladivostock will not remain long without a railway 
into the interior of Manchuria, on which the very prosperity 
of that province is stated to depend. Russia has begun 
already to feel Chinese competition in this quarter of her 
dominions. 

With regard to the Trans-Baikal province itself, the 
Official Messenger says that considerable progress may 
be looked for in its manufactures. Already it possesses 
194 factories and foundries, which give employment to 
12,407 workmen. The greater number by far of these are 
employed in the mines. In the course of last year the gold 
mines alone produced as much as five and a half million 
roubles, But the production of manufactured articles, such 
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as linen and woollen goods, falls very far short of the 
requirements of the province, despite the existence of a 
Government establishment at Petrovsky. The short- 
comings are supplied from Irkutsk and Europe, but the 
hope is indulged that the Trans-Baikal district should in a 
very short space of time both pay its own way and provide 
its own necessities. These suggestions are chiefly inte- 
resting as showing that the wants of Siberia are at last 
beginning to force themselves on Russia’s attention, and 
the extraordinary success met with in constructing the 
Trans-Caspian line encourages Russia to believe that it is 
only necessary to undertake a railway seriously for it to be 
executed. Here again Chinese competition will urge 
Russia more and more on the road of progress and of 
developing her actual possessions. 

While talking of railways; we may note that the King of 
Siam recently made a speech strongly in their favour. On 
the 5th October he received his court and chief officials at 
a general assembly, and discussed several schemes which 
were to be put in execution during the present year. Several 
concessions, he said, had been granted for the construction 
of railways and tramways, and for working the mines. 
There seems no reason to doubt the truth of the belief that 
Siam is about to throw herself as heartily into the march of 
progress as Japan did ten years ago. 
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REVIEWS. 


The East India Company's First Court Book. 


Tus volume is chiefly remarkable as a specimen of enter- 
prise in an individual which would have been more natural 
if the initiative had lain with the India Office. The late 
Mr. Henry Stevens has done what was really the duty of the 
Secretary of State, and this is the more remarkable as the 
intrinsic value of the first Court Book of the East India 
Company is much less than that of many of the other manu- 
scripts under that authority’s control, and, indeed, except 
that it is the first account of that great Corporation’s pro- 
ceedings, its value and interest cannot be called excessive. 
The very scantiness of its contents so far as their perma- 
nent value is concerned, enhances rather than diminishes 
the service rendered by Mr. Stevens, and should give in- 
creased significance to the good example he has set to those 
who control the invaluable literary and historical treasures: 
still preserved in the manuscript form of oblivion at the 
India Office. The volume [‘‘ The Dawn of British Trade 
to the East Indies, as recorded in the Court Minutes of 
the East India Company, 1599-1603,” printed from the 
original manuscript by HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont. (Henry 
Stevens and Son, St. Martin’s Lane, London)] has the 
really inestimable advantage of an introduction by Sir 
George Birdwood, in which that distinguished authority, 
who invests with interest and poetry every theme he 
touches, not merely brings out all the material merits of the 
volume, but also throws a flood of light on the geographical 
and commercial hopes and ambitions of the dawning of that 
seventeenth century which saw England first take her place 
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among the great trading nations of the earth. The present 
book shows from what a very small beginning sprang that 
Eastern Empire of ours, which is the brightest jewel in our 
crown, and also the greatest human achievement associated 
with our name; but if the means were small, they were dis- 
pensed in a broad spirit, and with a courage and determina- 
tion which the degenerate descendants of those early 
adventurers must envy if they cannot imitate. But on that 
point we must be allowed one word of difference with Sir 
George Birdwood. We do not share what seems to be his 
opinion, that the traditions of the pluck and endurance of 
the Elizabethan seamen are more cherished and _ better 
emulated at the Antipodes and in America than among 
ourselves. We believe that it is the very deficiency of our 
colonists in those points that renders Imperial Federation a 
dream impossible of realization, and that it is only the 
superfluity of energy in the old country that keeps alive the 
true spirit of Empire on which our greatness and security 
are based. Notwithstanding the complimentary turn of his 
language to Americans and Colonials, we are half disposed 
to think that Sir George Birdwood is of the same opinion 
himself. The book itself has a historical value, and its pro- 
duction by an American bibliophile must reflect on those 
English officials who would never have thought it necessary 
or justifiable to place it in this handsomely printed form 
before the great reading public of the English-speaking 
races. Valuable for what it contains, the production of this 
volume is still more serviceable as an example of what 
ought to be done with the many priceless manuscript 
records in the India Office. 


Colontal France. 


CapTain Norman gives in this volume [“ Colonial France.” 
(London: W. H. Allen, and Co.)] a fairly complete and 


accurate account of France’s numerous attempts to found a 
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Colonial Empire in both the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres, since the time of Henri Quatre. Her renewed 
activity in Tonquin, Madagascar, North Africa, and else- 
where, has revived, not merely interest in her proceedings, 
but also apprehensions as to their consequences, which 
many thought were laid by for ever. The work would be 
worth perusal if only because it must freshen the reader's 
mind about the long and costly struggle for supremacy 
which took place between the two nations of England and 
France in India as well as America. With regard to the 
French in India, no one is likely to supersede Colonel Malle- 
son’s excellent works on the subject, and Captain Norman 
deals with this portion of his subject with commendable 
brevity. He describes at far greater length and in con- 
siderable detail, French conquests and commercial enter- 
prise in Africa, the Indian Ocean, the islands of the Pacific, 
the West Indies, Madagascar, and Tunis. Captain Norman 
calls attention to the chief objects before the French in 
their revived schemes of colonial dominion. He writes that 
these distant possessions are not colonies in our sense of the 
word. They “are purely military settlements, destined, in 
the event of war, to be strategic points whence England's 
trade can be crippled, and England’s colonies ruined.” 
Captain Norman’s book is one written for a definite and 
laudable purpose, viz., that of forewarning his countrymen 
in England and the colonies of the dangers to which the new 
naval and colonial policy of France will expose them in the 
event of war, and as he has done this very efficiently, it 
may be considered sufficient atonement for any literary 
shortcomings in his book. 





Syrian Stone Lore. 


Ix this work |“Syrian Stone Lore; or, the Monumental 
History of Palestine.” By C. R. Conner, R.E. (London : 
R. Bentley and Son.) ] Captain Conder has added another to 
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the many pleasant and instructive volumes on Syrian 
antiquities and archeology, for which we were already his 
debtor. In several respects, “Syrian Stone Lore” approaches 
more nearly to a history than any of its predecessors, and as 
it gives a chronological account of the condition of the country 
from the time of the Canaanites to that of the Crusaders, its 
narrative of nearly 3000 years is certainly continuous and 
almost complete. It is complete so far as existing monu- 
ments furnish any key to the social and religious condition of 
the people at any portion of that long period. The principal 
sections into which the subject naturally divides itself are 
when the region in question was held or governed by the 
following peoples in their order of historical appearance, viz., 
the Canaanites, the Phoenicians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs, and, finally, the 
Crusaders. Captain Conder states that by far the greater 
number of existing ruins date only from the fourth and fifth 
centuries, while there can be no doubt that one of the most 
interesting epochs covered by this volume is the very last 
of all, viz., that embraced by the Crusades. In each and all 
of these separate periods, Captain Conder gathers what he 
can concerning the race, origin, languages, religions, social 
customs, government, art, literature and trade of the inhabi- 
tants, and the evidence which he accepts as the truest 
and most informing is contained in the monuments and 
other buildings that have resisted the ravages of time. And 
under his treatment they are made to impart many useful 
secrets, and to constitute the necessary material for photo- 
graphing, as it were, the social position, when the children 
of Israel descended on the Promised Land, when Tyre was 
famous as queen of trade and of the sea, as well as in more 
recent times, when the Byzantine Greeks founded a king- 
dom in the teeth of the advancing hosts of Islam. Captain 
Conder, besides treating of an attractive subject—for is it 
not intimately connected with three of the greatest and most 
human religions of the world ?—is successful to a very high 
degrce from a literary point of view. He not merely knows 
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what to say, but how to say it, and his present volume 
cannot fail to add to his already great reputation, both as 
a writer and also as a comparative archeologist. 





The Defender of Trichinopoly. 


THIS memoir is an exceedingly pleasant tribute to the 
memory of one of the first officers of the East India 
Company, a man who served with and then under Clive, 
and who is known in history as the Defender of Trichino- 
poly [“ Memoir of Captain Dalton, H.E.I.C.S., Defender 
of Trichinopoly, 1752-3.” By Cuartes Datton. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)|. We confess we took it up with some 
misgivings when we read in the preface that Orme had 
already made use of Captain Dalton’s journal, for Orme is 
with rare exceptions as dull and prolix a writer as has ever 
done his best to place Indian subjects beyond the pale of 
general interest. But these misgivings were soon dispelled, 
and we found Mr. Dalton’s memoir a very interesting 
account indeed of the fortunes of one of the very first men 
to make the East India Company a military power in 
Southern India. Unlike his friend Clive, Dalton was bred 
to the profession of arms, and it was only on the reduction 
of the Marine battalions that he joined the Company’s 
service at Fort St. David. It is clear from this narrative 
that before his great opportunity came in holding Trichino- 
poly against an overwhelming French and native force he 
showed conspicuous gallantry and capacity in moving 
troops on several occasions, particularly at Volcondah, 
where we were nearly meeting with a disaster, and at 
Wootatoor. The defence of Trichinopoly is of course the 
chief event of his career, and the De Cattans incident is 
particularly graphic, and brings clearly before us the young 
and inexperienced officer whom the French spy thought he 
had imposed upon but who had really read his own 
character and mission. Captain Dalton’s career in India 
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closed very soon afterwards, as he returned home in 1754 
with his savings, which amounted te £10,000. Ina letter 
to his mother he said he had enough for his greatest 
ambition, “to keep you a chariot and equipage in propor- 


tion.” Taking the book as a whole we can say that we 
know none more pleasant than this volume relating to one 
of the minor figures in Anglo-Indian history, and we could 
understand the wish that the lives of many of the greater 
personages had been told half as agreeably and well. 


Notes on the Indian Empire. 


It is particularly refreshing to us to come across a native 
Indian writer who does honestly his best to appreciate the 
benefits of English rule and to discuss its inevitable short- 
comings in a fair and intelligent spirit. Mr. Dinshah 
Ardeshir [in his “ Selections from my Recent Notes on the 
Indian Empire” (Zhe Times of India Press, Bombay) ], 
comes up to this standard and expectation in a particularly 
high and gratifying degree and without detracting in the 
least from his own independence. He treats the many 
subjects embraced within his notes, from native armies and 
States to the Russian menace and the questions of income 
tax and famine, from the native standpoint, and in most of 
them he comes to almost the same conclusions as ourselves. 
He at least has the courage to say that Russia’s capture of 
Merv is an usurpation injurious to the safety of India, and 
that the seizure of Penjdeh and the imminent claims on the 
Upper Oxus and on Meruchak, as a guzd pro guo for 
Kham-i-Ab, are only further indications of the Czar’s 
insatiable ambition and fixed resolve to carry his arms 
into the region of British dominion. Mr. Dinshah 
Ardeshir has much to say about the native chiefs of India 
and their rule. We agree with him in many particulars 
and where we disagree we are not disposed to dispute that 
his arguments have much force. Without being exactly 
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a stylist Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir may be called a fluent 
writer, and the notes which he has collected on different 
matters connected with India are well worth preservation 
in the permanent form in which they have now been 
produced. 





The Defence of Kahun. 


THE main object of this little volume [“ The Defence of 
Kahun,” by C. R. Wiurams. - (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
is to describe a heroical incident in the first Afghan war, 
and to supply the more extended notice that Sir John 
Kaye said he could not give in his “ History of the War 
in Afghanistan.” The incident in question is the defence 
by Captain Lewis Brown of the Fort of Kahun, in North- 
east Beloochistan, and in the very heart of the district 
inhabited by the Murree tribe. Kahun was occupied by 
order of Sir John Keane as a strategical position, but the 
breakdown of the transport service across the desert, which 
fortunately for all future commanders in this region is now 
spanned by a railway, led to its garrison being neglected 
and left to its own resources, and when Major Cleghorn’s 
attempt to reinforce and reprovision the place failed disas- 
trously, Captain Brown was ordered “to act in any way 
either by a rapid night march, or, if so fortunate, by making 
any terms you can possibly conclude with the enemy.” 
Captain Brown’s only chance lay in the latter direction, and 
this he managed so cleverly as to persuade the Murree 
chief he could hold out for two months, when provisions 
were only available for ten days, and thus to secure an 
honourable retreat with .all the consideration paid to a 
gallant if unsuccessful foe. Captain Brown showed as 
much tact in arranging this convention as he had courage 
in defending the place. In fact his defence of Kahun was 
quite worthy of being placed on a par with Craigie Hal- 
kett’s holding out at Khelat-i-Ghilzai at the same time. 
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They were the minor but not inglorious companion pictures 
to the defence of Candahar and Jellalabad in the dark and 
gloomy winter of 1841-2,and Mr. C. R. Williams does 
a useful task in rescuing all the precise particulars from an 


undeserved oblivion. 





India under Queen Victoria. 


Caprain Trotter’s “History of India under Queen 
Victoria” (W. H. Allen and Co.), has some merits. It is 
in the first place a readable account of events in India from 
1836 to 1880, and in the second, so far as we have yet 
been able to test them, the facts are given with accuracy. 
But as the writer claims to be a historian he should at least 
have made some attempt to attain even the appearance of 
impartiality. That he has made the attempt we can scarcely 
believe, as he allows himself to say of Lord Auckland’s 
share in the first Afghan war that he was pushed by John 
Colvin and Henry Torrens “along the slope which led 
down to a black abyss of crime, disaster, and disgrace,” 
which is simply out-Kaye-ing Kaye, and with regard to 
the second Afghan war his opinions seem best expressed in 
the sentence, ‘“ Lord Salisbury, however, with his eyes still 
bent on Russia and. his ears open only to the counsels of 
such men as Rawlinson and Bartle Frere, gave no heed to 
the remonstrances of a Viceroy who preferred the path of 
duty and the teachings of experience to the dreams and 
schemes of fussy enthusiasts, fierce Russophobes, and 
strenuous believers in the divinity of might.” All we will 
say is that if Captain Trotter thinks this is the manner 
in which history should be written we shall be surprised if 
he finds many to agree with him, and we only regret that 
in a work which might have served some useful purposes 
he has shown himself so blind to the requirements of 
truth and justice. 
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Bengali Literature. 


A CATALOGUE of the Bengali printed books in the British 
Museum Library, prepared by Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, and 
printed by order of the Trustees, is remarkable as showing 
how extensive Bengali literature has become. The cata- 
logue has been drawn up as far as possible in accordance 
with the rules in force for the General Library, and it 
comprises all purely Bengali, translations of such works, 
and polyglot works of which one is Bengali. To facilitate 
the finding of any particular book an Index is appended. 
Mr. Blumhardt gives many practical reasons for a syste- 
matic and uniform mode of transliteration. 





The Afghan Boundary Commission. 


On the eve of going to press we have received this very 
interesting volume of letters written by the author when 
acting as a correspondent with the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission. [“ England and Russia Face to Face in Asia. 
Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission.” By Lieut. 
A.C. Yate. With Maps and Illustrations. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London.)] The letters were 
written to Zhe Daily Telegraph and The Allahabad Pioneer, 
and they give a vivid account of events from the departure 
from Nushki to the affair of Pul-i-Khisti, and for the few 
weeks immediately following that catastrophe. The sub- 
sequent events are summarized in the last chapters, and the 
Appendix contains an interesting and informing chapter on 
the Russo-Persian frontier. The chief value of Mr. Yate’s 
volume consists, however, in the graphic description it 
provides of the western dominions of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and particularly of the famous town and 
fortress of Herat, although the orders of the Ameer pre- 
vented gur officers visiting the town and closely inspecting 
its military defences and strength. Mr. Yate gives many 
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important details also about the frontier positions of Lash 
Jowain on the Seistan frontier, and Kalah-i-Maur, now in 
the hands of Russia; and we also notice that he has a 
higher opinion of the warlike resources of Persia than it 
has become the fashion to express. The volume neces- 
sarily contains much of ephemeral interest as well as many 
opinions that have to be modified by a careful consideration 
of subsequent events, but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
it is still an extremely valuable addition to our sources of 
information concerning events in Afghanistan in 1884-5. 
The concluding lines of the preface may be quoted as a 
convenient way of directing attention to a question that 
will soon become of practical importance: “A solitary 
journey from Herat to the Black Sea after leaving the 
Commission enabled me to obtain some information on 
more than one point of interest to England—such as con- 
cerning the demarcation of the Russo-Persian frontier 
which I have given as an Appendix. To suppose that the 
Russo-Persian boundary, as recently settled, will long 
remain a fixture would be mere self-delusion. I cannot 
find any distinct definition of the frontier drawn from 
Kelat-i-Nadiri to Sarakhs, and it is just in that quarter 
that rumours credit Russia with further aggressive designs. 
One of the most significant signs of the times is the pro- 
posed construction of a chaussée from Askabad to Meshed. 
That is the highroad of Russian access to Herat, and it is 
therefore not surprising that Russia should early develop 
an interest in it.” 





*.* Authors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic nanies, 
Ep. 4. Q. R. 
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